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DISTINGUISHED  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  LITERARY  SCENE 

Van  Allen  Bradley,  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  carries  the  big¬ 
gest  bulging  briefcase  on  commuter  trains  to  and  from  the  office. 

To  examine  4,000  books  a  year,  and  to  review  200  to  400  of  them  for  publi¬ 
cation,  he  takes  no  vacation,  no  days  off. 

And  he  likes  it.  Every  day  is  Christmas  for  this  critic  who  truly  cares 
about  books. 

When  he  weighs  a  new  volume  he  searches  for  a  contribution  to  knowledge, 
an  ability  to  endure,  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  measure  of  literary  skill 

His  reviews  are  not  synopses  but  perceptive  judgments. 

He  is  a  trusted  guide  because  he  Is  himself  an  author  of  note.  A  newspaper¬ 
man  for  27  years,  he  is  now  an  editorial  writer,  and  he  conducts  a  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  on  rare  books.  He  Is  a  widely  known  lecturer,  and  he  has  received 
numerous  citations  for  distinguished  service  to  letters. 

When  Van  Allen  Bradley  takes  notice  of  a  worthy  book.  Daily  News  readers 
take  heed. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

MARSHALL  FIELD  JR..  PUBLISHER 


Pressman  “plating-up"  on  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press  Unit.  The  operator 
brings  the  press  to  plating  position  and  the  single  lockup  device  releases 
the  plates  when  the  lockup  control  lever  is  moved  to  “open”  position.  When 
plates  are  in  proper  location  on  cylinder,  operator  merely  moves  the  lockup 
control  lever  to  "close"  position  and  the  plates  are  automatically  locked 
to  cylinder,  ready  to  print. 


Tkt  factars  iavtlved  iacladt: 

RISING  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
THE  TREND  TO  COLOR 
STEADILY  MOUNTING  CIRCULATION 


LETIwiooPi  HELP  YDII 


PUN  NOW 


for  GROWTH 


Modernization  involves  auttmiation . . .  Faster  ami  more 
accurate  plate  casting -better  printing  facilities  . . . 
more  color  and  better  color  register  ...  All  leading 
up  to  higher  production  speeds,  better-looUng  nem- 
papers,  iotwer  operating  costs. 

Economy  of  operation,  accomplished  by  the  automatic 
ctmtrols  and  operations  of  modern  equipment,  produces 
many  mme  papers  per  Immk.  WOOD  is  in  the  forefront 
with  just  this  type  of  pressroom,  reelroom  »»d  stereo¬ 
type  equiiment,  specially  dMifRcd  te  keep  ahead  of 
today's  printii%  developments. 

If  the  equipment  in  yew  plant  has  become  obsolete 
ttnou^  lack  of  the  many  new  improvements  now  avail¬ 
able.  let  WOOD  engineers  review  yow  prr^iem  and 
show  you  how  we  can  help  you  solve  it! 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 

Executive  S  Sales  Office;  501  Filth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


eAsy  AS 

It’s  really  that  easy  to  reach  more  than  85%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5 
million  people)  because  they  live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from  the  heart 
of  downtown,  roughly  the  ABC  city  zone. 

Furthermore,  an  estimated  92%  of  the  Baltimore  market  total  retail 
sales  are  transacted  in  this  same  compact  area,  making  it  America’s  13th 
largest  market. 

You  reach  this  unusually  compact  market  best  with  the  Sunpapers.  More 
than  88%  of  our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more 
than  82%  of  our  Svmday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered)  is  in 
Baltimore’s  concentrated,  highly  productive  city  zone. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABC  3131160:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  415,095 -Sunday  320,877 

National  Representatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

3-5 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  13th  National  Conterenca,  Co«. 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As$oci#tlo« 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 

10-12 — National  Editorial  Association,  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  meeKng  jr.j 
Advisory  Council  Sessions,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

10- 13— Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  tor  Circulation  Managers,  So'-?- 
Sprlngs,  Calif. 

1 1—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Laops-c 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

11 —  Newspaper  Photo-Editing  Clinic,  Penn  State  University.  University  ?.•, 

12 —  Florida  AP  Association,  Yankee  Clipper  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

13 —  Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Sheraton-Belvedera  Ho*a 
Baltimore,  Md. 

13-15— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  regional  wwt 
shop,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

13-16— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Vj 
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14 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas 
Texas. 

14-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Ha. 

14-18 — Science  Writers  Conference,  Kansas  State  University,  M8nha**a- 
Kas. 

14-19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Williamsburg,  <j 

16- 19— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rlc 
mond,  Va. 

17- 18 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  third  annual.  School  of  Joums 
ism.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 19 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Detroit,  Mloi 

18- 19— Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatisn 
Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

19-  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Executive  House,  Chicago. 

27 — Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Tucson. 

30-Dec.  3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


All  figures  from  the 
A.B.C.  annual  Audit 
Reports  of  3/31/60  com¬ 
pared  to  3/31/59. 


'k  j^L^rtersbur^kEimcB.  .  -  _  7,217 
Tampa  Tribune  ....  -  5,537 
^  St.  Petersburg  Independent  2,826 
Clearwater  Sun  2,153 

Ft.  Myers  News-Press  ...  1,838 


DECEMBER 


2- 3 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rr 

Nevada.  * 

3 —  ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Milwaukee. 

5-1^— American  Press  Institute.  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univem’ 
Now  York. 

9-10— California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 


Tampa  Times 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Bradenton  Herald  .  .  .  . 
Sarasota  Journal  -  -  •  . 
Sarasota  News  -  _  .  .  . 


7-8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association.  Mobile. 

9-20 — American  Press  Institute.  Circulation  Managers  seminar.  Column 
University,  New  York. 

1 1— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopa^ 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

15-17— Texas  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

20-21— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N. '•I 

20- 21 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23— Texas  APME,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Lexingtc" 
Ky. 

23- Feb.  3— American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  U* 
versity.  New  York. 

26-28— National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives.  Lr 
Hotel.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  Pinellas  County  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg)  Market  racked  up  Retail 
Sales  of  $544,797,000.  in 
1959.  Aim  your  advertising 
where  the  money  is! 


FEBRUARY 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leoi«" 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

13-24 — American  Press  Institute, ■  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Ccijr'c 
University,  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radlsson,  Minneapolis. 

24-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Caro"'’«i 
Hotel  Francis  Marlon,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Wire-  write  -  phone  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detailed  market  data. 
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In  Lt>8  Angeles,  the  nation’s  second  largest  food  market,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  carries  your 
advertising  into  more  homes  every  day  than  any  radio  program,  than  the  average  nighttime 


»Hnq  iKd 
tyt. 
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netw  ork  television  program— and,  of  course,  than  any  other  newspaper.  That’s  why  your  food 
advertising  dollars  belong  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  Daily,  523,626;  Sunday,  913,042. 
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IJ  EARTY  CONGRATULATIONS  to  a  lifelong  friend.  Editor  Han* 
F.  Laifoon.  Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  honored  at  a  ronum^ 
dinner  on  what  the  mayor  proclaimed  as  “Harvey  Latfoon-Efth 
Tribune  Day.”  The  Tribune  has  won  29  state  and  12  natioad 
non-daily  newspaper  awards,  of  which  three  were  hrst-plm 
national  awards  for  general  excellence.  .  .  .  ByLine  Ruuelm, 
Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New  York  City,  repoUK 
“Tropical  fish  enthusiast  Fred  Mutz.  Newark  News,  has  wot 
his  family’s  consent  to  purchase  a  man-eating  piranah.”  ,  ,  ,\ 
spokesman  for  the  Lead  Pencil  Manufacturers  Association  d» 
dared:  “In  the  hands  of  an  editor,  writer  or  reporter,  the  oi4 
nary  lead  pencil  is  a  weapon  for  freediom.”  .  .  .  Managing  Edilsn 
Columnist  Irving  Leibowitz.  Indianapolis  Times,  re{M»rts:  “Edk 
tor  Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ii 
about  ready  to  start  a  major  reconstruction  job  on  his  Frankfoii 
Ind.,  farm  home.” 
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THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
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WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 
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That  Old  Black  Coffee 

By  words  of  tongue  and  zeal  of  pen, 

Express  applause  for  all  newsmen. 

Who  find  fault  or  parry  praises, 

.\nd  write  sad  or  funny  phrases ; 

Their  fingers  may  be  smudged  with  stains. 
And  dark  ink  may  flow  through  their  ^-eins. 
But  their  kind  hearts  are  not  so  black — 

As  the  coffee  they  love  to  snack. 

— Frank  Del-Witt. 


■Society  Editor  Nelle  C.  Penley,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  New^ 
red  a  broken  wrist  and  injured  ankle  in  a  sidewalk  U 
s  conducting  a  political  poll  but  demonstrated  her  deft 
n  to  her  work  by  dictating  her  story  to  a  -stenograpfcll 
i  a  hospital  bed.  .  .  .  Lon  Perrin,  advertising  and  publid^ 


years- 


Test-Town,  Pa, 


For  Forthright  Editorials 

It’s  just  plain  dopey 
To  be  soft-soapy. 

—Tom  Pease 


The  odds  are  in  your  favor  if  you  test  your  new 
product,  package  or  ad  campaign  in  Altoona,  Test-Town, 
Pa.  Here  you'll  find  a  “typical”  distribution 
pattern,  a  balanced  economy  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  and  cooperative  retailers. 

You  can  bet  that  no  outside  advertising  media 
dents  this  thoroughly  insulated  market,  too.  Only 
one  daily  newspaper,  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR,  serves 
as  the  buying  influence  for  this  area  with 
the  well-above-average  purchasing  power.  THE 
MIRROR  is  a  sure  thing  to  reach  98%  of  Altoona 
families,  three  out  of  four  homes  in  Blair  County. 

SELL  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


— Suggested  headline  rejected  by  Mel  Van  Duren,  IndioMfA 
Us  Times:  “Nik  Don’t  Dig  Dag.”  .  .  .  William  Francis  Fox  Jr- 
celebrated  his  40th  year  as  sports  writer  and  editor  with  tfe 
Indianapolis  News.  .  .  .  The  Plentywood  (Mont.)  Herald  po¬ 
lishes  for  free  a  list  of  the  town’s  baby  sitters  and  their  lu^ 
rates  as  a  service  to  parents.  .  .  .  Vicepresident  John  A.  Sead- 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  observes:  “The  issue  before  us  is  whd# 
we  are  going  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  from  the  Barn^ 
Tree  Country  Qub  to  the  Hyannis  Port  Yacht  Club.”  .  .  .  ^ 
Connolly,  HoUyumod  Reporter,  columned:  “Oscar  Larson, 
type  operator  for  your  Hollywood  Reporter,  retired  after 
years.  And  after  seldom  a  slip  of  the  etain  shrdlu.”  But  antAa 
compositor  typo’d  “etaoin”  into  “etain.” 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  29, 


Hltoona  SKirrot 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Dolly  Nowspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I ,  N.  Y. 


editorial 

Audited  Paid  Circulation 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was  establishetl  46  years  ago  by 
media  and  advertisers  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  then 
existing  for  advertisers  and  agencies  who  were  trying  to  separate  truth 
from  fiction  in  the  various  circulation  claims.  The  ABC  w’as,  and 
has  been  until  now,  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  ‘‘net  paid  circula¬ 
tion.”  Or,  as  the  .\BC  symlxil  states  it,  ‘‘.\udited  Paid  Circulation.” 

The  organizers  were  willing  to  give  control  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  in  spite  of  their  being  vastly  outnumberetl 
in  membership  by  publications.  That  was  and  still  is  a  go<xl  idea 
because  newspapers  and  magazines  can  never  be  accused  of  jjermitting 
ABC  to  pursue  questionable  practices  to  make  circulation  figures  k)ok 
better  than  they  are.  With  advertiser  and  agency  control  the  publica¬ 
tions  could  never  get  away  with  it. 

This  month,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  .ABC  has 
broken  away  from  the  principle  of  auditing  only  net  paid  circulation 
and  has  taken  the  first  step  toward  auditing  unpaid  circulation.  The 
board  of  directors  approved  a  revision  in  the  Publisher’s  Statement 
form  for  business  publications  jjermitting  an  audit  of  “unpaid  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  served.”  .A  ljusiness  pajier  must  be  70%  net  paid 
to  qualify  for  ABC  circulation.  Heretofore,  only  that  paid  circula¬ 
tion  was  audited.  .Any  free  distribution  “to  the  field  served”  was 
merely  totalled.  Now  a  business  publication  which  has  up  to  30% 
of  its  circulation  in  the  free  category  can  have  it  audited  by  .ABC. 
This  is  pleasing  to  many  business  jjajjer  members. 

But  the  newspaper  members  of  the  .ABC  have  protested  this  change 
in  the  Bureau’s  historic  position,  and  we  l)elieve  rightly  so.  It  is  a 
major  departure  from  “.Audited  Paid  Circulation”  which  has  been 
the  .ABC  slogan  since  its  inception. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  .\BC  board  will 
change  its  mind  and  rescind  the  action  as  requested  by  the  newspaper 
members.  The  advertiser  and  agency  divisions  of  .ABC  have  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorsed  the  move  and  since  their  representatives  on 
the  board  outnumber  and  outvote  all  the  other  directors  it  is  un¬ 
likely  there  will  be  a  change  of  heart. 

We  believe  that  the  advertiser  and  agency  members  of  the  .ABC 
board  now  have  a  tremendous  resixinsibility  to  see  that  this  break 
with  the  “net  paid”  tradition  does  not  go  any  farther.  Such  traditions 
once  breached  can  easily  be  destroyed.  It  could  hap|jen  to  .ABC. 

Campaign  Coverage 

Tt  has  been  customary  after  recent  Presidential  election  campaigns 
for  someone  somewhere  to  charge  that  some  segment  of  the  press 
w'as  unfair  to  one  of  the  candidates.  Granted,  it  would  be  novel  if 
the  charge  were  made  that  the  press  was  unfair  to  a  Republican 
nominee.  But  it  could  hap|}en.  The  charge  traditionally  has  been 
that  newspapers  have  been  unfair  to  the  Democratic  nominee  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  newspajjers  have  editorially  supported  his 
opjx)nent. 

It  is  refreshing  at  this  stage  of  this  campaign  to  read  the  testimony 
of  an  im|>ortant  Democratic  governor  to  the  effect  that  newspajx^rs 
are  being  fair  to  both  sides  in  the  campaign.  Gov.  .Abraham  Ribicoff 
of  Connecticut  has  said:  “In  the  papers  and  columns  which  I  have 
seen  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  find  the  press  is  rejwrting 
both  sides  of  this  campaign  in  as  fair  and  informative  a  fashion  as 
I  have  ever  seen.” 

That  is  our  impression  also.  We  hoj>e  it  is  shared  to  some  extent 
in  the  different  political  camps  so  that  in  the  aftermath  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  we  will  all  be  spared  the  usually  unjustified  complaints  of 
favoritism  and  bias  in  coverage  of  the  news. 


Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  pat 
it  under  a  butthel,  but  on  a  i-andlettidt; 
and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  ia 
the  httuse,——St-  Matthew,  V;  15. 

Editor  &  Publlthtr 

9  THE  FOURTH  ESTAII 

Th*  Oldect  Publishers'  and  Advertiseis' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Jounwliil, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon, 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fout^  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2f, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featw«, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advirtiiin 
Nevfs,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  aiJ 
Research  Manager,  Albert  L  Weis;  Maritaliat 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  JsmI 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manage, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Diractsr, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Managar, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advarii^ 
Managar,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Toeir, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Prte 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wad 
Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advert* 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Represantstivi; 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  LitHe  Bldg.  N 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Pfsa 
Building.  Wo^ward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  PacHk 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advartidag 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7958. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Cona- 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  UnivaciHy 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Reptaiaala 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.,  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Managar,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  EngIsM. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  74a,  PriiwoP 
Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Dr.,  Londo* 
S.W.  II,  MACauley  7773. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspood«l 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine).^ 
Charter  Uamber  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireudws 
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C4RT00>  idea  of  the  week 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTION  IN  A  DICTATORSHIP 


The  New  York  Central  is  also  plan¬ 
ting  some  special  couches  to  the  game. 
-  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal. 

• 

1  dropped  the  receiver  out  of  my  hand 
ind  almost  knocked  out  a  front  toot.  — 
‘•hwa  'Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

lip  N.  • 


19  Nd 
iiietitt 
h  JaiMt 


Early  Romans  exchanged  hands  as  a 
liign  of  friendship.  —  New  York  Herald 
rrifcunc. 


«M9*. 

ill  M4» 

I  M» 
liradw, 

'•N9*. 

irtiiiaf 


Towar, 
Y.  - 


I  like  this  boy  a  lot  and  he  likes  ma 
iut  he  wants  to  be  serious  all  the  time. 
—  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Independent. 

• 

In  business  correspondence  you  may 
issume  that  any  signature  not  preceded 
)y  (Miss)  or  (Mrs.)  is  a  “Ma.”  —  Santa 
\iarbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
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By  Marvin  .\li»ky 

(Chairman  of  the  Mans  Communications 

Department  at  .4rizona  State  University.) 


What’s  it  like  to  lecture  on  press  free¬ 
dom  inside  a  dictatorship?  During  the 
summer  of  1960  I  found  out. 

From  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme 
right — from  Communists,  Castro  agents, 
and  other  anti- Yankees  to  stooges  of  the 
Nicaraguan  government  —  agitators  at¬ 
tempted  to  discredit  the  new  journalism 
school  after  it  became  evident  the  new 
Managua  institution  was  teaching  objec¬ 
tive  reporting,  not  how  to  dispense  opin¬ 
ions  for  one  cause  or  another. 

Journalism  instruction  was  {lermitted  to 
l>egin  originally  because  the  government 
thought  it  just  involved  writing  style,  ty¬ 
pography,  and  photography.  Once  the  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  dedication  to  truth 
entwined  with  American  newspapering 
evidenced  itself  in  the  classes,  it  was  too 
late  to  suppress  the  school  openly.  In 
fact,  the  dictatorship  did  not  have  to  in¬ 
tervene  directly  but  could  rely  on  (kim- 
munists  and  other  anti-Yankees  among  its 
political  opposition  to  create  the  agitation 
for  the  school’s  closure. 

»  *  * 

One  pretext  would  have  served  as  well 
as  another.  Late  in  June,  some  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  students  attempted  to  meet  at  the 
school  to  elect  a  representative  for  the 
university’s  student  iteration.  University 
regulations  require  each  college  or  school 
to  be  so  represented.  Whereupon  the 
Nicaraguan  government  pointed  out  to  the 
.American  Embassy  that  the  Managua  jour¬ 
nalism  branch  of  the  national  university 
(whose  main  campus  is  in  Leon)  was 
iieing  financed  by  the  binational  Nicara- 
guan-Northamerican  Cultural  Center.  .And 
the  Centers  charter  forbids  {lolitical  ac¬ 
tivity  of  any  kind. 

To  save  face  for  the  U.  S..  the  univer¬ 
sity  rector.  Dr.  Mariano  Fiallos  Gill,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  university  was  separating 
itself  from  the  new  school  of  journalism, 
whereas  in  reality  it  was  broken  away  by 
the  Nicaraguan  government  through  the 
offices  of  the  American  ambassador  in 
Managua.  Thomas  E.  Whelan,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  dictatorship. 

Why  did  the  dictatorship  permit  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  to  include  two  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers?  To  add  to  Nicaragua’s  show¬ 
case  “democracy”  for  the  lienefit  of  the 
outside  world. 

But  when  Red  agitators  got  some  stu¬ 
dents  to  riot  in  protest  over  the  separation 
of  the  journalism  school  from  the  univer¬ 
sity,  employees  of  pro- government  news¬ 
papers.  allegedly  anti-Communist.  actu¬ 
ally  aided  the  rioters. 

During  1959,  a  public  affairs  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Information  Service,  Stuart 
Ayers,  began  a  Writers’  Workshop.  In 
1960,  the  National  University  of  Nicaragua 
converted  this  workshop  into  a  journalism 
school  through  aid  from  the  binational  cen¬ 
ter,  plus  the  services  through  the  Smith- 
Mundt  program  of  our  State  Department 
in  sending  two  U.  S.  professors,  myself 
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to  teach  reporting  and  editing.  Ward  Mor¬ 
ton  of  .Southern  Illinois  University  to  teach 
political  science  and  public  opinion. 

*  *  * 

Although  Nicaragua  has  had  a  long 
history  of  suppression  of  the  press,  it 
looked  like  a  miracle  had  occurred.  Our 
school  opened  and  is  still  open.  And  at 
the  end  of  1959  official  press  censorship 
ended.  But  the  illusion  of  real  freedom  of 
expression  proved  to  be  a  facade. 

Luis  and  Anastasio  Somoza  run  this 
Central  American  republic  as  a  brother 
act.  Their  father.  General  Anastasio  So¬ 
moza  Sr.,  came  to  power  in  1937  and  ruled 
with  an  iron  fist  for  almost  two  decades. 
After  his  assassination  in  19.56,  Luis  con¬ 
tinued  the  dynasty  as  president,  with 
younger  brother  .Anastasio  Jr.  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  National  Guard,  the  re¬ 
public’s  only  armed  force,  a  combined 
army  and  |)oIice  force. 

The  father’s  favorite  trick  had  been  to 
break  the  knuckles  of  newsmen  who  dared 
to  report  criticism  of  the  government.  For 
esjiecially  stubborn  editors,  the  old  dicta¬ 
tor  had  a  rope  tied  around  a  newsman’s 
ankles,  then  dipped  him  head  first  into  a 
well  until  insanity  set  in. 

The  sons  are  more  gentle.  Periodically 
they  jail  editors  without  specific  charges 
for  days  or  weeks.  In  July  they  decided 
to  release  Pedro  J.  Chamorro,  prominent 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  after  United  States  editors  of 
the  lAPA  began  to  demand  justice.  The 
Somoza  brothers  relish  a  “good  corporate 
image  abroad”  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  hired  public  relations  men. 

There  are  only  seven  daily  newspapers 
in  the  republic.  Even  though  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  population  totals  1,700.000.  almost 
80  percent  are  illiterate  (the  Ministry  of 
Education  claims  61  jiercent  illiteracy  but 
Unesco  and  private  research  agencies 
found  the  higher  figure  to  lie  more  accu¬ 
rate), 

.Most  of  the  200,000  people  in  the  capital 
of  Managua  do  read.  Six  of  the  dailies  are 
published  in  Managua,  the  seventh  in  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  nation,  Leon. 
.All  seven  are  also  sold  in  the  dozen  other 
Nicaraguan  cities  and  towns  containing 
the  bulk  of  the  literate.  Thus  the  dailies 
are  national  in  circulation. 

Every  Nicaraguan  radio  station  with  a 
newscast — a  majority  of  the  stations  do 
not  have  newsmen  or  wire  services — has 
two  soldiers  on  duty. 

»  *  * 

The  Somozas  control  three  of  the  seven 
dailies,  and  most  of  the  handful  of  week¬ 
lies.  They  own  outright  Novedades,  which 
follows  the  government  line  slavishly,  even 
to  inserting  adjectives  into  wire  copy  to 
make  foreign  news  fit  the  regime’s  mold. 

La  Hora  is  owned  by  the  Somozas’  own 
political  party.  In  July,  this  paper  claimed 
that  the  party  gathered  60.000  loyal  sup- 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Right  off  the  blocks,  here  is  a  start-of-the-year 
lead  for  your  1961  promotion  program. 

At  both  agencies  and  accounts,  The  New  York 
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for  business  reading  for  advertising,  market¬ 
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Press  Urged  to  Subject 
Itself  to  a  ‘Conscience’ 


Gordon  Gray  Proposes  National 
Commission  to  Assay  Quality 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Howell  Hall,  the  new  home  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  dedicated  Oct.  21  to  the 
cause  of  responsibility  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  press. 

The  press  itself  was  exhorted 
to  establish  a  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press  which 
would  serve  as  a  common  con¬ 
science. 

Gordon  Gray,  a  principal 
stockholder  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  who 
has  been  a  member  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  official  family,  put 
forward  the  commission  idea  as 
“a  constructive  suggestion” 
while  challenging  the  press  to 
take  a  clear  and  honest  look  at 
itself. 

Financed  by  Press 

Owners,  publishers,  editors 
and  reporters  would  participate 
in  the  commission’s  functions, 
Mr.  Gray  proposed.  Its  broad 
mandate,  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  Chief  of  Staff,  would  be 
to  examine  the  press  as  it  is  and 
as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Gray’s  stipulation  that  the 
commission  be  financed  by  the 
press  itself,  independent  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  other  influence,  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  project  from  the 
idea  of  some  private  organiza¬ 
tion  of  criticism  for  which  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  pleading. 

(In  the  Oct.  29  issue  of  the 
SatunUiy  Evening  Post,  the 
Hutchins  plan  is  again  advo¬ 
cated  by  Harry  Ashmore,  the 
former  executive  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  who  has  been 
sasociated  with  Dr.  Hutchins  the 
P»at  year  in  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions. 

(Mr.  Ashmore,  who  has  just 
become  executive  editor  of  the 
^*elyopaedia  Britannica, 
writes:  “It  is  evident  by  now,  I 
Wnk,  that  the  press  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  reforming  itself,  for  the 
good  reason  that  it  will  not  ad- 

h>itor  8c  publisher 


mit  collectively  that  there  is  any 
need  for  reform.’’  Referring  to 
the  original  Hutchins  proposi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Ashmore  suggests  that 
“somehow,  by  private  means,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  provide  the 
sustained  and  effective  critical 
function  the  press  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  itself.) 

Mr.  Gray,  whose  present  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  national  se¬ 
curity  affairs,  said  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  only  for  himself.  His  topic, 
one  of  a  series  by  speakers  de¬ 
lineating  various  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  publishing  of 
newspapers,  was  “Responsibili¬ 
ties  of  Ownership.” 

The  owner,  Mr.  Gray  said. 


must  in  a  vague  but  constant 
way  l)e  accountable  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  his  newspaper;  and 
yet  there  is  no  yardstick  pre¬ 
cisely  to  measure  and  appraise 
this  accountability  other  than 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  product 
by  the  newspaper  reading  pub¬ 
lic. 

“However,”  Mr.  Gray  sug¬ 
gested,  “we  must  acknowledge 
that  even  the  proudest  owner  in 
these  days  of  increasing  mo¬ 
nopoly  situations  must  from 
time  to  time  ask  himself  what 
would  be  the  acceptance  of  his 
product  if  there  were  an  alter¬ 
native  to  his  product.” 

Touching  briefly  on  “counting 
office”  aspects  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Gray  asked : 

“Are  owmers  doing  all  they 
can  to  face  up  in  a  courageous 
way  to  meeting  the  problems  of 
mounting  costs,  in  themselves 
cloud  signals  for  the  viability 


694  Endorse  Nixon, 
194  Favor  Kennedy 


Senator  Kennedy  is  running 
better  than  Adlai  Stevenson  did 
four  years  ago  in  the  E&P  Edi¬ 
torial  Poll,  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  is  behind  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  number  of 
newspaper  endorsements. 

The  returns  up  to  this  week 
gave  the  Democratic  Presiden¬ 
tial  nominee  the  support  of  194 
dailies,  with  a  large  bloc  of  “un¬ 
decided”  outstanding.  The  total 
number  of  papers  which  gave 
editorial  backing  to  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  in  1956  was  189. 

On  Mr.  Nixon’s  side,  up  to 
now,  are  694  dailies.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  1952  total  of  933 
for  Gen.  Eisenhower  and  a  1956 
total  of  740  for  his  re-election. 

The  final  tabulation  of  edi¬ 
torial  support  will  be  published 
in  E&P  next  week.  This  quad¬ 
rennial  feature  will  include  the 
names  of  newspapers  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  positions  this  year 
and  four  years  ago. 

While  the  Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard  groups  have  declared 
for  Nixon,  four  of  the  New- 
house  papers  in  the  New  York 
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City  area  have  come  out  for 
Kennedy  while  other  editors  in 
the  group  have  urged  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Nixon.  The  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  of  the  Gannett 
Group  is  for  Kennedy.  Some 
other  Gannett  dailies  back 
Nixon. 

Declaring  for  Kennedy  on 
Oct.  27,  the  New  York  Times 
evened  the  score  among  dailies 
published  in  New  York  City. 
They  stand  5  for  Kennedy  and 
5  for  Nixon. 

One  of  the  major  switches  to 
the  Kennedy  column  has  been 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  which 
hasn’t  supported  the  Democrats’ 
nominee  since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Although  Newsday  presented 
a  two-way  position  by  its  co¬ 
owners,  the  score  was  credited 
to  the  Democratic  candidate  be¬ 
cause  the  E&P  poll  counts  only 
the  editorial  declarations.  Alicia 
Patterson  (Mrs.  Guggenheim) 
sigfned  a  pro- Kennedy  editorial; 
Capt.  Harry  Guggenheim  gave 
his  personal  endorsement  to 
Nixon  in  a  signed  column  op¬ 
posite  the  editorial  page. 


and  independence  of  the  press? 

“Have  there  been  instances  in 
which  owners  have  suspended 
publication  in  a  strike  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances,  including 
those  of  breaches  of  contract? 

“Have  owners  really  e.xamined 
the  question  of  whether  what 
they  have  thought  of  as  an  in¬ 
exorable  trend  toward  monopoly 
situations  can  somehow  be 
slowed  or  indeed  reversed?” 

(Questions  for  Publishers 

Mr.  Gray  approached  his  com¬ 
mission  proposal  with  questions 
in  three  categories.  He  .said,  in 
part: 

“The  first  is  those  things  that 
owners  do  which  may  constitute 
an  abuse  of  the  freedom  to 
which  we  are  all  committed.  Are 
owners  correct  for  example,  in 
loudly  invoking  freedom  of  the 
press  while  resisting  pressures 
and  obligations  which  may  be 
only  economic  or  managerial  in 
nature?  Was  the  NRA,  what¬ 
ever  one’s  judgment  as  to  its 
wisdom,  truly  an  infringement? 
Is  minimiun  wage  legislation? 
Realistic  postal  rates?  Work¬ 
men’s  compensation?  Do  we  cry 
wolf  too  often?  Must  owners 
not  learn  to  stake  out  the  real 
dimensions  of  freedom? 

“My  second  category  involves 
those  things  that  owners  do  not 
do,  with  a  consequent  erosion 
of  trust  and  confidence.  Here  I 
must  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to 
state  certain  objectives,  particu¬ 
larly  as  related  to  news  columns. 
Must  he  not  make  and  enforce 
hard  and  fast  rules  of  policy? 

“In  this  connection  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  we  have  not  be¬ 
come  too  addicted  to  the  cult  of 
personal  and  interpretive  report¬ 
ing,  presented  to  the  reader  as 
news.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
just  as  a  matter  of  interest  I 
analyzed  the  front  page  of  a 
great  newspaper.  Out  of  13 
stories,  12  were  by-lined.  Does 
the  more  than  prolific  use  of  by¬ 
lines,  in  some  unconscious  way 
tend  to  absolve  the  owner-put^ 
Usher  from  his  non-transferable 
responsibility  for  objective  re¬ 
porting  ?  Also,  are  we  encourag¬ 
ing  reporters  to  write  with  one 
eye  on  the  day-by-day  report¬ 
ing  but  with  another  glistening 
eye  on  prizes  at  both  the  state 
and  national  level?  Does  report¬ 
ing  under  those  circumstwees 
not  distort  its  ovm  purposes  ? 

“My  third  category  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  restraint.  Isn’t 
the  insistence  upon  the  exercise 
of  restraint  a  part  of  the  dis- 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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ABC  Agency  Members  Ask 


Revised  Zones  for  Papers 


course,”  he  said,  “there  has  bees 
opposition  to  opening  the  door 
to  auditing  unpaid  circulatios. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  businei, 
paper  publishers  who  welc^ 
the  chance  to  show  a  breakdowi 
of  both  paid  and  unpaid  cireii. 
lation.” 


Resolution  Follows  Suggestion 
Of  Broadcast  Market  Pattern 


After  hearing  a  stinging  at¬ 
tack  on  newspapers  as  ^n  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Division  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  on 
Oct.  20  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  try  to 
persuade  publishers  to  revise 
their  circulation  zones. 

Sidney  W.  Dean  Jr.,  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Inc.,  made  the 
attack  and  worded  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  went  to  the  member¬ 
ship  meeting  where  it  was 
passed  Friday  morning. 


UnunimuiiM  View 


The  score  of  agency  media 
executives  who  attended  the 
Division  session  agreed  on  the 
resolution.  George  C.  Dibert,  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
Chicago,  offered  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  on  the  “independence” 
of  publishers,  but  he  joined 
others  in  recommending  that  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  flood  both  the 
ABC  board  and  the  new'spapers 
with  letters  on  their  agency 


ports  on  city  trading  zones  are 
archaic.  They  cannot  lie  related 
to  other  accepted  markets. 

“The  question  is,  do  we  want 
the  Nielsen  market  groups  or 
some  modification  of  the  city 
zones  or  retail  trading  zones?” 

Text  of  the  resolution  as  it 
was  edited  by  Kenneth  Laird, 
Tatham-Laird  Inc.,  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee,  follows: 

“Be  it  resolved:  that  the  Ad- 
v'ertising  Agency  Division  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
requests  the  board  of  the  ABC, 
in  view  of  the  new  information 
on  citv  markets  that  will  be 


“The  newspaper  publisher’s 
position  is  that  he  should  be  the 
one  to  determine  what  his 
marketing  areas  are,”  Mr.  Di¬ 
bert  said.  “They  (the  pub¬ 
lishers)  just  don’t  want  anyone 
to  tell  them  how  to  report  their 
circulation.” 

“Yet  the  future  of  auditing 
servMce  is  dependent  upon  its 
usefulness  to  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Wlien  major  areas 
become  useless,  it  is  time  to  take 
action.” 

Mr.  Dibert  called  for  “real 
widespread  evidence  of  agency 
demand  for  change  by  individual 
letters  to  publishers.”  Kenneth 
Godfrey  of  the  American  As- 


The  advertisers  i).Lssed  a  r**©. 
lution  “enthusiastically”  endors¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  Board  and 
reaffirming  “our  desire  to  haw 
fully  audited  information  on  all 
circulation  and  disti-ibution  of 
the  ABC  business  pajiers  thattw 
use.” 


N. 


Fi 


A 

N. 


The  Fam  Publication  Divi. 
sion  asked  that  the  (juestion  of 
bulk  circulation  be  tabled  until 
next  year. 

The  Magazine  Division  r^ 
solved  that  the  Board  should 
consider  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
applying  to  subscrijrtion  sales 
the  same  as  one  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  publication  field.  This  pnr- 
vides  that  a  cash  discount  not 
to  exceed  5%  be  allowed  on  the 


sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  or  renewal  subscrip- 


made  available  in  the  various 
divisions  in  the  1960  Census,  to 
restudy  the  present  city  zone 
and  retail  t’^ading  zone  defini¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  toward  align¬ 
ing  them,  for  circulation  an¬ 
alysis,  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible  with  other  geographical 
areas  employed  for  the  reporting 
of  population  and  market  infor¬ 
mation;  and  when  these  revised 


cies  asked  if  it  w'ould  be  proper 
for  the  4-A’s  to  bulletin  members 
suggesting  letters  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  he  was  told  it  would 
be. 

The  Agency  Division  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  revised  form  adopted 
by  the  board  for  business  pub¬ 
lications  which  provides  for  the 
auditing  of  free  circulation. 

The  Division  also  asked  the 
Board  to  consider  elimination  of 
paragraph  3  “Population 
Groups”  on  consumer  magazine 
reports,  and  replace  it  with 


tions  sold  at  the  basic  .subscrip¬ 
tion  price  without  affecting  th( 
status  of  such  sales  in  the  ABC 
reports. 


.\d  Program  Urged 


“Immediate  support”  of  new 
papers  and  magazines  in  helpinp 
advertising  to  tell  its  story  to 
the  public  was  asked  by  Donald 
S.  Frost,  vicepresident  of  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  Company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  in  a  talk  to 
the  membership  meeting. 

Mr.  Frost  declared  such  sup- 


areas  are  brought  forward  for 
stationery  urging  newspapers  to  consideration  of  adoption,  that  either  Nielsen  county-city  sized  ^ 

change  their  city  and  retail  the  management  of  ABC  consult  definitions  or  some  other  form 


trading  zone  definitions. 

There  were  suggestions  from 
the  floor  that  the  Nielsen  market 
breakdowns  be  followed. 

“Print  is  no  longer  the  domin¬ 
ant  media,”  Mr.  Dean  main¬ 
tained.  Broadcast  media,  spe¬ 
cifically  TV,  has  vastly  superior 
impact  and  today  is  predomin¬ 
ant.  These  are  the  facts  of  life. 

“We  need  to  look  at  print 
media  differently  than  in  the 
past.  Newspapers  —  even  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  News — are  increasingly 
becoming  a  selective  segmented 
medium.” 


representative  groups  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertiser  members  and 
advertising  agency  members  be¬ 
fore  they  are  officially  adopted.” 


of  standard  metropolitan  area 
breakdowns. 


anti-advertising  tide  “faster 


Favor  ‘Unpaid’  Report 


Impracticable  for  Marketing 


Reports  Called  ‘.Archaic’ 


Mr.  Dean  predicted  the  con¬ 
tinuing  ascendancy  of  TV  over 
the  next  10  or  15  years  “unless 
pay-TV  should  enter  the  scene.” 
He  said  the  ABC  board  must 
examine  the  situation  and  plan 
to  provide  what  adverti.sers  and 
.their  agencies  need  to  make  up 
marketing  programs. 

“This  year  of  the  Census  is 
an  appropriate  one  to  begin  such 
plans,”  Mr.  Dean  said. 

“The  newspapers’  audit  re¬ 


in  order  to  frame  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  resolution,  Mr 
Dean  stepped  down  from  the 
platform  where  he  was  sitting 
as  a  director.  He  pointedly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  wished  to  take 
this  action  as  a  member,  rather 
than  as  a  director.  A  suggestion 
for  the  resolution  had  previously 
been  made  by  Carl  Georgi  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  media  director 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit.  He  suggested  in  moder¬ 
ate  tones  that  “today’s  news¬ 
paper  city  zones  are  impractic¬ 
able  from  a  marketing  point  of 
view.” 

“It  is  not  comparable  to  any 
other  source,”  he  said. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr. 
Dibert  sought  to  explain  the 
position  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  pointed  out  that 
publishers  now  could  report 
their  metropolitan  zones  on  an 
optional  basis. 


A  two-hour  meeting  of  the 
Advertiser  Division  was  taken 
up  with  discussion  of  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
circulation  of  business  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  meeting,  presided  over  by 
William  H.  Ewen,  the  Borden 
Company,  w'ho  announced  his 
resignation  from  the  ABC 
board  due  to  the  press  of  busi¬ 
ness,  saw  a  presentation  of  the 
new  business  ])aper  .  auditing 
form  staged  by  Robert  W. 
Boggs,  Union  Carbide  Plastics 
Co. 

The  new  form,  to  be  printed 
on  ivory  colored  stock,  for  the 
first  time  provides  space  for 
auditing  both  the  paid  and  un¬ 
paid  circulation  of  business 
papers,  along  with  statistical 
enumeration  on  both  types  of 
circulation. 

William  C.  Sproull  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.,  a  member  of  the 
boai^,  emphasized  that  the  new 
form  was  not  forced  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  paper  publishers.  “Of 


than  any  other  force  we  can 
muster.” 

He  said  it’s  going  to  take 
time  to  develop  a  program,  “but 
from  the  sound  of  things,  we 
should  be  under  way  right  now 
because  the  tide  can  be  runnini 
against  us.” 
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Plea  for  Principles 

ABC  is  in  danger  of  losing  iti 
position  as  “the  g^reatest  stabi¬ 
lizing  force  in  the  advertisiag 
and  publishing  business”  unleit 
its  own  members  increase  their 
support  of  its  basic  purpose, 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade  magazine,  as¬ 
serted.  He  criticized  publisher 
members  w'ho  are  guilty  of  play¬ 
ing  the  “numbers  game”  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  electronic  media. 

“Electronic  media  don’t  ha« 
anything  comparable  to  audited 
paid  circulation  figures,”  Mr. 
Motley  said.  “In  the  absence  o: 
such  comparable  figures,  they 
have  been  forced  to  depend  on 
private  research  services  whii 
attempt  to  measure  electroBK 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Newspaper  Group  Blasts 
Free  Distribution  Audit 

Asks  ABC  Directors  to  Rescind 
New  Business  Publication  Rule 


The  Newsfrayrer  Division  of 
the  Audit  Hiircau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
vetek  in  New  York,  unanimously 
demanded  that  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  rescind  a  new  rule  allow- 
ng  business  publications  to 
show  unpaid  distribution  figures 
along  with  i)aid  circulation  in 
ABC  reports. 

The  five  news])aper  members 
jf  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Dne  other  director  had  voted 
against  the  new  rule  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Oct.  19.  The  lx)ard  has  31 
members. 

The  New'spafoer  Division  reso¬ 
lution  declarecl: 

“We  definitely  feel  that  this 
inwise  move  is  a  change  in  posi- 
ion  from  the  Bureau’s  purpose 
)f  dealing  only  with  paid  cir- 
.’ulation  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  definition  thereof. 

“We  petition  the  lx)ard  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practices  as  empha- 
siied  by  the  words  on  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  seal,  ‘Audited  Paid  Cir¬ 
culation.’  ” 

The  Advertiser  Division  ap¬ 
proved  the  ABC  Board’s  action. 


Allernatr  Forms 

The  board  the  night  before 
had  ruled  that  hereafter  busi¬ 
ness  publications  may  submit 
the  usual  blue  form,  with  modi¬ 
fications,  showing  net  paid  cir- 
mlation  or  a  new  ivory-colored 
form,  showing  on  the  first  page 
Jnd  adding  the  two  figures,  paid 
circulation  and  unpaicl,  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Newspaper  members  of  ABC 
expressed  outrage  that  business 
ptpers,  comprising  only  12% 
!>f  the  membership,  had  been 
xWe  to  vote  the  change  in  the 
!>oard  meeting  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  6. 

“This  ruling  will  open  a  Pan¬ 
dora’s  box  and  we  will  face  in- 
'^ssion  by  shoppers,”  asserted 
one  newspaper  member. 

A  spokesman  for  ABC  said 
fhat  of  the  350  business  publica¬ 
tion  members  probably  not  more 
|l|4n  50  will  use  the  new  com¬ 
bination  form  showing  both  paid 
*nd  unpaid  distribution. 

Bulk  Sales 

Newspaper  members  were  es- 
P*ially  upset  over  the  news  of 
the  action  by  the  board  because 


it  reached  them  only  minutes 
after  they  unanimously  had  ap¬ 
proved  a  report  of  a  special 
I)  a  i  1  y  Newspaper  Directors 
Conun ittee  which  recommended 
that  no  changes  lie  made  in  re- 
jxarting  paid  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  to  include  bulk  sales. 

For  20  years,  ABC  members 
have  debated  whether  bulk  sales 
of  newspapers  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  in  hotels  and  motels  should 
be  included  in  ABC  statements 
of  net  paid  circulation. 

At  the  last  1959  divisional 
meeting  of  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers,  considerable  time  was 
spent  on  a  discussion  of  the  bulk 
sales  rule.  H.  Galt  Braxton, 
publisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
Free  Press,  at  that  time  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution,  the  intent 
of  which  was  to  yoermit  copies 
of  newspapers  furnished  free 
to  patrons  of  hotels,  motels,  hos¬ 
pitals,  airlines,  steamships,  etc., 
to  be  counted  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Amendments  proposed  by 
Earl  Gregory,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News,  and  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  were  adopted  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
board  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
newspaper  members  to  make  an 
intense  study  of  the  bulk  rule 
and  submit  a  recommendation 
for  change  or  for  an  educational 
program  to  be  carried  out  with 
circulation  managers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  on  the  present  rule. 

Reporting  for  the  committee, 
E.  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  said,  in  part: 

“The  general  subject  of  bulk 
sales  has  been  before  member¬ 
ship  divisional  meetings  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  many 
years.  There  have  been  many 
pros  and  cons  expressed,  but  to 
date  a  complete  solution  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  concerned  has  not 
been  found.  It  is  conceded  by  all 
that  in  certain  cases  such  as  at 
hotels  or  hospitals  the  distribu¬ 
tion  is  of  distinct  value  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Intense  Discussions 

“Discussions  back  in  the  early 
1930s  became  most  intense  as 
evidence  began  piling  up,  in¬ 
dicating  that  certain  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  were  arranging  in 
many  ways  to  have  thousands 
of  copies  distributed  daily  at 


hotels,  restaurants,  trains, 
steamships,  hospitals,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  any  kind  being 
made  by  the  recipient  (or 
reader).  In  certain  cases  whole¬ 
sale  rates  were  received  from 
the  purchasers  (third  parties), 
who  themselves  attached  adver¬ 
tising  stickers  and  arranged  for 
distribution. 

“Abuses  grew  to  a  point 
where  newspaper  publisher 
members  of  the  Bureau  believed 
that  serious  inroads  were  being 
made  in  discrediting  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘paid’  circulation,  and  its 
acceptance  by  advertisers.  As  a 
result  of  action  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  divisional  meeting  in 
1932  bulk  sales  were  eliminated 
from  page  one  except  by  nota¬ 
tion  ‘see  i>aragraph  4’  of  the 
report  where  an  explanation  of 
such  unpaid  distribution  was 
permitted.  Except  in  paragraph 
3,  in  total  press  runs,  at  no  place 
in  the  publishers’  present  state¬ 
ments  is  the  paid  and  unpaid 
added  together. 

Only  Net  Paid 

“Page  one  reports  only  NET 
PAID  circulation. 

“This  cleaning  up  of  reports 
at  that  time  was  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  advertisers  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  contributed  much  to 
the  ready  acceptance  of  ABC 
newspaper  reports  today.  The 
prestige  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
immeasurably  enhanced  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  ♦  ♦  * 

“Other  advertising  media, 
particularly  radio  and  TV,  have 
had  much  rough  going  in  the 
last  year  to  sustain  their  stand¬ 
ing  with  advertisers  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  analyze  claimed  so- 
called  ‘audience  figures,’  often 
astronomical.  It  appears  that 
recent  newspaper  linage  in¬ 
creases  may  reflect  transfers  of 
large  appropriations  to  print 
media  which  in  ABC  reports  can 
and  does  give  the  advertiser  a 
true  and  verified  figure  on  his 
exact  audience. 

“A  complete  listing  from  the 
March  31,  1960,  reports  of  all 
newspapers  in  continental  U.  S. 
show  only  256  daily  papers  re¬ 
porting  50  or  more  copies  under 
paragraph  4  —  bulk  sales. 

“Totals  of  all  papers  listed 
indicate  that  each  week  day  only 
approximately  30,800  morning, 
26,100  evening  and  23,600  Sun¬ 
day  copies  are  involved.  Papers 
in  22  larger  cities  account  for 
50%  of  this  total. 


“An  extensive  survey  of  large 
papers  shows  that  only  two  or 
three  are  in  favor  of  opening 
the  doors  in  any  way  by  chang¬ 
ing  present  rules.  It  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  were  the 
doors  to  he  opened,  these  same 
metropolitan  papers,  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to  promote  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  be  counted  as  paid,  would 
have  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  capitalize  on  the  change. 
Yet,  knowing  past  history  and 
the  pitfalls,  universally  they 
want  no  part  of  such  change 
from  present  rules  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

“Your  committee  has  toeen  ad¬ 
vised  that  hundreds  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers  have  themselves 
found  a  most  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion,  particularly  to  the  motel 
problem,  by  having  their  papers 
placed  on  sale  in  a  special  rack 
with  coin  box,  or  placed  on  the 
counter  in  the  motel  office  con¬ 
venient  for  patrons  to  buy. 

“In  conclusion,  as  a  result  of 
its  surveys  and  deliberations, 
your  committee  recommends  that 
the  Newspaper  Division  take  no 
action  to  disturb  the  present  full 
acceptance  of  ABC  reports  as 
symbolic  of  ABC  high  standards 
of  integrity.  It  appears  to  us 
the  risk  is  too  great  to  accom¬ 
plish  so  little.  The  final  decision 
rests  upon  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion.” 


Quick  Derision 

decision  was  quickly 
newspaper  members 


That 

made,  all 
voting  to  keep  the  present  rules. 

The  committee  was  made  up 
of: 

Class  1,  daily  newspapers 
published  in  Canada,  John  H. 
Preston  Brantford  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
positor;  Class  2,  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  Eastern 
Time  Zone,  Richard  C.  Steele, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Class  3,  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Central  Time  ^ne, 
Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press;  Class  4,  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Time  Zone,  Roy  A. 
Brown,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Journal;  Class  5, 
daily  newspapers  having  less 
than  15,000  circulation,  Lester 
C.  Walker,  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Guide  &  Tribune;  Class  6,  news¬ 
papers  having  more  than  100,- 
000  circulation,  E.  Roy  Hatton, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  and  Richard  C.  Steele, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  were 
re-elected  for  two  years  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Newspaper  Division 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  K.  A. 
McMillan,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
was  elected  to  represent  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  on  the  Board 
(Continued  on  i>age  52) 
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3  Dailies  Cooperate 


In  South  Dakota  Poll 


Bv  Chuck  Cecil 


Watertown,  S.  D. 

South  Dakota’s  Governor 
Ralph  Herseth  took  time  out 
during  a  recent  press  conference 
to  comment  on  the  South  Dakota 
Poll,  which  is  sponsored  by  three 
daily  newspapers. 

He  quipped  that  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  more  of  its  ac¬ 
curacy  when  his  party  was 
ahead  or  gaining  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  to  discount  it  when  the 
poll  showed  members  of  his 
camp  behind. 

His  comments  didn’t  in  the 
least  denote  a  distrust  for  the 
accuracy  or  validity  of  the  poll, 
which  measures  public  opinion 
on  farms,  cities  and  towns  from 
the  rich  farming  sector  in  the 
east  to  the  high  and  forested 
Black  Hills  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state. 


50.3%  of  the  votes  had  an  “X” 
next  to  Taft’s  name. 


Currently,  the  South  Dakota 
Poll  shows  the  Nixon-Lodge 
ticket  ahead  with  about  60% 
for  Nixon  and  Lodge. 


Mailed  Questionnaires 


Candidate  preference  isn’t  the 
only  question  the  poll  asks  resi¬ 
dents.  It  takes  the  public  pulse 
on  other  matters,  too.  Several 
years  ago  the  mailed  question¬ 
naires  asked  residents  if  they 
were  for  or  against  the  ban  on 
out-of-state  duck  hunters.  Most 
said  they  were  against  such  a 
ban. 


the  citizen  to  indicate  his  po¬ 
litical  part  preference  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  —  if  any  —  cross¬ 
over  voting  can  be  exi)ected. 

Results  of  the  poll  are  given 
front  page  play  in  each  of  the 
sponsoring  newspapers  —  all 
coming  out  with  the  story  on 
the  same  day. 

Answers  to  questions  often 
provide  interesting  reading.  A 
person  who  received  a  question¬ 
naire  once  returned  it  with  a 
question  of  his  owned  penned  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

“What  is  this  South  Dakota 
Poll?”  he  demanded  to  know. 
“Wall  Street  and  its  capitalists? 
If  you  want  to  see  how  I  vote, 
go  to  the  polls.” 


Dick- Jack  Don’t 
Impress  Cooks 


Paper  Supports 
Rival  of  Adman 


In  fact,  most  South  Dakota 
political  candidates  look  forward 
to  publication  of  the  poll. 
Through  the  years,  they  have 
developed  a  respect  for  its  ac¬ 
curacy.  Often,  the  candidate  will 
wait  for  the  poll’s  results  to  be 
printed  before  mapping  his 
strategy  or  planning  his  next 
political  junket. 


Some  of  the  sportsmen,  how¬ 
ever,  argued  that  the  poll  did 
not  indicate  their  feelings  on  the 
matter.  What  they  didn’t  think 
of  at  the  time  was  that  the  poll 
was  not  designed  merely  for 
sportsmen,  but  for  the  general 
public  —  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  did  not  want  to  prohibit  out- 
of-state  duck  hunters  from 
shooting  on  South  Dakota  pot¬ 
holes. 


In  Ninth  Year 


The  poll  is  a  joint  undertak¬ 
ing  of  the  Watertown  Public 
Opinion,  the  Aberdeen  Ameri- 
canrNews  and  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader.  The  three  east¬ 
ern  South  Dakota  dailies  are 
all  privately  owned. 

In  its  ninth  year,  the  poll  has 
become  a  sounding  board  of 
South  Dakota’s  political  and 
domestic  interests.  It  has  meas¬ 
ured  public  thinking  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  from  hunting 
laws  and  income  taxes  to  presi¬ 
dential  favorites  and  school  re¬ 
organization. 

In  the  primary  and  general 
elections  since  its  inception  in 
1952,  it  has  accurately  predicted 
the  outcome  of  22  of  24  contests. 
In  the  primary  elections,  it  has 
not  only  successfully  indicated 
the  winning  candidate  several 
weeks  before  the  election,  but 
has  made  it  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  will  win  the  second 
highest  number  of  votes  as  well. 

In  the  1952  primary,  it  showed 
that  49.3%  of  the  state’s  voters 
would  cast  ballots  for  Taft. 
About  46%  of  the  citizens  ques¬ 
tioned  favored  Eisenhower. 
When  the  ballots  were  counted. 


Editors  of  the  three  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspapers  choose  the  po¬ 
litical  topics  and  consider  mat¬ 
ter  accompanying  the  questions 
outlining  answering  procedure. 
When  everything  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  editors,  the 
questions  are  handed  over  to  a 
pollster  —  usually  a  college 
graduate  student  or  instructor, 
who  hires  a  small  undergrad¬ 
uate  staff. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ethan  H.  Campbell,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
News-Press  and  Gazette,  is  the 
Republican  nominee  for  con¬ 
gressman  from  the  6th  Missouri 
district  in  the  1960  election. 

The  newspapers  are  giving 
editorial  support  to  his  oppon¬ 
ent,  Congressman  William  R. 
Hull. 

Mr.  Campbell,  41,  is  a  survivor 
of  the  Bataan  death  march  of 
World  War  II.  He  served  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  3t^  years, 
the  last  two  in  Japan  as  a 
worker  in  a  steel  mill.  He  joined 
the  newspapers’  advertising  staff 
in  1946  and  was  named  to  his 
present  position  in  1952. 


WiLL(»iiGHBY,  Ohio 

The  H’c.st  Lake  County  Newt- 
Herald,  conducting  a  cooking 
school  at  Willowick,  Ohio,  on* 
night  of  one  of  the  so-called 
“great  debates”  of  Nixon  and 
Kennedy  set  up  eight  TV  sets  w 
the  300  women  could  see  and 
hear  the  candidates  before  school 
began. 

"ITie  audience  kept  talking 
during  the  TV  debate  and  a  vote 
was  taken  on  whether  to  cut  off 
the  TV  and  begin  the  cooking 
school.  Only  12  wanted  to  hear 
the  debate  and  they  went  to  a 
nearby  room  to  do  .so  while  the 
cooking  school  proceeded  without 
interruption  by  politicians. 


'U 


Lincoln  Election 
Page  Reproduced 

Atlanta,  Ga 
A  full-page  mat  reporting 
Lincoln’s  election  as  though  H 
were  yesterday  is  available- 
free — to  any  weekly  or  daily 
newspaper  which  requests  it  for 


The  standard-size  mat  ia  of¬ 
fered  as  a  public  service  by  tlu 
Atlanta  Jo%imal  and  Conaftfs- 
tion.  A  proof  of  the  page  and 
the  mat  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Mrs.  Patricia  La- 
Hatte,  promotion  manager,  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Full  and  Fair  Election 
Reporting  in  Dlinois 


At  that  point,  the  newspapers’ 
participation  in  the  poll  ceases 
until  publication. 

Names  of  persons  who  will 
receive  questions  are  picked 
from  telephone  books  of  all  com¬ 
munities  in  the  state  according 
to  a  simple  proportional  for¬ 
mula,  After  a  person  has  re¬ 
ceived  one  questionnaire,  the 
name  is  crossed  off  so  that  it 
will  not  be  picked  again.  The 
sampling  size  always  varies  and 
is  always  increased  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  tempo  is  stepped  up. 

The  poll  is  often  published 
within  a  week  after  the  sam¬ 
plings  have  been  mailed  out. 


Return  Envelopes 
A  stamped  envelope  is  sent 


with  the  questionnaire.  A  re¬ 
turn  of  from  30  to  50%  is  ex¬ 
pected  —  and  usually  received. 
The  heaviest  response  is  re¬ 
ceived  when  political  questions 
are  asked.  Often,  the  poll  asks 


Macomb,  Ill. 

“Illinois  daily  newspapers  are 
giving  a  full  and  fair  story  of 
the  presidential  campaign.” 

'That’s  what  the  Dean  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Services,  Co-ordinator  of 
Publications,  and  journalism 
professors  say  at  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  University  here. 

Dr.  Carlson  Crane,  Dean  of 
Public  Services,  and  Dr.  Reef 
Waldrep,  Coordinator  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  reported: 

“We  have  examined  and  read 
a  good  percentage  of  the  state’s 
papers.  We  study  the  papers 
carefully  in  our  exploration  of 
newspaper  techniques.  And  we 
are  satisfied.  We  recognize  that 
a  number  of  new'spapers  give 
editorial  page  support  to  Nixon 
— ^which  is  their  right.  We  who 
agree  on  our  findings  that  the 
state’s  press  gives  a  fair  and 
full  report  on  both  candidates 
are  predominantly  Democratic. 

“That  makes  our  agreement 
more  meaningful.” 


EDITOR  SC  PU 


They  add:  “The  editorial  page 
is  a  different  matter.  There  have 
been  some  hardhitting  editoriali 
that  literally  take  Kennedy  to 
task — often  bitterly. 

“It  is  interesting  to  take  about 
20  of  our  daily  papers  for  one 
day  and  to  see  how  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  handled.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  objectivity  and  faimesa  — 
when  you  know  what  the  editor 
really  thinks  and  says  on  the 
editorial  page.” 

Side  by  side  on  state  papers 
the  professors  said  you  will  fine' 
twin  heads  telling  both  Ken 
nedy’s  and  Nixon’s  stories: 

Kennedy  Says  Blunders  Cut 
Latin  Esteem 

Nixon  Hits  At  Kennedy 
‘Double  Talk’ 

They  say:  “No  reader  of 
Illinois  Newspapers,  regardlem 
of  his  party,  need  fear  that  b* 
won’t  get  to  read  what  his  can^ 
date  is  doing  and  saying.  Ami 
headlines  and  position  on  paff** 
eoe  just  as  fair.” 

BLISHER  for  October  29,  19* 
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vote  this  November.  Altogether, 
he  expects  his  articles  will  total 
6,000  wrords. 
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Foreign  Press  Interprets 

Eager  for  Stories 


U.S.  Presidential  Story 

Reporters  Here  Supply  Views 
About  Campaign 


By  Be>b  Warner 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  for¬ 
eign  press  in  America  has  showm 
a  greater-than-usual  interest  in 
the  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Overseas  newspapers 
have  carried  a  good  proportion 
jf  spot  new's  and  interpretive 
material  about  the  campaign, 
much  of  it  front  page  copy. 
There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that 
many  people  in  Europe  and  Asia 
believe  they  have  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
this  particular  election. 

These  observ’ations  are  based 
on  talks  with  foreigrn  corre¬ 
spondents  and  agency  bureau 
Aiefs  in  this  country  who  gen¬ 
erally  agree  that  the  heightened 
foreign  press  interest  in  a  do¬ 
mestic  election  is  based  on  the 
following  factors: 

•  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
Senator  Kennedy  have  both  em¬ 
phasized  the  issue  of  their  re¬ 
spective  potentials  for  leader¬ 
ship,  particularly  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  most  effective 
in  a  time  of  international  crisis. 
Their  statements  of  policy  and 
attitudes  toward  such  global 
issues  as  Cuban-American  rela¬ 
tions,  defense  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  the  Algerian  War,  the 
Arsb-Israeli  conflict  and  the  rise 
of  nationalism  in  Africa,  have 
kept  foreign  correspondents 
scurrying  to  maintain  a  steady 
Bow  of  copy  back  home. 

Debates  Create  Interest 

•  The  television  debates  have 
intensified  world- wide  interest 
in  the  campaign.  As  a  totally 
new  approach  to  political  cam¬ 
paigning  there  was  as  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  technique  it¬ 
self— and  its  potential  effect  on 
'oters — as  there  was  in  any¬ 
thing  the  candidates  said. 

The  debates,  particularly  the 
Quemoy-Matsu  issue,  made  big 
headlines  in  almost  every  Euro¬ 
pean  capital.  In  England,  each 
of  the  first  three  debates  were 
televised  virtually  uncut.  An 
American  touring  Europe  at  the 
time,  Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  presi- 
|i*nt  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  said  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  debate  seemed  to  spark 
»  keener  interest  in  the  cam- 
P*iffn  than  had  previously  ex- 


Developments 


isted.  At  the  time  he  left  Rome, 
Mr.  Hurleigh  said,  the  campaign 
was  played  on  front  page  in 
major  Rome  newspapers. 

•  The  strained  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Russia  has 
led  to  widespread  anxiety  over 
the  cold  war.  People  in  foreign 
nations,  particularly  government 
leaders  and  intellectual  groups, 
are  hungry  for  information 
about  the  campaign  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  itself — an  intricate  process 
to  explain,  especially  to  Asians 
and  Africans, 

Sectional  Views 

In  the  U.  S.,  correspondents 
and  news  agencies  keep  up  with 
the  election  by  a  wide  variety 
of  methods  and  their  editorial 


Four  journalists  from  Turkey 
have  come  to  work  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Indianapolis  and  Phoe¬ 
nix  under  scholarships  given  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 

On  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  for  four  weeks  are  Muam- 
mer  Kaylan,  35-year-old  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Aksam,  one  of 
the  largest  morning  papers  in 
Turkey;  and  Hilmi  Yuvuz,  24, 
political  editor  of  Vatan,  influ¬ 
ential  Istanbul  daily. 

On  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  are  Umit  De- 
niz,  38,  roving  correspondent  of 
Milliyet,  and  Selami  Akpinar, 
45,  political  analyst  and  editor 
of  Vatan. 

The  annual  scholarships  will 
enable  the  Turkish  newsmen  to 
study  journalistic  techniques  and 
production.  They  were  awarded 
by  Mr.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
four  U.  S.  newspapers,  “as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  courage  and  pro¬ 
fessional  abilities  of  Turkish 
newspapermen.”  The  executive 
conunittee  of  the  Istanbul  As¬ 
sociation  of  Journalists  chose 
the  recipients. 

Mr.  Akpinar,  one  of  several 
Turkish  newspapermen  jailed 
early  this  year  for  publishing 
articles  in  criticism  of  the  since- 


viewpoints  are  as  sectional  or 
bias^  as  anything  found  in  the 
domestic  press. 

Hans  Steinitz,  a  correspondent 
for  Der  Bund  of  Switzerland 
and  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  here,  com¬ 
pleted  a  seven-day  trip  through 
the  mid-West  and  South.  In  the 
principal  cities  he  called  on 
newspaper  editors  and  ques¬ 
tioned  them  about  politics  and 
grassroots  feelings. 

Mr.  Steinitz  said  he  tries  to 
obtain  a  broad  picture  of  the 
local  situation  by  interviewing 
political  reporters  as  well  as 
editors,  and  by  talking  to  as 
many  townspeople  as  possible. 
This  trip,  he  was  particularly 
on  the  lookout  for  attitudes  and 
opinions  on  unemployment,  farm 
problems,  inflation,  religpous  and 
race  issues.  His  articles  for  Der 
Bund  will  include  an  analysis  of 
recent  trends  in  Negro  voting 
and  a  report  on  how  local  news¬ 
papermen  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  think  Negroes  will 


overthrowm  Menderes  national¬ 
ist  regrime,  said  such  imprison¬ 
ment  intensified  the  struggle  for 
democracy  and  thus  contributed 
to  the  people’s  success. 

The  articles  were  written  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulliam. 

Freedom  of  the  press  now 
reigrns,  Mr.  Akpinar  said.  Anti¬ 
democratic  press  laws  were  for¬ 
mally  abolished  by  the  new  mili¬ 
tary  government  a  week  ago. 

“Within  10  hours  after  the 
overthrow,”  he  said,  “press  laws 
were  no  longer  enforced.”  Even 
the  prison  warden  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  label  of  “convict”  on 


Just  prior  to  his  trip,  Mr. 
Steinitz  observed  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
election  in  Switzerland. 

“I  told  my  editor  that  because 
of  events  at  the  United  Nations 
I  would  postpone  the  election 
trip  and  concentrate  on  the  As¬ 
sembly  story  instead,”  Mr. 
Steinitz  relaW.  “He  agreed  with 
my  reasoning  at  the  time  but  he 
also  said,  ‘Please  don’t  wait  too 
long  because  we  are  eager  for 
something  on  the  elections.’ 
Considering  this  reaction,  I  can’t 
really  say  that  the  Khrushchev 
circus  drowned  out  all  other  in¬ 
terests  for  my  paper.” 

Mr.  Steinitz  said  he  person¬ 
ally  has  “a  mild  preference  for 
Senator  Kennedy”  but  that  in 
articles  back  home  he  has  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  win. 

Europeans  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  man  who  may  be 
the  next  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Steinitz  has  not  neglected  to 
speculate  on  the  possibilities.  He 
has  written  that  if  Mr.  Nixon 
wins  Under- Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon  or  Governor  Nel- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


the  jailed  newsmen. 

“The  first  day  I  entered 
prison,”  he  said,  “I  was  invited 
in  to  the  warden’s  room.  ‘My 
conscience  does  not  permit  me 
to  accept  you  as  a  convict,’  he 
told  me,  ‘So  we  are  going  to  be 
friends  here,  but  only  within 
the  walls.’  And  we  were.” 

In  the  United  States,  the  visi¬ 
tors  said  they  are  particularly 
enthusiastic  over  the  national 
elections.  They  were  surprised 
when  told  election  returns  reach 
the  Phoenix  newspaper  office 
within  a  few  hours  of  poll  clos¬ 
ing. 


editor  ec  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1960 


ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  given  by  Gene  Pulliem,  two  Turkish  journelistt 
talk  with  Michaal  Pedav  of  the  Ariione  Republic  as  they  begin  assign- 
ments  here:  Seiemi  Akpinar,  at  left;  Umit  Deniz,  center;  and  Mr.  Padev. 
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4  Newsmen  From  Turkey  Working  Here 


Fleet  Street  Looks 
Behind  Catastrophe 


By  Peter  Boetock 


London 

Journalists,  especially  me,  are 
not  noted  for  their  sentimental¬ 
ity.  But  forgive  me.  This  is  one 
heck  of  a  difficult  story  to  write. 
It’s  not  every  day  you  have  to 
pick  out  the  superlatives  to 
write  about  the  most  tragic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Fleet 
Street — the  death  of  three  mass 
circulation  newspapers  all  with¬ 
in  one  week.  (E&P,  Oct.  22). 

But  that  is  just  what 
happened.  It  started  with  Roy 
Thomson  closing  down  the  Sun¬ 
day  Empire  News — its  circula¬ 
tion,  though  over  the  2,000,000 
mark,  too  small  to  make  it  eco¬ 
nomic.  That  was  bad  enough — 
and  at  least  the  news  came  out  a 
week  before  the  final  rites  were 
to  be  held. 

Not  so  the  death  of  the  1,- 
100,000  circulation  News  Chron¬ 
icle  nor  its  evening  stable  com¬ 
panion  the  Star,  selling  just 
under  three  quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies.  Theirs  was  sudden 
and  dramatic — in  fact  sensa- 
tionaL 


3,000  Jobs 


The  staff  of  the  News  Chron¬ 
icle  were  busily  getting  the 
following  morning’s  edition 
ready  to  go  to  bed  when  they 
were  called  together  and  told 
the  stark  truth.  No  more  News 
Chronicle.  It  had  been  scuttled; 
sold  out  to  the  rival  Daily  Mail. 

In  one  fantastic  24  hours  of 
rumour  and  counter  rumour 
over  3,000  employees  suddenly 
found  themselves  out  of  a  job. 

Most  of  the  price  ($5,390,000) 
paid  by  the  Daily  Mail’s  group- 
Associated  Newspapers  Ltd. — 
will  go  toward  paying  off  staff 
compensation  and  pensions.  They 
say  this  is  inadequate.  And  the 
threat  of  a  national  newspaper 
strike  in  support  of  their  de¬ 
mands  has  still  not  lifted. 

The  big  sellout  came  in  spite 
of  at  least  four  other  bids  which 
would  have  kept  one  or  both  of 
the  papers  alive.  But  for  some 
unexplainable  reason,  the  News 
,  Chronicle’s  chairman,  Laurence 
Cadbury,  decided  the  only  way 
out  was  to  kill  the  papers  by 
merging  them  with  their  politi- 
luenemies. 


sociated  Newspapers  group. 

Now  the  facts  behind  the 
deaths  are  becoming  known.  We 
find  that  the  News  Chronicle, 
in  a  fateful  piece  of  manage¬ 
ment,  decided  to  end  its  contract 
with  the  Sunday  News  of  the 
World.  The  Chronicle  printed 
that  paper’s  northern  edition. 
Probably  it  hoped  the  News  of 
the  World  would  try  to  buy  the 
Chronicle’s  Manchester  plant — 
or  at  least  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  sizable  amount  more  than 
the  reputed  $150,000  a  year 
it  had  been  paying  for  the  use 
of  it  on  Sundays. 


Tliomson’s  Move 


They  reckoned  without  Roy 
Thomson.  He  rapidly  made  up 
his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  fast 
ailing  northern  Sunday  paper, 
the  2,000,000  circulation  Empire 
News,  and  switch  his  Man¬ 
chester  printing  plant  over  to 
rolling  out  the  copies  of  the 
News  of  the  World. 

Deprived  of  this  otherwise 
assured  annual  profit,  the  News 
Chronicle  faced  the  inevitable. 


Daily  Express  nearing  the  4,- 
500,000  mark. 

The  no-notice  demise  meant 
that  copies  of  the  re-styled  Daily 
Mail,  incorporating  the  News 
Chronicle,  were  popped  into  the 
post  boxes  of  all  the  old  News 
Chronicle  subscribers  before  the 
rest  of  Fleet  Street  had  geared 
itself  up  to  snatching  the  paper¬ 
less  readers  for  their  own. 

Although  nothing  can  hide  the 
fact  that  the  News  Chronicle 
died  due  to  weak  journalism,  the 
economics  are  interesting. 

The  News  Chronicle  was 
losing  virtually  $22,000  a  week. 
Its  advertisement  rates  were  too 
high  for  its  circulation.  This 
brought  about  a  vicious  circle. 
Like  all  other  British  news¬ 
papers  it  depends  on  ads  to 
support  its  low-three  cent-price- 
tag  and  make  up  the  gap  in 
production  costs.  But  with  a 
falling  circulation  it  lost  ad 
revenue  which  meant  it  could 
not  afford  the  newsprint  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  large  editions  needed 
to  capture  new  readers  and  ulti¬ 
mately  new  revenue. 


Even  so  there  were  several 
alternatives  to  the  drastic  one 
taken  by  Mr.  Cadbury. 

Sir  Frank  Packer  with  his 
Australian  Consolidated  Press 
had  tried  for  10  months  to  buy 
the  Chronicle  for  as  much  as  $7,- 
500,000  (£2,500,000).  After  re¬ 
peated  rebuffs  he  finally  with¬ 
drew  this  summer.  Roy  Thom¬ 
son,  anxious  to  have  a  daily 
mouthpiece  on  Fleet  Street, 
wanted  to  buy  the  Star  and 
interest  in  the  same  paper  had 
been  shown  by  the  Daily  Mirror 
Sunday  Pictorial  group. 

And  not  least  of  all  were  the 
overtures  made  by  a  Liberal 
party  syndicate  led  by  Frank 
Byers  who  for  the  sake  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  voice  in  the  national 
press  had  persuaded  a  group  of 
financiers — he  is  a  director  of 
Rio  Tinto — to  put  up  the  money 
either  to  buy  the  paper  or  keep 
it  alive  by  raising  new  capital. 

None  of  the  efforts  succeeded. 
And  to  the  dismay  of  all  free 
thinking  political  minds  was 
bom  the  union  between  the  Mail 
and  the  Chronicle. 


Surpising!  because  the  Chron¬ 
icle^  has  long  been  the  champion 
of  the  Liberal  political  p^y. 
Now  it  is  absorbed  into  its 
ix>litical  arch  enemy — the  true 
blue  conservative  Daily  Mail. 
The  Star  was  absorbed  by  the 
Evening  News,  also  of  the  As- 


Good  Deal 


Unions’  Fatal  Role 


So  it  died.  But  there  are  many 
who  feel  strongly  that  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  was  the  restrictive 
practices  of  the  print  unions — 
notorious  for  their  high  wages 
and  featherbedding.  Talking  to 
one  of  the  production  men  the 
day  after  the  catastrophe  I  was 
left  in  no  doubt  had  the  print 
men  pulled  their  weight  and  cut 
out  all  restrictive  practices  there 
could  have  been  a  big  enough 
cut  in  staff  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  efficiency  to  have 
turned  the  paper  into  a  profit¬ 
able  concern.  As  it  was,  the 
unions  killed  themselves. 

This,  together  with  the  spiral¬ 
ling  cost  of  newsprint  up  from 
a  pre-war  $30  a  ton  to  a  present 
day  $175  a  ton,  killed  the  papers, 
yet,  no  one  really  believes  that 
the  two  stable  mates  needed  to 
have  died  the  way  they  did. 

What  a  contrast  this  saga  of 
the  News  Chronicle  is  to  that 
of  the  labourite  Daily  Herald 
for  which  a  similar  fate  was 
predicted  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Now  freed  from  its  political 
chains  and  having  had  new  life 
breathed  into  it  from  the  pros¬ 
perous  Odhams  Press  Group,  it 
has  slashed  advertisement  rates, 
put  new  pep  into  its  editorial 
coverage  and  makeup  and  seems 
lined  up  for  a  bright  future. 


Asks  Liquor  Ad  Ban 


It  was  a  good  deal  for  the 
Daily  Mail — itself  ailing  in  re¬ 
cent  years  with  a  circulation 
only  just  limping  over  the  pay¬ 
ing  margin  of  2,000,000  copies 
a  day  compared  with  its  rival 


MONTGOMEaiY,  Ala. 

Gov.  John  Patterson  asked 
the  state’s  newspapers  this  week 
to  stop  printing  liquor  ads  be¬ 
cause  they  “tend  to  increase 
juvenile  delinquency.”  He  said 
he  would  not  ask  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  outlaw  them. 


TOP  BILLING  went  to  Pm| 
Speegle  when  the  veteran  cduim. 
ist  became  drama  editor  of  tk# 
San  Francisco  News-Call  Bullttin. 
Early  in  his  career  he  praetiesd 


Ruling  Allows 
Increase  in 


Press  Speed 


Gradual  speedup  of  press  runs 
at  the  New  York  News  from 
50,000  to  60,000  papers  per  hoar 
is  allowed  in  an  arbitration 
award  by  Chairman  Peter  H. 
Kelliher  of  Chicago.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  the 
were  Armory  H.  Bradford,  Ntt 
York  Times,  and  Philip  B. 
Stephens,  News.  They  con¬ 
curred  in  the  ruling. 

The  increased  speed  of  the 
new  presses  at  the  News  does 
not  violate  the  contract  and  does 
not  present  an  increased  safety 
hazard,  the  arbiter  held.  The 
imion  contended  that  a  change 
in  speed  constituted  a  change  in 
job  content  that  required  a  new 
rate  of  pay.  On  this.  Chairman 
Kelliher  said  that  under  file 
hourly  pay  system  an  employer 
has  the  right  to  expect  “a  fair 
day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay” 
and  he  found  that  work  loads 
may  be  changed  without  effect 
on  hourly  rates. 

The  chairman  dealt  with  the 
question  of  safety  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearings.  He  noted  that  presses 
installed  in  1934  with  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  50,000  papers  per  hour 
had  been  run  at  55,000  per  hour. 

New’  devices  such  as  the  ten¬ 
sion  plate  lockup  and  solid  steel 
guards  have  increased  the  safe^ 
of  operation,  the  arbiter  said. 
He  commented,  too,  that  since 
the  installation  of  present  equip¬ 
ment  no  full  plate  has  be« 
thrown  off  the  press,  and  no 
injuries  resulted  from  the  fh* 
occasions  last  year  when  plates 
were  broken. 


Goes  to  Redbook 


Sey  Chassler  has  left  the  pofr 
tion  of  editorial  director  of  Tw 
Week  magazine  to  be  executh* 
editor  of  Redbook. 
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[S  NEW  Y(»RK  aXY 

Lively  P.M.  Papers  Gain  Readers  at  10c 


Aggressive  competition  in 
jjew  York’s  evening  field  is 
leading  to  improved  newspapers 
and  stepped  up  promotion  that 
is  building  hack  circulation  lost 
,rtien  the  i)rice  to  readers  was 
(ioobled  from  5c  to  10c  three 
years  ago. 

Two  who  talk  most  about  their 
fight  in  public  are  the  Joumal- 
Anuriean  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun.  The  Scripps-How- 
anl  “World-Telly”  used  four- 
inch  black  type  to  boast  in  an 
ad  that  it.s  September  circula- 
tiMi  was  470,938,  a  gain  over 
September  1959  of  11,670. 

“Talking  about  gains!”  count¬ 
ered  Hearst’s  J-A,  in  inch-high 
type,  its  'September  daily  circu¬ 
lation  exceeded  615,000,  a  gain 
over  September  1959  of  more 
than  50,000.  The  J-A  claimed  a 
“Lead  of  more  than  150,000  over 
the  second  evening  paper.”  In  a 
ftdlowing  ad  it  gave  six-month 
averages  to  Sept.  30  as  618,000 
daily,  up  47,000  from  a  year  ago, 
and  812,000  Sunday,  up  33,000. 

Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  the 
J-A’s  publisher,  and  N.  S.  Mac- 
neish,  the  WT&S  vicepresident, 
talked  about  their  respective 
gains,  but  Marvin  Berger,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post,  said 
he  would  rather,  at  this  point 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
“watch  the  other  two  scrap.” 

All  three  conceded  that 


monthly  circulation  reports  were 
not  “important.”  There  are 
wide  fluctuations,  day  by  day. 
United  Nations  news,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  thrushchev’s  antics 
.sold  papers  but  the  World 
Series  proved  a  bust. 

The  Post  is  holding  its  own 
in  circulation,  even  if  it  has  not 
gained  back  what  it  had  at  5c. 

The  Post  this  week  triggered 
an  investigation  of  hamburgers 
being  sold  at  quick-lunch  count¬ 
ers.  Post  reporters  bought  up 
raw  meat  and  had  it  analyzed 
by  a  private  laboratory.  The 
tests  showed  an  enormous  bac¬ 
teria  count,  contamination  of 
fecal  matter,  and  high  water 
and  fat  content.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  turned  over  to  the 
Health  Commissioner. 

“We  are  headed  in  the  right 
direction,”  Mr.  Macneish  said 
of  the  WT&S.  “We  are  making 
steady  progress. 

“The  cost  of  producing  our 
paper  has  increased  25%  since 
1951,  the  first  full  year  since 
we  acquired  the  Sun.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  has  increased  almost  1,- 
000,000  lines  since  1951,  and 
that  includes  the  period  of  the 
5c  and  the  10c  price. 

“We  are  promoting  the  WT&S 
as  a  ‘quality’  newspaper.  At  con¬ 
siderable  cost  we  are  slowly 
building  home  delivery  in 
Queens,  Westchester  and  Brook¬ 
lyn. 


“We  have  increased  our  news 
content  by  a  considerable  amount 
since  we  raised  the  price.” 

Before  the  J-A’s  price  went 
up  to  10c  in  March  1957,  Mr. 
Kingsbury-Smith  said  that  the 
average  circulation  at  5c  for 
five  years  had  been  662,000. 

“On  ‘Sept.  26,  during  the  first 
days  of  Khrushchev’s  visit  to 
this  country,  we  hit  661,524,”  he 
said. 

In  1945,  he  said,  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  J-A  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,000,000  a  year.  The 
cost  for  1960  will  be  in  excess 
of  $31,000,000. 

Adding  a  complete  New  York 
stock  table  cost  about  $900,000 
a  year,  he  said.  In  1959-60  a 
total  of  12  new  writers  and  fea¬ 
tures  were  added  to  the  J-A. 
They  included  Jimmy  Cannon, 
the  sports  writer,  hired  away 
from  the  Post. 

The  J-A  raised  the  price  of 
its  Sunday  edition  Oct.  2  from 
20  to  25c.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
crease  since  1952  when  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Sunday  paper  went 
from  15  to  20c  a  copy. 

Merchants  Impressed 

Before  raising  the  price,  the 
J-A  improved  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  with  a  “Top  Talent”  page 
and  a  “Journal  for  Living”  sec¬ 
tion. 

“All  together  we  put  40  addi¬ 


tional  columns  of  unpaid  content 
into  the  Sunday  J-A,  adding  18 
new  attractions,”  the  publisher 
said. 

'The  added  price  of  the  Sunday 
edition  was  well  accepted  by  the 
public,  at  least  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  it  became  effective.  Only 
2,000  fewer  copies  were  sold  than 
the  week  before.  The  tally  for 
Oct.  2  was  814,728,  as  compared 
with  752,886,  the  same  Sunday 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith  said 
that  the  improved  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  had  been  noted 
and  praised  by  New  York  mer¬ 
chants. 

“For  the  first  nine  months 
through  September,  we  gained 
74,092  lines  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  “Lord  &  Taylor 
has  returned  to  the  J-A  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years.” 

Both  the  WT&S  and  the  J-A 
are  investing  more  money  than 
2ver  this  year  in  promoting  their 
papers.  The  WT&S  tends  to 
institutional  type  copy,  playing 
up  the  improved  newspaper, 
wiiile  the  J-A  has  been  calling 
attention  to  special  features. 
Thus  recently  on  the  women’s 
pages  of  the  Times  and  the 
Herald-Tribune  the  J-A  adver¬ 
tised  the  series  by  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor,  purchased,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith,  at 
“considerable  expense”  on  “How 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


Reporter  Makes  Like  Cadillac  in  a  Canoe 


Detroit 

An  800-mile  canoe  trip 
through  Canadian  wilderness 
from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  re¬ 
tracing  the  1701  route  of  An¬ 
toine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac, 
Detroit’s  founder,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Detroit  Times  reporter 
Jrfin  Creecy. 

The  three-week  trip  was  timed 
to  end  in  connection  with  the 
formal  opening  of  Coho  Hall, 
Detroit’s  new  convention  hall. 

It  was  just  fate,  reliable 
sources  in  the  Times  news  room 
report,  that  Mr.  Creecy  was 
chosen  for  the  peril-laden  trip 
up  the  Ottawa  River,  along  the 
Mattawa  River  to  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  down  the  French  River  to 
G«orgian  Bay,  then  along  the 
edge  of  Lake  Huron  to  the  St. 
Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  to 
the  Detroit  River. 

These  reliable  sources  say  that 
the  .managing  editor  was  de¬ 
bating  with  an  assistant  as  to 
whom  should  be  sent  on  the  trip 
when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  bald- 
P*ted  Creecy. 


“Ah,”  said  the  M.E.,  suddenly 
inspired.  “Just  the  nian  for  the 
job.” 

“But,”  protested  the  assistant, 
“•Creecy  hasn’t  been  in  a  canoe 
in  25  years,  and  even  then  his 
wife  did  the  paddling.” 

Can’t  Swim 

“Just  the  man,”  insisted  the 
M.E.  “Look  at  that  hairless 
head.  The  Indians  wouldn’t  be 
interested  in  scalping  him.  We 
musn’t  forget  the  liability 
angles.” 

“But  he  can’t  swim  a  stroke,” 
protested  the  assistant. 

“Ah,”  said  the  M.E.  “Get  me 
a  g(X)d  insurance  man  on  the 
phone.  Care  to  join  me  in  a  little 
investment?  Tell  Creecy  to  get 
a  canoe  and  paddle  and  get 
going.” 

Well,  anyway,  the  facts  are 
that  Mr.  Creecy  completed  the 
long  water  jaunt  successfully, 
aided  by  Lee  Bowers,  artist,  and 
Don  LaPointe,  of  the  photo  staff, 
who  divided  the  paddling  chore. 


Another  paddler  was  James  M. 
Babcock,  chief  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Library’s  Burton  His¬ 
torical  Collection. 

Mr.  Creecy,  it  seems,  just  went 
along  for  the  ride  and  to  file  the 
adventure  stories  which  made 
Page  One  for  the  three-week 
period. 

The  Times  adventurers  cut 
the  time  of  the  Cadillac  party — 
six  weeks — in  half.  But  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  it  must  be 
reported  that  they  used  an  out¬ 
board  motor  to  power  them  up¬ 
stream.  Of  course,  Cadillac 
didn’t  have  to  paddle  either;  he 
had  big  war  canoes  ^>wered  by 
brawny  Indians.  ^ 

“The  worst  time  on  the  whole 
trip,”  Mr.  Creecy  said,  “was 
when  they  made  me  get  into  a 
Cadillac  costume,  wig  and  all,  to 
take  part  in  ceremonies  along 
the  route.” 

*  Mr.  Creecy  got  soaked  in  one 
spill,  but  in  most  cases  when 
the  canoeists  were  shooting 
rapids  cn  the  rivers,  he  man- 


COMPACT?  —  Algonquin  Chiof 
Bernard  Bastien  greets  John 
Creecy  of  the  Detroit  Tinies  who 
is  made  up  to  resemble  the  ex¬ 
plorer  Cadillac. 


aged  to  get  out  on  the  excuse  of 
taking  pictures. 

The  adventures,  as  related  in 
the  Times,  won  a  lot  of  com¬ 
ment  and  served  to  reawaken 
interest  of  Detroiters  in  the  area 
where  Cobo  Hall  now  stands, 
almost  on  the  spot  where  Cadil¬ 
lac  landed  in  July,  1701. 
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News  Value  of  Travel 
Stressed;  Code  Voted 


By  James  Montagues 


WlLX,IAMSBURG,  Va. 

“Travel  is  an  industry  that 
can  produce  nmny  millions  of 
dollars  of  untapped  revenues 
for  the  press,”  Rotert  Nelson  of 
the  Virginia  Travel  Council 
stated  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers  here. 


“We  must  sell  the  newspapers 
on  the  fact  that  the  blurb  is  no 
more,  that  travel  does  create 
news  and  news  with  more  sales 
penetration  with  the  reader  than 
most  other  news,”  he  declared. 
“We  must  sell  the  newspapers 
on  a  complete  divorce  between 
the  advertising  and  the  news 
departments  as  it  relates  to 
travel.  We  must  get  the  bar 
sinister  oflF  the  escutcheon  of 
the  travel  editor.  We  must  sell 
the  editor  on  the  fact  that  the 
newspape#  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  pAlic  for  the  sound, 
comprehensive  development  of 
travel  facilities.” 


In  his 'appeal  for  more  news 
in  travel  writing,  Mr.  Nelson 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Yearbook  shows 
that  most  travel  editors  on 
newspapers  hold  numerous  other 
jobs,  some  as  many  as  five.  He 
also  noted  that  many  newspapers 
have  never  had  a  travel  page 
or  travel  section,  that  many 
managing  editors  and  publishers 
are  listed  as  travel  editors  “be¬ 
cause  they  hear  a  lot  of  good 
trips  come  free  by  just  assuming 
the  title  of  travel  editor.” 


Leavitt  Morris,  travel  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Boston,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Paul  McMahon, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Jean  Sim¬ 
mons,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
was  elected  first  vicepresident; 
Michael  Frome,  freelance  of 
Alexandria,  Va,  second  vice- 
president;  Frances  Shemanski, 
New  York  Journal- American, 
secretary;  and  Tony  Davenport, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  treas¬ 
urer. 


2. )  He  must  at  all  times  seek 
to  broaden  his  readers’  vacation 
horizons  in  every  possible  way 
by  providing  them  with  fresh, 
newsworthy  information  on  all 
aspects  of  pleasure  travel. 

3. )  Recognizing  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  of 
travel  in  fostering  international 
friendship  and  understanding, 
the  Travel  Writer  will  — 
wherever  possible  —  seek  to 
acquaint  his  readers  with  the 
many  possibilities  for  “people- 
to-people”  contacts,  the  pursuit 
of  special-interest  projects,  and 
other  aspects  of  trav'el  far  more 
rewarding  than  mere  sightsee¬ 
ing. 

4. )  The  Travel  Writer  should 
serve  as  a  “travel  critic,”  as 
ready  to  praise  as  to  condemn. 
As  the  representative  of  his 
readers,  he  will  protest  or  other¬ 
wise  draw  attention  to  inade¬ 
quacies  of  service,  comfort  or 
cleanliness  while  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  help  the 
travel  purveyor  by  offering  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  for  cor- 
T^ting  these  deficiencies. 

5. )  No  Travel  Writer  should 
allow  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  write  about  a  vacation  desti¬ 
nation  he  has  not  visited  or  a 
facility  or  service  he  has  not 
experienced  unless  personal 
knowledge  of  his  informant  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  the  details  are 
true  and  complete. 

6. )  The  Travel  Writer  cannot 
be  obligated  to  publicize  an 
operation.  His  expressed  re¬ 
actions  and  opinions  must  be  his 
own. 

7. )  The  Travel  Writer  should 
regard  all  group  press  trips  in 
which  he  participates  as  work¬ 
ing  trips  during  which  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  and 
to  report  with  objectivity  travel 
news  items  of  interest  to  his 
readers. 


AP  Speeds  Up 
Market  Wire 


Lewis 


Henderson 


Hoe  Press  Sales 
Job  for  Lewis 


Richard  E.  Lewis  has  resigned 
from  the  executive  staff  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  to  be 
vicepresident-sales  manager  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  press  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  Hoe  presi- 


The  Associated  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day  (Oct.  31)  will  increase  tht 
speed  of  its  High-Speed  Tele- 
typesetter  Stock  Circuit  fn® 
265  words  per  minute  to  400. 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  AP  ai. 
sistant  general  manager  said 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
list  will  be  completely  in  type 
in  newspaper  composing  rooms 
approximately  25  minutes  after 
close  of  the  Exchange  ticker. 
This  will  be  about  15  minutes 
faster  than  the  current  schedule. 

The  circuit  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  afternoon  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Montgomery  said 
the  six-wire  system  with  12 
operators  will  clear  in  42 
minutes  the  complete  lists  from 
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dent,  said  Mr.  Lewis  will  report  York  Stock  Exchange, 


to  William  W.  Henderson,  vice¬ 
president-press  sales,  who  is  also 
assuming  the  administration  of 
the  Press  Engineering  Division 
which  is  headed  by  Burton  C. 
Polglase,  vicepresident  and  chief 
engineer. 

A  mechancial  engineering 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Lewis  joined  the  Re¬ 
search  laboratory  staff  in  1949. 
Four  years  later  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mechanii^al  Depart¬ 
ment  of  ANPA  and  last  year,  in 
a  reorganization  which  placed 
that  department  under  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  he  was  named 
director  of  the  Mechanical  and 
Service  Division,  reporting  to 
Charles  H.  Tingley,  managing 
director  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Lewis’  resignation  from 
ANPA  is  effective  Nov.  15  but 
he  will  continue  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 


the  American  Exchange  and  ttw 
New  York  bond  list. 
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New  Financial  Report 


Also  on  Oct.  31,  AP  will  begin 
service  of  a  compact  morning 
paper  financial  report  on  a  new 
Teletypesetter  wire. 

The  wire  will  carry  a  number 
of  statistical  features,  including 
a  selected  list  of  stock  and  bond 
issues  from  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  the 
service  was  designed  to  fill  needs 
of  smaller  papers,  whose  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  desire  moit 
financial  news. 

The  wire  will  operate  from 
6  p.rti.  to  8  p.m..  New  Y<»k 
time,  five  days  a  week  and  will 
provide  two  columns  of  agate 
quotations,  and  about  two  col¬ 
umns  of  other  financial  page 
copy. 


Texas  Discount 
Group  Organized 


Total  Linage  Up  2%; 
Stewart  Reports  Sales 


Chi  Tribune  Names 
Holt  Travel  Editor 


Ethical  Code 


An  ethical  code  was  adopted 
unanimously.  It  stresses  the 
travel  writer’s  primary  obliga¬ 
tion  to  serve  his  readers  with 
truthful  reports. 

The  code: 

1.)  The  Travel  Writer’s  pri¬ 
mary  obligation  is  to  serve  his 
readers  with  truthful,  complete 
and  helpful  detailed  reports  on 
travel  destinations,  facilities 
and  services. 


Chicago 

Appoin'^ent  of  Kermit  Holt 
as  travel  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  succeeding  the  late 
William  W.  Yates,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Holt  has  been  assistant 
make-up  editor  since  early  in 
1957.  He  became  associated  wit’i 
the  Tribune  in  1940  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  report  r.  He 
served  two  years  with  its  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  after  World  War  II. 


Formal  announcement  of  a 
Texas  group  package  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  a  discount  offer,  will 
be  made  Nov.  1  at  a  meeting  in 
Dallas. 

The  papers  in  the  basic  group 
are:  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News,  with  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  as 
an  optional  unit. 

The  group,  represented 
Branham  Company,  ha^Ptearly 
1,000,000  circulatiQ0l|f  our  of 
the  papers  making  up  flTe  group 
are  engaged  in  com^tltive 
newspaper  markets.  Discounts 
will  be  given  to  advertisers  on 


Total  advertising  is  running 
2%  ahead  of  the  1959  figum 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Media  Records 
measurement  for  52  Cities.  Sep¬ 
tember  w-as  off  2.8%  after  a  dip 
of  4.4%  in  Augfust.  (Detailed 
figures  will  be  published  next 
week). 
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Rise  for  Year  Predicted 

Russ  Stewart,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  told  a  promotion  man¬ 
agers’  workshop  in  Chicago  this 
week  he  believed  total  linage 
for  the  year  would  be  about 
*  above  the  1959  linage.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  out  of  the  first  20 
presentotions  made  to  major  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  is  reckoned  that 
nine  sales  were  made  to  the 
tune  of  $9  million  in  newspaper 
schedules. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


rtlBUC  RELATIONS 

How  PR  Firm  Assists 
In  Placing  Ad  Linage 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Public  relations  people  are 
often  branded  as  “space  grab¬ 
bers.” 

There  are  exceptions  —  like 
Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates 
Ltd.,  New  York,  which  started 
hanging  public  relations  for  the 
.Associated  Bulb  Growers  of 
Holland  (ABGH)  back  in  1952 
and  today  finds  itself  involved 
in  a  program  to  encourage  the 
use  of  new.spaper  advertising. 
In  doing  so,  the  PR  firm  has 
become  quite  a  “space  sales¬ 
man.” 

How  can  a  PR  firm  get  in- 
TOlved  with  encouraging  the  use 
of  advertising? 

According  to  Philip  Klamet, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Gott¬ 
lieb,  and  account  supervisor  for 
.ABGH,  you’ve  got  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  work  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  flower  bulb  industry  in 
the  U.  S. 

Retailer  Assistance 

He  explained  that  the  ABGH 
has  in  this  country  a  permanent 
office  which  supervises  a  total 
marketing  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  advertising,  PR,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance  to  re¬ 
tailers.  Funds  for  this  promo¬ 
tional  activity  are  raised  by  a 
“tax”  levied  on  bulb  growers, 
supplemented  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  made  by  the  ex¬ 
porters  to  the  U.  S.,  based  on 
the  volume  of  shipment. 

(In  1959  the  group  sold  $12,- 
000,000  worth  of  flower  bulbs — 
tulips,  crocus,  hyacinths,  daffo¬ 
dils,  etc. — in  the  U.  S.  alone.) 

Out  of  the  total  budget,  $120,- 
OOO  has  been  allotted  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Sixty  per  cent  has  been 
devoted  to  newspaper  space,  and 
the  remaining  40%  goes  for 
color  ads  in  key  shelter  and 
garden  magazines. 

Institutional  Ads 

The  ABGH’s  advertising  is 
®08tly  institutional  in  nature 
Md  usually  revolves  around  a 
“Pall  Planting  Time”  theme. 
Newspaper  insertions  run  400 
lines  in  44  markets  three  times 
during  the  fall  season,  and  have 
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l)een  scheduled  in  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  or  on  the 
garden-supply  pages  of  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions. 

These  agency-placed  ads  are 
not  only  aimed  at  the  consumer 
but  are  also  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  and  supplement  inser¬ 
tions  placed  by  local  garden 
supply  retailers,  many  of  whom 
use  ABGH  supplied  ad  mats. 

According  to  Mr.  Klamet, 
there  are  something  like  20,000 
sales  outlets  for  ABGH’s  flower 
bulbs  in  the  U.  S.,  but  garden 
centers,  variety  stores,  and 
supermarkets  comprise  the  three 
largest  tyjjes.  Garden  supply  re¬ 
tailers  annually  gird  themselves 
for  an  intensive  10-week  selling 
period  that  runs  from  mid- 
September  through  November, 
with  a  slightly  later  selling  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  southern  states. 

When  the  schedule  of  ads  in 
newspapers  and  magrazines  has 
been  determined  (generally  by 
June),  ABGH  alerts  the  re¬ 
tailers  and  encourages  them  to 
use  the  free  mats  to  tie  in  with 
its  own  advertising. 

Hiiddy  Competitive 

The  individual  members  of 
ABGH  are  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  with  each  other.  'Their  ma¬ 
jor  conunon  bond  is  the  institu¬ 
tional  program.  Aside  from  this 
common  promotion,  it’s  every 
member  for  hinvself. 

During  the  winter  months  of 
January,  February  and  March, 
members  come  to  the  U.  S.  to 
visit  the  gfarden  supply  retailers, 
and  are  back  in  Holland  by 
May.  ’This  means  that  by  and 
large  there’s  no  retail  account 
servicing  in  the  U.  S.  by  the 
exporters  themselves  during  the 
heavy  fall  selling  iwriod. 

At  this  point,  the  ABGH’s 
New  York  office  must  take  on 
th3  job  of  assistance  to  the  re¬ 
tailers  without  surrendering  or 
compromising  the  institutional 
character  of  the  program.  This 
is  not  a^easy  task  in  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  members  are 
competing  with  one  another  so 
vigorously;  and  here  is  where 
Gottlieb  and  Associates  play 
their  most  important  role. 

for  October  29,  1960 


From  years  of  experience  with 
the  retail  trade,  the  Gottlieb 
staff  has  accumulated  gn'eat 
knowledge  of  all  types  of  retail 
establishments  and  has  acquired 
almost  a  sixth  sense  of  being 
able  to  anticipate  the  promo¬ 
tional  needs  of  retailers. 

Work  with  Elditoro 

Since  1952,  Gottlieb  has 
worked  closely  with  gardening 
editors  of  newspapers  and 
gardening  publications,  and 
originally  handled  such  normal 
PR  functions  as  supplying  to 
editors  the  basic  educational  ma¬ 
terial  on  flower  bulbs,  public 
service  messages  to  radio-TV, 
and  setting  up  and  conducting 
national  tours  of  the  “Dutch 
Tulip  Queen”  whom  they 
brought  over  from  Holland. 

Gradually  the  PR  firm  found 
itself  more  and  more  involved 
in  counselling  and  assisting  its 
client  in  design^ing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  booklets  and  brochures 
for  customer  education;  in  en¬ 
couraging  proper  instore  dis¬ 
play  procedures;  in  encouraging 
retailer  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  of  radio-TV  commer¬ 
cials;  and  in  setting  up  regional 
dealer  meetings  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  trade  shows.  Gottlieb 
&  Associates  suddenly  found 
itself  performing  as  many  mar¬ 
keting  functions  as  traditional 
PR  services  on  the  account. 

Flowers  ‘Newsworthy’ 

Among  the  problems  faced  by 
the  firm  has  been  an  under¬ 
standable  tendency  by  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  some  maga¬ 
zines  to  want  to  run  attractive 
pictures  of  spring  bulb  flowers 


in  bloom  in  the  spring  —  when 
the  flowers  are  seasonally  “news¬ 
worthy.” 

Mr.  Klamet  explained  that 
the  Gottlieb  firm’s  task  was  to 
convince  newspapers  that  they 
could  be  of  gn*eater  service  to 
readers  by  running  such  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  fall,  when  the  home- 
owner  could  actually  go  out  and 
do  something  about  preparing  a 
proper  spring  garden. 

“The  effort  has  been  larg^ely 
successful,  as  newspapers  have 
become  aware  that  readers  ap¬ 
preciate  being  reminded  in  the 
fall  about  their  annual  bulb¬ 
planting  chores,”  Mr.  Klamet 
said. 

Another  serious  problem 
which  worked  against  local 
newspaper  advertising  was  that 
flower  bulbs  are  not  only  highly 
seasonal  but  are  also  a  small 
item  price-wise  compared  to  the 
big-ticket  merchandise  such  as 
power  mowers,  cultivators,  lawn 
seed,  spraying  equipment,  etc. 

dolor  Mats  Offered 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  accumu¬ 
late  press  clippings,”  Mr.  Klar- 
net  said.  “We’re  trying  to  help 
retailers  to  sell  flower  bulbs.” 

Gustave  Springer,  ABGH’s 
U.  S.  representative,  noted  that 
in  his  opinion,  “Newspapers  pre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  finest  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  retailer  to 
help  him  sell  his  goods.” 

It  was  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  Gottlieb  &  Associates 
entered  into  a  phase  of  activity 
which  could  be  correctly  called 
“space  selling.”  On  their  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  ABGH  is  sending 
to  women’s  page  editors  mats 
for  color  reproduction  of  home 
gardens  using  bulb  flowers. 

This  marks  a  “significant 
first,”  according  to  Mr.  Klamet. 

At  the  same  time  the  ABGH, 
through  Gottlieb,  alerts  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  receiving  the  editorial 
color  mats  and  suggests  they 
contact  local  garden  supply  re¬ 
tailers  and  sell  them  ads  to  tie 
in  with  the  planned  editorial 
color  features. 

“As  a  promotional  tool  this 
combination  of  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  color  is  unparalleled 
in  the  garden  supply  field,  and 
probably  in  most  other  fields  as 
well,”  Mr.  Klamet  said. 

The  editorial  color  mats  are 
being  made  available  by  ABGH 
through  Sta-Hi  Color  Service, 
Fullerton,  Calif.,  and  are  free 
of  charge.  Any  or  all  of  the 
illustrations  can  be  supplied  to 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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NOTE  TO  AGENOES 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


What  is  public  relations?  You 
might  as  well  keep  asking,  Who 


Food  Brokers  Ask  Ads 
In  Local-Level  Terms 

Watson  Rogers,  president  of  consult  with  brokers  in  organiz- 


6  Penna.  Dedliog 
Form  Package  Buy 

Six  Central  Pennsylvania 
daily  newspapers  have  joined 
together  to  offer  national  and 
regional  advertiser?  a  package 
buy  known  as  the  “Mighty  MW. 
land  Market.” 

This  new  group  claims  68i% 


is  Sylvia?  You’ll  get  as  many  the  National  Fc^  Brokers  As-  ing  promotions  and  in  comity  coverage  of  the  nine-countram 

different  an.swers.  sociation,  told  the  nation’s  gro-  up  with  materials  that  will  be  North umhp/iri? 

♦  ♦  *  eery  manufacturers  this  week  acceptable  to  stores.  In  too  many  ^  pi  ^  1/ 

Next  week  in  Chicago  (Nov.  that  much  of  their  advertising  instances  pieces  are  produced  .  *  Huntfmrdon  ’ 

3-5),  the  3,000-meml)er  Public  effort  is  off  the  beam  and  that  for  national  display  which  are  ’  .  ^ 

Relations  Society  of  America  only  manufacturers’  manage-  not  practical  for  local  use,  are  Tvr„„u__ 

holds  its  luckv  13th  National  ment  can  get  it  back  on  course,  not  functional,  or  cannot  be  tied  ,  „  j 

Conference.  He  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  in  or  used  with  individual  store  ,  Clearfield 

According  to  this  group,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  promotions.  *  *  p’ ^  „  jj.  “  ^ 


^ .  .....  p  p-  1  4^  kJ  Member  newspapers  are  Sm- 

jnt  can  get  it  back  on  course,  not  functional,  or  cannot  be  tied  ,  ^ 

He  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  in  or  used  with  individual  store  i  ^  I’j 

roce  ry  Manufacturers  of  promotions.  /^’T***- 


practice  of  PR  is  the  “collective  America,  Inc.  during  their  an- 
effort  of  any  one  group  to  win  nual  convention  in  New  York, 
the  esteem  of  people,  by  its  con-  Mr.  Rogers’  remarks  were  based 


■  State  College-Bellefimte  Centrt 

‘.Appalling’  W’asie  Daily  Times,  DuBois  Cottritr- 

Express,  and  Huntingdon  Unm 
“The  waste  of  display  ma-  Julius  Mathews  Specal 


duct  to  deserve  that  esteem  and  on  a  national  market  research  terial  today  is  tremendous  and  ^-irencv  will  represent  the  nooa 
by  its  communications  to  main-  study  which  pin-pointed  opinions  appalling,”  he  said.  nationally 

tain  it.”  of  1,027  of  the  country’s  top  According  to  Mr.  Rogers,  if  _ _ 

Public  Relations  News,  Denny  food  brokers  on  advertising,  dis-  agency  people  regularly  consult  managers.  Get  the  key  people 

Griswold’s  magazine,  puts  it  this  play  material  and  promotions,  with  local  brokers  and  get  the  out  in  the  field  regularly, 

way:  “Public  relations  is  the  and  advertising  agency -food  buyers’  view  on  consumer  deals,  “Allow  six  to  eight  weeks 

management  function  which  eval-  broker  relations  (E&P,  Ad-  local  advertisements,  and  store-  lead  time  for  brokers  to  sell 

uates  public  attitudes,  identifies  lines.  Sept.  3).  level  promotions,  there  will  not  campaigns  to  local  outlets  and 

the  policies  and  procedures  of  an  The  study  was  conducted  for  be  so  much  lost  motion  with  for  loc^  outlets  to  line  up  their 


individual  or  organization  with  the  NFBA  by  the  marketing  some  advertising  and  point-of-  own  support. 


the  public  interest,  and  executes  department  of  Ketchum,  Mac- 
a  program  of  action  to  earn  pub-  Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  national  ad- 


lic  understanding  and  accept-  vertising  agency.  ing  relationship  among  agency,  with  brokers.  Allocate  quanti- 

ance.”  i  .l  r  #•  broker,  and  manufacturer  ap-  ties  properly.  Assemble  display 

The  1.2(X)-member  .American  t^oordination  peared  throughout  the  brokers’  material  in  individual  kits. 

Public  Relations  Association  sub-  According  to  Mr.  Rogers,  gro-  responses  to  each  question  of  “Condense  presentations  to 

scribes  to  the  PR  News’  defini-  eery  advertising  often  is  not  the  survey.  It  is  here  that  the  one  page  so  brokers  have  sonK- 
tion  which,  incidently,  is  said  to  headed  in  the  right  direction  advertising  agency  can  play  an  thing  practical  to  leave  with 
be  the  most  widely  used  in  the  because  there  is  not  enough  co-  important  part.  And  it  is  here  the  buyer. 

U.S.  and  abroad.  ordination  between  advertising  that  management  can  give  firm  “Finally,  let  the  brokers  know 

*  *  *  agencies  and  food  brokers.  direction,”  Mr.  Rogers  said.  about  any  special  marketing  u- 

These  and  other  definitions  “Only  management  can  bring  “One  thing  that  plays  back  sistance  and  service  you  can 

show  that  even  the  PR  experts  together  agencies  and  brokers  from  this  broker  study  again  provide.” 

disagree  on  just  what  PR  is.  to  get  the  most  from  advertis-  and  again  is  that  agencies  are  Copies  of  the  complete  study 

Only  one  thing  is  certain — the  ing  dollars,”  he  said.  not  cultivating  brokers.  They  will  be  available  from  the  Nir 

continued  growth  and  develop-  ..^eep  in  mind  that  brokers  ^re  not  even  trying.  Agency  tional  Fo^  Brokers  Ass^ 
/vr  ^  u  are  in  a  particularly  good  posi-  P«>Ple  ^^rely  make  personal  tion,  tj^  NF^  Building  1911 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  tion  to  be  of  service  in  this  way.  ‘^alls  on  brokers.  If  these  two  M.  Street,  N.W.,  Washing^  ^ 

in  a  recent  fiv^part  senes,  re-  They  have  the  continued  expert-  great  marketing  forces  do  not  C.,  or  Ketchum  MacLeod* 
ported  that  pubbe  relations  has  ^  their  dif-  face-to-face,  at  least  oc-  Grove  Inc.,  411  Seventh  Av^ 

grown  from  a  someUme  thing  to  fg^ent  manufacturers’  pro  casionally,  how  can  there  be  nue,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

an  indispensable  tool  in  modern  programs  have  common  understanding?”  • 

u^ess.  ,1.  *  f  t  produced  outstanding  results  —  fhiilinea  Code  Acl  Promotion 

There  s  no  denying  that  fact.  OuiUnes  Code  ^ollow^  Storv 

PR  has  certaiiffy  grown  m  stature  against  this  wide  background  of  Mr.  Rogers  outlined  the  fol- 

and  ‘figmly.  ‘oo.  In  1959  there  experience  that  the  comments  in  lowing  code  for  advertisers  and  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh 

were  174  American  colleges  and  report  are  based.  That  is  advertising  agencies  to  follow  A  series  of  advert isementl 

universities  teaching  PR  courses,  makes  this  so  much  more  in  working  with  brokers:  originally  prepared  for  the 

*  *  *  valuable  than  comments  of  “Get  to  know  the  brokers.  You  Walker  Bank  here  is  being  made 

The  young  field  still  suffers  others  who  have  only  had  the  need  each  other’s  respect  and  available  to  newspaper  adTe^ 

powing  pains.  Self-discipline  and  experience  of  one  manufactur-  confidence.  tising  managers  throughout  the 

improved  standards  are  needed  gr’s  programs.”  “Include  the  broker  in  early  country  by  Harris  &  Love,  Ine, 


sale  material. 

“The  desire  for  a  closer  work- 


“Check  display  material  and 
merchandising  ideas  in  the  fidd 


U.S.  and  abroad. 

*  *  * 

These  and  other  definitions 


“Finally,  let  the  brokers  know 
about  any  special  marketing  u- 


“One  thing  that  plays  back  sistance  and  service  you  can 


Outlines  Code 

Mr.  Rogers  outlined  the  fol- 


Acl  Promotion 
Follows  Storv 


wing  code  for  advertisers  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

vertising  agencies  to  follow  A  series  of  advertisementl 
working  with  brokers:  originally  prepared  for  the 

“Get  to  know  the  brokers.  You  Walker  Bank  here  is  being  made 


confidence. 


tising  managers  throughout  the 


improved  standards  are  needed  gr’s  programs.”  “Include  the  broker  in  early  country  by  Harris  &  Love,  Ine, 

maturity.  PRSA  and  planning  stages  of  national  cam-  A^rtising. 

^  j  quick  to  admit  this,  advertising  agency  knows  paigns.  He  can  supply  valuable  The  syndication  id^  ^ulted 

and  both  groups  have  legally  en-  ^ — - - 


r  ui  J  u*  J*  i_  xv/vM  max  bViiiiiK.  Jic 

forccdblc  codes  Dindiiis  mciiibcTs*  w  xi.  x 

Tn.  j  u  j  u  added,  you  must  be  sure  that 

1  hose  codes  li&ve  done  inucli  *4.  x..,.  *xi-  i 


food  marketing  and  selling,”  he  local-market  information, 
added,  “you  must  be  sure  that  “Sell  national  campaigns  to 


to  separate  the  old-time  “flacks” 
and  press  agents  from  the  ranks 
of  honorable  public  relations 
practitioners. 


from  response  to  an  E&P  st«y 
(April  9,  page  17)  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  campaign  in 


it  knows  how  to  work  with  brok-  brokers  in  terms  of  local  cover-  ^oe  campaign 

ers.”  age  and  effectiveness.  They  using  pho^  to  sell  various  bank 

According  to  Mr.  Rogers,  ma-  want  to  know  more  about  what 
jor  demands  of  brokers  are  for  your  national  advertising  will  ripwsnanen. 

better  translation  of  national  do  for  sales  in  their  area.  continuing  in  Utah  newspaper*. 

advertising  into  local  terms  and  “Support  your  national  adver-  «  i>  ui*  • 


You  might  even  sav  that  PR  advertising  into  local  terms  and  “Support  your  national  adver- 
has  become  the  invisible  news-  a&ency  understanding  of  tising  with  local  advertising. 

paperman  who,  properly  used,  is  market  problems  and  pe-  And  consult  with  the  broker 

a  iinliinhU  nJiunrt  a  no’we.  cuHarities.  about  local  conditions,  local  me- 


Insurance  Publicist 


a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  news-  culiarities. 

paper’s  editorial  staff.  Concerning  display  material 

But  how  many  editors  will  ad-  and  promotions,  Mr.  Rogers  said 
mit  the  validity  of  this  idea?  that  advertising  agencies  must 


local  market  problems  and  pe-  And  consult  with  the  broker  Edward  A.  Hynes,  a  reporter 
culiarities.  about  local  conditions,  local  me-  for  the  New  York  bureau  of  the 

concerning  display  material  dia.  Associated  Press  for  the  put 

and  promotions,  Mr.  Rogers  said  “Know  the  problems  of  local  four  years,  has  joined  Mutual  Of 
that  advertising  agencies  must  selling.  Talk  to  buyers  and  store  New  York’s  publicity  staff. 
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Color  Supplementary 
To  B&W  Schedules 


Newport  News,  Va. 

ROP  newspaper  color  must  be 
regarded  as  a  supplementary 
feature  to  a  full  black-and-white 
newspaper  advertising  schedule 
in  order  to  achieve  its  greatest 
potential  as  a  selling  medium, 
Harry  N.  Sager,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  at  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  said  this  week  at  the  ROP 
Color  Conference  conducted  by 
the  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Herald,  here. 

ROP  color  adds  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  newspaper  advertising,” 
he  said.  “Its  impact  is  heightened 
by  the  contrast  of  all  editorial 
and  news  copy  being  in  black- 
and-white.  This  impact  is  even 
greater  than  in  a  magazine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rainbow  colors  that 
dominate  the  magazine. 

“This  impact  often  deludes  too 
many  into  the  thinking  that 
newspaper  color  advertising  can 
do  the  job  alone.  No  thoughts 
could  be  more  erroneous. 

Not  Separate  Medium 

“Color  is  still  basically  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  not  a 


separate  medium,”  Mr.  Sager 
continued.  It  is  an  extra-plus 
feature  that  must  be  utilized 
with  skill  and  imagination  to 
take  fullest  advantage  of  the 
impact,  flexibility  and  timeliness 
of  the  daily  newspaper. 

“Unless  newspaper  color  is 
used  as  a  part  of  the  continuing 
black-and-white  schedule,  as  a 
backbone  of  a  well-balanced 
marketing  ‘mi.x’,  it  loses  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  its  selling 
effectiveness,”  the  Pepsi-Cola 
executive  declared. 

“To  be  specific  in  how  much 
we  at  Pepsi-Cola  believe  in  ROP 
color,  let  me  cite  for  you  the 
record  of  our  use  of  this 
medium.  In  1956  Pepsi-Cola 
used  500,376  lines;  1957,  995,- 
277  lines;  1958,  1,206,095  lines; 

1959,  1,468,156  lines,  making 
Pepsi  the  sixth  largest  user  in 
the  U.S. 

“For  the  first  six  months  of 

1960,  Pepsi-Cola  and  its  bottlers 
used  1,058,647  lines  or  more  lines 
of  ROP  color  than  all  our  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  soft  drink  in¬ 
dustry  combined. 

“We  expect  that  our  1961  ad¬ 


vertising  schedules  will  see  a 
continued  and  increased  use  of 
ROP  color  again,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Sager  defined  balanced 
marketing  ‘mix’  as  including 
proper  timing,  a  balanced  sec¬ 
tion  of  media,  complete  follow- 
through  at  all  levels  in  support 
of  a  good  quality  product  that 
has  sound  distribution  and 
availability,  and  is  handled  by 
personnel  with  the  flexibility  to 
take  instant  advantage  of  the 
“pluses”  that  accrue  from  the 
total  marketing  approach. 

Mr.  Sager  said  that  ROP  color 
must  be  credited  as  a  major 
contributor  to  Pepsi-Cola  Com¬ 
pany’s  current  marketing  suc¬ 
cess  and  general  corporate  up¬ 
turn  since  1950. 

• 

Bureau  Defines 
Wliat  Appliance  Is 

A  new  definition  of  an  appli¬ 
ance,  outlining  its  uses  and  its 
meaning  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  modem  Amer¬ 
ican  home,  has  been  issued  by 
■the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  in  connection  with  its 
upcoming  “Make  Your  Home 
Happier  With  a  New  Appliance” 
campaign. 

The  statement  is  available  for 
use  in  advertising  and,  printed 
on  parchment,  for  framing  and 
hanging. 


Poor  Pix  Plafuie 
Too  Many  Ads 

PITTSBCBch 

Poor,  non-market  oriented  it 
lustrations  appear  at  an  oven 
whelmingly  high  percentage  nte 
in  this  otherwise  enlightened  en 
of  advertising,  Roy  Mehlnuu, 
director  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national’s  Commercial  Photoj. 
raphy  Division  told  a  meeting  of 
industrial  advertisers  here. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  gtl- 
lery  of  “horrible  examples"  of 
poor  illustrations,  imimaginatm 
illustrations  and  illustrations 
that  are  off  target  as  far  as  the 
market  is  concerned  are  still  fir 
too  frequent  in  number.  As  i 
result,  an  otherwise  integrated 
advertising  plan  often  loses  iti 
market  orientation  throu^  lad 
of  proper  implementation. 

• 

Furniture  in  Roto 

St.  Louis 

A  56-page  home  furnishings 
rotogravure  section  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  Oct.  9.  Color  vat 
used  on  20  pages  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  which  was  the  first  of 
its  type  published  by  the  paper. 
Editorial  content  and  layout 
were  handled  by  Dorothy  Brain- 
erd  and  Virgil  Baker  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  staff. 


N8IDE  SOLID  CINCINNATI: 


SOLID  CINCINNATI  READS 
THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

Daily  Enquirer  families  make  more,  need  more, 
spend  more.  You’re  in  solid  with  them  when  you 
advertise  in  their  newspaper  .  .  .  the  Cincinnati 
Daily  Enquirer.  For  more  facts  on  the  market- 
that-matters  in  Cincinnati,  write  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  the  latest  Top  Ten  Brands  survey. 
Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


'So  you  were  listening  when  Harold  said  we  Cincinnati  Enquirer  families 
have  $600  a  year  more  to  spend  than  the  average  Cincinnati  family.” 
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1959  Restaurant  Sales:  $100,305,000 
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With  1959  restaurant  sales  surpassing  $100  million,  San  Diego 
County  ranked  21st  among  the  nation’s  200  leading  counties  — 
ahead  of  markets  such  as  these: 

HARRIS  (HOUSTON),  TEXAS . $93,946,000 

ORLEANS  (NEW  ORLEANS),  LOUISIANA . $84,036,000 

FRANKLIN  (COLUMBUS),  OHIO . $76,702,000 

DENVER,  COLORADO . $67,881,000 

To  sell  San  Diego,  advertise  in  the  market’s  two  metropolitan 
dailies:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined 
daily  circulation  exceeds  200,000  (227,678  ABC  3/31/60).  A 
Facts  Consolidated  survey  shows  family  readership  (evening- 
and-Sunday  combination)  of  86.9%. 


Hhe  San  Pitgo  Inion  |  B'fN/NG  Tribune 


'the  ring  of  TRUTH' 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Greater 
Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 

(nelson  NONENIt  &  ASSOCIATES) 
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4-A  Hires  PR  Firm 
To  Study  Best  Action 


Coronado,  Calif. 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  re¬ 
tained  Hill  &  Knowlton,  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  to 
study,  review  and  recommend 
just  how  the  4-A  can  best  co¬ 
operate  with  other  advertising 
associations  on  bettering  the 
public  image  of  the  advertising 
business. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  4-A  pres¬ 
ident,  revealed  the  move  before 
a  closed  management  session  of 
the  4-A  western  region’s  annual 
meeting  here  last  week.  H&K 
has  been  retained  on  an  annual 
basis  with  full  approval  of  the 
4-A  board  of  directors. 

Ad  Program  Plan 

A  plan  for  a  consumer  ad  pro¬ 
gram  in  behalf  of  advertising 
was  outlined  during  the  meeting 
by  Walter  Guild  of  Guild,  Bas- 
com  &  Bonfigli.  He  said  that 
what  advertising  needs  is  a 
campaign  on  the  order  of  the 
continuing  print  effort  mounted 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus; 
the  situation,  he  said,  is  ana¬ 


logous  in  that  the  KC  campaign 
forthrightly  replies  to  criticisms 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  just  as 
a  campaign  of  “advertising  to 
advertise  advertising”  would 
meet  widely  heard  criticisms  of 
the  advertising  business. 

There  has  not  been  such  a 
campaign,  he  said,  “perhaps  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  too  selfish. 

“We  have  been  acting  like 
clients,  not  like  admen,”  Mr. 
Guild  said,  “and  it’s  time  we 
started  acting  like  admen.” 

Mr.  Guild  suggested  that  a 
conrunittee  be  chosen  by  the 
4-A’s  western  region  to  outline 
a  program.  A  paid  ad  manager, 
who  would  carry  out  the  plan 
and  appoint  an  agency  to  han¬ 
dle  it,  would  be  chosen.  He  said 
that  media  probably  “would 
welcome”  a  chance  to  aid  such 
a  campaign,  but  the  advertising 
probably  wouldn’t  pay  a  com¬ 
mission.  The  agency  therefore 
should  be  paid  for  its  efforts  on 
a  cost-plus-fee  basis,  he  said. 

Richard  D.  Crisp,  a  consultant 
living  in  Burlingame,  Calif.,  said 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  major 
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advertisers  and  agencies  to  take 
the  initiative  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign.  He  charged  that  the  larg¬ 
est  advertisers  and  agencies  are 
failing  in  one  important  respect 
in  their  responsibility  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  advertising 
community. 

“They  are  failing,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “to  ‘plow  back’  part  of 
their  revenues  to  help  maintain 
the  health  and  source  of  that 
revenue  —  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  milking  the  cow, 
but  they  are  not  feeding  it. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  big- 
and-getting-bigger  advertisers 
and  the  big-and-getting-bigger 
large  agencies  should  pool  just 
a  little  of  their  brainpower  and 
financial  power  and  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  a  con¬ 
structive  interpretation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,”  Mr.  Crisp  said. 

Renault  Names  NL&B 
Agency  For  Ad  Program 

Renault,  Inc.  has  appointed 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.  to  handle  its  entire  national 
advertising  program.  The  ac¬ 
count  will  be  handled  out  of  the 
agency’s  New  York  office. 

This  represents  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  all  advertising  within 
one  agency.  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby  was  named  ad  agency  for 
Renault,  Inc.  in  January,  1958, 
and  in  the  intervening  peri- 
I  od  Renault’s  distinctive  maga- 
I  zine  advertisements  have  gaine<i 
j  widespread  recognition.  A  year 
I  ago  the  radio-TV  portion  of  the 
I  account  was  assigned  to  Kudner 
I  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

B&B  Promotes  2 
In  Media  Department 

Two  promotions  in  the  media 
I  department  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
I  Inc.,  have  been  announced  by 
j  Lee  M.  Rich,  vicepresident. 

Lee  Currlin  has  been  ap- 
I  pointed  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  media  department. 

'  He  succeeds  Harold  Miller,  re- 
i  sigfned. 

Rudy  Maffei  has  been  ap- 
j  pointed  associate  media  director, 

;  succeeding  Mr.  Currlin. 

Agency  Roundup  .  .  . 

•  Roeland  Jan  van  Emmerik 
has  joined  Geyer,  Morey,  Mad¬ 
den  &  Ballard,  Inc.,  as  associate 
director  of  media.  He  comes  to 
Geyer  from  a  similar  post  at 
Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  which 
he  joined  in  ’55  as  media  re¬ 
search  manager  for  all  accounts. 

•  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather 
Inc.  has  named  Jack  Hill  and 

^Stephen  Salonites  media  re¬ 
search  supervisors.  Raymond 
Brophy  has  been  named  market 
research  gnroup  head. 
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Exchange 
Firms  Boost 
Ad  Outlays 

The  25  largest  advertinn 
among  companies  listed  on  tkt 
New  York  Stock  Exdann 
boosted  their  aggregate  nationil 
advertising  budget  by  nearly 
10%  last  year,  to  $l,332j)|| 
from  $1,216,000  in  1958,  tlM 
October  issue  of  T/ie  Exehtmtt 
magazine,  official  Big  Board  pnb- 
lication,  reported  last  wedc. 

At  the  same  time,  howerer, 
these  outlays  represented  t 
slightly  smaller  proportion  d 
total  sales  or  revenues  than  ii 
the  previous  year — 2.8%  in  19S) 
against  2.9%  in  1958. 

Also,  the  ratio  of  advertiainf 
spending  to  net  income  wu 
smaller  for  the  25  companiea- 
33.2%  last  year  and  40.2%  the 
year  before;  and  the  ratio  d 
advertising  costs  to  conunoa 
dividend  payments  was  dowa, 
from  56.3%  in  1958  to  55.7%  ia 
1959. 

Individually,  all  but  two  of  the 
25  companies  boosted  their  na¬ 
tional  ad  budgets  last  year;  one 
spent  the  same  amoimt  as  in 
1958;  and  the  other  spent  leia 

Increases  ranged  from  13% 
(National  Dairy  Products)  to 
nearly  23%  (Bristol-Myers  and 
Kellogg  Company).  Fourteen  of 
the  23  gains  amounted  to  10% 
or  more. 

Gillette  Co.  spent  the  saat 
amount  in  both  years;  Americas 
Tobacco  Company’s  1959  spend¬ 
ing  fell  4.8%  under  the  pre 
vious  year. 

Two  newcomers  to  the  list  of 
25  top  advertising  spenders- 
Kellogg  and  American  Trie- 
phone  &  Telegraph — displaced 
Schenley  Industries  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands. 

General  Motors,  which  dia 
bursed  $155  million  for  adver 
tising  last  year,  continued  un¬ 
challenged  as  the  nation’s  larf 
est  such  spender;  Proct»  4 
Gamble,  General  Foods  and  Fori 
Motor  maintained  their  posi- 
tions  in  second,  third  and  fourth 
place  respectively. 


Pink  Paper  for  Cars 

Chicabo 

“Pick  a  Car  in  the  Pink  oF 
Condition”  is  the  invitation 
headlining  rosy-hued  newspaper 
sections  published  by  the  Cit- 
cago  Tribune  on  Oct.  22  and  29. 
Publication  of  the  supplemenli 
required  approximately  190  too* 
of  a  special  grrade  of  pink  newt- 
print. 

LISHER  for  October  29,  19« 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 

61  Dept.  Stores  Sign 


In  ‘Gleam’ 

Sixty-one  major  U.  S.  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  representing  a  total 
of  141  main  stores  and  branches, 
will  participate  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  Company’s  third 
successive  “Gleam  of  Stainless 
Steel”  promotion,  scheduled  for 
Feb.  20  through  March  10,  1961. 

Sales  of  stainless  steel  con¬ 
sumer  products  at  the  retail 
level  will  top  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  this  year,  L.  R.  Larson, 
Inco  vicepresident,  predicted 
last  week  in  announcing  the  pro¬ 
motion  which  calls  for  Inco 
“Gleam”  ads  to  run  in  26  daily 
newspapers  in  19  cities.  The  ad 
will  also  appear  in  national  con¬ 
sumer  and  business  magazines. 
The  “Gleam”  promotion  will  be 
plugged  on  Inco’s  sponsored  ra¬ 
dio  programs  over  34  stations. 

Inco  is  also  offering  partici¬ 
pating  stores  a  host  of  promo¬ 
tional  material,  including  sug¬ 
gested  newspaper  ad  layouts. 

Lazarus  PR  Chief 
Named  Ad  Gal  of  Year 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Mari  C.  Yerian,  publicity  di- 


Promotion 

rector  of  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Com¬ 
pany,  received  the  Gamma 
Alpha  Chi  award  here  last  week 
designating  her  as  the  1960  Ad¬ 
vertising  Woman  of  the  Year 
for  “outstanding  contributions 
to  the  field  of  retail  promotion.” 

Citing  her  as  a  “master  of 
the  art  of  communications,” 
Robert  Lazarus,  board  chair¬ 
man,  said  she  “possesses  an  un¬ 
canny  genius  for  reducing  com¬ 
plex  merchandising  programs  to 
their  basic  elements  and  inter¬ 
preting  them  to  the  various 
publics  they  are  designed  to 
stimulate.” 

In  her  position  as  PR  direc¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Yerian  is  responsible 
for  a  huge  year-round  ad  pro¬ 
gram  that  ranks  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  in  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  used  by  a  retail  store. 

‘Outside  Selling’ 

Lack  Is  ‘Suicide’ 

Denver,  Colo. 

Drug  stores  which  are  not 
pursuing  aggressive  programs 
of  “outside  selling” — advertising 


BILOXI-GULFPORT 

MISSISSIPPI 

DAILY  HERALD 


announces  effective  November  1 , 
1960,  the  appointment  of 

The  John  BUDD  Company 

OS  national  advertising 
representatives  with  offices  in 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans,  Seattle 


Nixon  Supplement 
Sent  To  Dailies 

A  total  of  1,150  copies  of  a 
32-page  preprinted  roto  section 
entitled,  “Meet  Richard  Nixon,” 
have  been  mailed  to  advertising 
managers  of  dailies  by  the  New 
York  office  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (E&P,  Oct.  8,  page 
17). 

Campaigrn  Associates,  New 
York  agency  for  the  GOP,  said 
it  hoped  newspapers  would  find 
local  sponsors  to  pay  the  cost 
of  distribution  of  the  supple¬ 
ment.  Alco  Gravure  printed  1,- 
000,000  copies  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  and  is  prepared  to  im¬ 
print  newspaper  mastheads  on 
the  front  pages  at  a  cost  of  $30 
a  thousand. 

Campaign  Associates  has  also 
prepared  three  ads  available  in 
two  mat  sizes  —  1,500  and  1,000 
lines.  Two  additional  ads  will 
be  available  before  Election 
Day. 

E&P  learned  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  paid  more  than  $100,000 
for  the  Oct.  10  TV  appearance 
of  President  Eisenhower. 


and  merchandising — are  follow¬ 
ing  a  “suicidal  policy,”  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  told  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Druggists’ 
annual  convention  here  this 
week. 

“A  business  today  cannot 
even  stand  still  without  new 
customers,”  he  said.  “One-shot 
promotion,  the  single  splurgfe  of 
merchandise  material,  the  un¬ 
organized  flurry  of  selling 
energy  is  not  the  way  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  the  Sixties. 
Never  before  has  it  been  so 
important  to  plan  the  adver¬ 
tising,  plan  the  merchandising, 
plan  the  outside  selling.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  urged  drug  re¬ 
tailers  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  help  offered  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers.  He  gave 
as  an  example  the  upcoming 
“Merry  Christmas  Drug  Store” 
promotion  by  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  in  which  Hi-Fi  news¬ 
paper  color  is  being  used,  as 
well  as  ROP  color  and  black  and 
white,  and  in  which  26  manu¬ 
facturers  are  participating. 

• 

New  Rate  Structures 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News  and  the  St,  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  both  Newhouse 
newspapers,  have  announced 
!  that  effective  Jan.  1,  they  are 
expanding  from  a  flat  rate  to  a 
200,000-line  voliune  structure 
i  and  from  no  frequency  to  a  full 
frequency  rate  rtructure  using 
I  the  CID  discounts. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Public  Relations 

{Continued  from  i>age  17) 


newspapers,  pre-positioned  to 
any  page  layout  they  desire,  and 
ready  for  casting  of  press  plates 
by  the  paper’s  stereo  depart¬ 
ment.  Engravings  reprodoee 
with  ANPA-4-A  standard  inks. 

Mr.  Klamet  said  the  C<^. 
mats  were  offered  on  an  excln- 
sive-in-city  first-come  first- 
served  basis  to  some  250  newt 
papers,  and  that  more  than  40 
dailies  used  them  editorially  to 
add  punch  to  covers  and  inside 
pages  of  fall  feature  sections  to 
which  they  pegged  the  sale  (rf 
extra  linage. 

The  response  of  local  retailers 
was  enthusiastic,  and  in  nuuiy 
cities  they  wanted  to  nm  full- 
color  ads  this  fall,  using  the 
free  spring  bulb  Colormat  illus¬ 
trations. 

“It  was  impossible  to  give  such 
permission,”  Mr.  Klamet  said, 
“because  we  felt  that  news¬ 
papers  which  had  accepted  the 
editorial  color  on  an  exclusive 
basis  could  justifiably  complain 
if  the  same  photos  were  used 
elsewhere  in  advertising.  More¬ 
over,  we  wanted  to  encourage 
color  advertising  even  where  no 
editorial  color  was  planned,  if 
possible. 

“Therefore  we  recommended 
to  our  client  that  additional  full- 
color  advertising  mats  be  made 
available  for  use  by  local  re 
tailers.  ABGH  readily  acc^ted 
this  proposal,  and  results  have 
been  g^ratifying,”  Mr.  Klamet 
said. 

He  added  that  next  year 
AIBGH  plans  to  make  even  more 
color  mats  available  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
procedure  for  ’61  would  give 
dailies  a  valuable  assist  in  build¬ 
ing  up  local  bulb  retailer  adver¬ 
tising.  Preprints  of  the  ad  mats 
will  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dutch  bulb  exporter  salesmen 
by  Jan.  1. 

As  they  call  on  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  U.  S.  they 
will  advise  interested  retailers 
to  go  directly  to  their  local 
newspapers  to  work  out  a  spe¬ 
cific  order.  At  the  same  time, 
Gottlieb  &  Associates  will  be ; 
furnishing  the  preprints  to  | 
newspaper  ad  managers,  who 
can  follow  up  with  Sta-Hi. 

• 

Limn  Appointed 

James  Lunn,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Sealtest  Foods,  Division  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers’  Newspaper  Committee.  He 
succeeds  Linton  Bagley,  Folger 
Coffee  Company. 

ILISHER  for  October  29,  19« 
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LEADS  TWO  to  ONE 


On  week  days,  in  Buffalo  and  its  suburbs,  twice  as  many 
homes  choose  the  NEWS  as  get  the  morning  paper.  The 

News  coverage  is  85%  of  all  households,  of  which  88%  is 

home  delivered  by  carrier.  Over  half  of  this  coverage  is 

exclusive;  52%  of  all  families  in  the  great  Buffalo  market 


(New  York  State’s  second  largest)  are  reached  by  one  daily 
newspaper  only.  The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. 

For  the  story  of  the  most  complete  investigation  of 
the  Buffalo  market — write  for  your  copy  of  the  Carl 
J.  Nelson  survey,  "NEWSpower"  or  ask  your  Kelly- 
Smith  man. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY- SMITH  CO. — National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


How  Ads  Carried  Ball  || 
In  Local  Bank  Drive 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Dover,  N.  J. 

The  National  Union  Bank  of 
Dover  now  knows  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  double  and  even  triple  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  during 
special  promotion  periods. 

At  least  that’s  what  the  bank 
did  when  an  underwriting  firm 
set  up  a  six-week  newspaper-spot 
radio  promotion  program  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  number 
of  stockholders,  depositors  and 
customers. 

Dover’s  population  is  about 
15,000,  but  it  is  the  hub  of  an 
area  in  Morris  County  known  as 
the  Dover  trading  area  which 
boasts  a  population  of  63,000 
and  claims  to  have  the  largest 
growth  rate  in  the  state  over 
the  past  10  years.  The  bank 
want^  to  tell  its  story  of 
financial  strength,  growth  and 
service  to  the  community,  and 
at  the  same  time,  make  a  pitch 
for  selling  a  ^00,000  stock 
issue  (10,000  shares  at  $40  per). 

Program  Part  of  Job 

Arrangements  were  made  for 
Stanley  R.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  securities  firm,  to 
underwrite  the  new  stock  issue 
when  the  head  of  the  firm  offered 


in  Ulestchester 
theivVieui  is  impoitant 
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the  promotion  program  as  part 
of  the  job  and  fee  of  the  under¬ 
writing.  Stanley  R.  Ketcham, 
head  of  the  firm,  believes  the 
same  basic  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  principles  used  to  sell 
chewing  gum  or  automobiles 
must  be  used  to  sell  a  stock — or 
the  services  of  a  bank. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ketcham  and 
his  PR  coimsel  (Milton  Riback, 
Public  Relations,  New  York) 
evolved  the  advertising  program 
which  was  then  executed  and 
placed  by  the  bank’s  advertising 
agency,  Grilfin-McPherson  of 
Orange,  N.  J.  In  terms  of  overall 
marketing,  the  campaign  em¬ 
bodied  newspaper  ads,  public 
relations,  and  personal  contact 
— direct  selling — ^by  the  under¬ 
writer  and  his  staff. 

Foundation  of  the  under¬ 
writing  program  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  bank’s  needs 
for  additional  capital  funds  to 
present  its  story  to  all  pros¬ 
pects — residents  and  business 
people  in  the  Dover  trading  area. 

Simple  Media  Schedule 

The  media  schedule  was 
simple.  Three  newspapers  and 
a  local  radio  station.  The  news¬ 
papers  used  were  the  Morris¬ 
town  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  the 
weekly  Roxbury  Township 
(N.  J.)  News,  and  the  Dover 
Lakeland  News,  a  semi-weekly. 

This  media  schedule  was  as 
“heavy”  as  the  small  ad  budget 
would  permit,  but  low  space 
rates  enabled  the  presentation  of 
an  impressive  campaign  tied-in 
with  the  bank’s  88th  year  and 
accordingly  pegged  to  the  theme, 
“Share  in  88  —  Grow  with 
Dover.” 

Prior  to  the  official  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  issue,  28-line 
on  one  column  teaser  ads  ran 
in  all  three  newspapers  and 
urged  readers:  “Watch  for  Your 
Share  of  88,”  Announcement 


'CHECKING-UP— Alvan  B.  Fehn 
(left),  president,  National  Union 
Bank  of  Dover,  accepts  check  for 
proceeds  of  $400,000  stock  issue 
from  Stanley  R.  Ketcham,  head  of 
underwriting  firm  that  conducted 
promotion  program  for  the  bank. 


local  area  press,  out  a^y  ^ 
picked  up  by  Asso<  iated  Pm, 
as  well.  Another  picture  sprc^j 
was  set  up  showing  the  reton- 
struction  of  the  old  bank  unj 
highlighting  new  facilities  beinr 
built. 

Results 

According  to  Mr.  RibaA,  the 
six-week  newspaper  advertiung 
program  paid  off  for  the  bank 
“which  now  knows  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  double  and  (wen  triple 
your  newspaper  space  for  spe 
cial  promotion  periods.” 

As  a  result  of  the  promotion, 
backing  the  personal  selling 
efforts  of  the  underwriter,  the 
number  of  stockholders  in  the 
bank  was  increased  by  57%— 
and  all  stock  was  sold  in  the 
bank’s  service  area.  New  check¬ 
ing  accounts  went  up  32%,  and 
dollar  volume  of  initial  deposits 
gained  by  8%.  In  addition,  new 
savings  accounts,  which  indi¬ 


in  the  final  two  weeks  of  the 
drive,  “but  newspaper  ads  and 
editorial  support  carried  the  cates  reaching  the  broadest  seg- 
ball,”  according  to  Mr.  Ketcham.  ments  of  the  population  through 


“The  press  cooperated  in  our 
direct  personal  endeavors  to 
furnish  the  public  with  ‘full 
disclosure’  which  could  not  help 
but  serv'e  to  inform  and  aid  the 
public  in  making  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  their  financial  future 
and  well  being,”  Mr.  Ketcham 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Personal  endeavors”  meant 
hundreds  of  personal  calls,  by 
Mr.  Ketcham  and  his  staff,  upon 
local  residents  and  business  men 
to  fully  explain  the  purposes  of 
the  “88”  theme.  According  to 
Mr.  Ketcham,  it  was  this  direct 
contact  that  was  an  integral 
factor  in  successfully  wrapping 
up  the  entire  marketing  and 
sales  program. 

‘Definite  News  Stories’ 

Mr.  Riback,  head  of  Ketcham’s 
PR  counseling  firm,  carried  the 
story  of  press  cooperation  a  bit 
farther.  “We  provided  the  news¬ 
papers  with  stories  that  had 
definite  news  or  human  interest 
pegs,”  he  said.  “There  was  no 
double  talk.  For  example,  in 
announcing  the  stock  issue  we 
talked  basic  English  on  the  what 
and  why  of  a  stock  offering,  and 
emphasized  how  growth  of  the 


newspapers,  went  up  16%  and 
dollar  volume  of  initial  deposits 
jumped  25%. 


To  Run  1-Ad 
20-Page  Section 

Toledo,  Ohio 
A  special  20-page  roto  sec¬ 
tion  commemorating  the  new 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Building, 
the  first  major  office  structure 
to  be  erected  in  downtown  To¬ 
ledo  in  the  past  30  years,  was 
carried  as  part  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Toledo  Blade  on 
Oct.  16.  The  building  dramatizes 
the  company’s  flat  glass  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Establishing  a  precedent  in 
office  building  commemorative 
issues,  the  section  contains  only 
one  display  ad,  that  of  the  c<«n- 
pany  on  the  back  cover.  Costs 
normally  covered  by  partici 
pating  contractor  ads  were  paid 
by  LOF.  In  so  doing,  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  permit  the  paper 
to  solicit  advertising  from  any 
of  the  subcontractors,  which  in 

copy  of  the  stock  issue  ran  170  bank  helped  the  growth  of  the  effect,  rneant  that  the  sale  o 

advertising  space  in  the  entire 
edition  was  made  in  one  trans¬ 
action  between  the  Blade  and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford.  Credit  is 
given  to  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  in  a  special  four- 


lines  on  two  columns  and  car 
ried  the  head:  “Your  Chance 
To  Share  in  the  88th  Year  of  a 
Strong  Bank  .  .  .”  This  ad,  along 
with  a  126-line  on  two  columns 
!  insertion  containing  a  coupon, 

'  were  alternated  over  a  four-week 
i  period.  Body  copy  highlighted 
services  of  a  “strong  bank,” 
featured  officers  and  directors 
of  the  bank,  and  provided  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  stock 
issue. 

I  During  the  final  two  weeks, 
“Your  Last  Chance  .  .  .”  ads 
were  run.  Radio  spots  were  used 


general  business  area.” 

When  one  family  purchased 
shares  of  the  bank’s  stock  for 
an  eight-year  old  daughter,  the 
bank  president  invited  her  on  a 
personal  tour  of  the  bank. 


column  spread. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the 
glass  company’s  Executive  OfSee 
building,  the  section  "was  pie- 


‘This  made  quite  a  picture 
story,”  Mr.  Riback  said.  “In  the 
pictures  we  took,  we  were  able 
to  show  the  bank  president  ex¬ 
plaining  various  bank  facilities  pared  by  the  LOF  press  leU- 
to  the  child  and  at  the  same  time  tions  department.  It  carried  » 
convey  the  idea  of  investing  in  editorial  description  of  the  1^ 
your  child’s  future.”  story  building  augmented  by 

This  picture  story,  he  added,  more  than  30  pictures  in  cok» 
not  only  got  a  heavy  play  in  the  and  black-and-white. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  19«0 
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Some  GMs  Weigh 
10c  Pricmg  Factors 

Do  you  or  don’t  you  advance  highest  weekly  delivered  price 
the  price  of  your  newspaper  to  was  50c.  It  is  interesting  to  note 


10c  a  copy? 


that  07  of  these  10c  newspapers 


Discussion  on  this  topic  was  were  in  California, 
a  spirited  one  at  the  recent  an-  Many  newspapers,  as  an  in- 
nual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl-  ducement  to  subscribers,  are  in 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  effect  giving  away  one  edition 
sociation.  Excerpts  from  some  every  week.  When  your  single 
of  the  principal  talks  by  general  copy  price  is  10c  and  your  home 
managers  provide  food  for  cir-  delivery  is  50c,  you  are  doing 
culators’  thoughts:  precisely  that.  There  is  no  justi¬ 

fication  for  giving  cut-rates  for 
Competitive  Factor  home  delivery  when  in  reality 


CIRCULATING  IDEAS  at  the  Southern  Regional  Promotion  Worbhop 
were  these  circulation  men:  Left  to  right — Shielt  Dunsker,  C>nciiw<«i 
Post  and  Times-Star;  Robert  Oehlar,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Charles  Emu- 
hart,  Dayton  Journal  Herald;  and  Thomas  L  Adams,  Lexington  HertM- 
Leader. 


Robert  I.  McCracken,  general  extra  service  and  it 

manager  of  the  Norristown  should  bring  a  premium. 

said:  Straight  Price 

The  Times-Herald  was  the 

first  7c  —  42c  per  week  —  pa-  I  think  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
per  in  Pennsylvania,  away  back  proaching  when  you  are  going 
on  April  27,  1963.  And  in  view  to  have  to  sell  your  newspaper 
of  circulation  rates  charged  by  for  the  straight  price  and  strict- 
our  competition  in  the  area,  we  ly  on  its  merits, 
have  no  immediate  plan  to  have  In  reviewing  our  own  circula- 
the  honor  of  becoming  the  first  tion  situation,  I  hesitate  to  make 


consider  the  economy  in  your  been  giving  an  average  of  1500 
circulation  area.  Can  the  sub-  square  inches  a  month ;  we  carry 
scriber  afford  to  pay  more?  200  local  pictures  a  month.  This 
*  *  *  has  been  an  added  production 

Net  Loss  Per  Copy  expense  over  the  past  two  or 

^  TT  1.  1  three  years.  There  is  no  ques- 

James  H.  Mareh,  general 


manager  of  the  Beaver  Falls  ter  reading  interest 
for  the  straight  price  and  Strict-  ^ews -Tribune,  made  these  j 
ly  on  its  merits.  points  •  uu*.  should  be  more  than  willing  to 

In  reviewing  our  own  circula-  ^  ^  P”®® 

tion  situation,  I  hesitate  to  make  storehouse  of  information, 

any  increase.  There  are  three  revealing  figures :  Back  m  1948,  Another  problem  is  distriba- 


10c  —  60c  per  week 


newspaper  in  Pennsylvania,  de-  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
spite  the  profit  which  could  be  Philadelphia  charging  5c  per 


when  most  of  us  were  still  a  5c  suburbs.  Our  trucks 

paj^r,  revenue  ^r  copy  ran  mileage  increase  in 


achieved  by  such  a  move.  copy  and  tivo  smaller  dailies  in  '  •  j  ’  ^  ^  niii  fi,  past  few  years  from  sp¬ 


in  our  particular  operation,  our  retail  trading  area  still 
I  found  that,  at  the  end  of  our  charging  only  5c. 
last  fiscal  year,  our  Circulation  At  our  present  circulation 
Department  provided  just  about  volume  an  increase  from  7c  to 
25%  of  our  income.  10c  per  copy  would  provide  an 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  increased  daily  income  from  our 
out  of  1722  dailies,  790  have  dealers  and  carriers  of  over  $500 
gone  up  to  7c,  8c,  or  10c  and,  a  day  by  taking  only  2c  of  the 
by  and  large,  have  managed  to  increase.  It’s  a  nice  piece  of 
keep  their  audiences  intact,  or  change  for  a  paper  our  size, 
certainly  the  large  percentage  If  —  and  when  we  ever  in- 
of  them.  The  Easton  Express  crease  our  subscription  price, 
has  just  increased  the  single  we  would  naturally  increase  our 
copy  price  to  8c  and  the  de-  mail  rate  from  $24  a  year  to 


side  of  the  pai^r  was  .051  with  p^^imately  63,000  miles  to  over 
a  net  loss  of  .015  per  copy.  In  gg  1959  I 

March  of  1955,  a  number  of  us  additional  cost? 

in  western  Pennsylvania  took  a  Another  important  fact  is 
bold  step  and  went  to  7c.  „  «„K„rhan 


Another  important  fact  is 
that  the  suburban  subscriber 


livered  weekly  price  to  45c. 


$30  a  year,  which  also  would 


The  fact  remains  that  more  provide  an  increased  income  of 
and  more  dailies  are  raising  approximately  $3,000  a  year, 
their  prices  and  riding  through  We  believe  that  the  best  time 
it  with  flying  colors.  The  pic-  to  raise  rates  is  in  the  fall  — 
ture  is  encouraging  and  should  at  the  beginning  of  the  “natu- 
embolden  more  papers  to  follow  ral”  reading  season  when  most 
suit.  outdoor  activities  are  drawing 

In  my  study  of  10c  newspa-  to  a  close.  Do  it  when  they  will 
pers,  I  found  229  papers  were  miss  the  newspaper  the  most  — 
listed  as  charging  10c  per  single  when  it  will  be  hard  for  them 
copy  in  their  City  ^ne.  The  to  do  without  it.  But  you  must 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  advertisers  and  agencies  that  effective 
January  1st,  1%1,  they  are  expanding  from  a  flat  rate 
to  a  200,000  volume  structure  and  from  no  frequency  to 
a  full  frequency  rate  structure  using  the  CID  discounts. 

We  are  sure  that  this  progressive  action  will  be  pleasing 
to  national  advertisers  and  agencies  and  encourage  their 
greater  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 

^t.  I.out£i  #lotie°Bemoctat 

Repr9»mtBd  natUmoUy  by  Moltm^y,  Regta^  A  Schmitt 


Through  1956  to  March  of  this  delivery.  Some  of 

year,  revenue  per  copy  averaged  merchants  cover  as 

.048,  cost  to  produce  the  news  ^  ^  ^ 

side  mcreas^  from  078  m  1956  shouldn’t  the  subscriber  be 

to  .088  by  March  of  I960.  The  willing  to  pay  for 

^  such  service?  Certainly  the  car- 
.033,  .036  in  1958  to  .04  today.  entitled  to  better  com- 

I  would  suggest  that  each  „pn„„tion 
publisher  take  a  good  look  at  *  *  *  « 

his  production  cost  figur^  for  j,  3^^ 

the  first  nine  months  of  this 

year.  You  will  be  probably  sur-  Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  gen- 


prised  at  the  increase  over  the  eral  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
similar  period  of  a  year  ago.  City  (N.  J.)  Press  which  is  as- 
Largely  on  the  expectation  sociated  with  the  BethUhtfs 
of  “The  Fabulous  Sixties,”  a  lot  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  said: 
of  us  negotiated  two-year  scale  “We  lose  money  on  every  sale, 


contracts  calling  for  a  1960  in-  it’s  only  the  volume  that  keeps 
crease  with  a  further  jump  in  us  in  business.”  This  mij^t  well 
1961.  The  “Fabulous  Sixties”  so  be  the  slogan  over  the  d^  of 
far  have  been  a  mere  fable.  most  newspaper  publishers, 
What  is  the  outlook  for  1961?  judging  from  their  reluctance  to 


far  have  been  a  mere  fable.  most  newspaper  publishers. 
What  is  the  outlook  for  1961?  judging  from  their  reluctance  to 
Well  today,  after  42  years  in  Price  their  newspapers,  at  a 
newspaper  management,  I  feel  realistic  fi^re. 
we  are  faced  with  the  greatest  This  business  of  selling  ue^ 
uses  of  news  content  that  we  papers  at  10c  a  copy,  goes  be- 


experienced 


yond  the  question  of  making  a 


Every  phase  of  community  life  profit  on  the  sale  of  individual 
is  making  greater  demands  for  copies.  I  believe  these  circula- 
news;  schools,  churches,  worn-  tion  price  increases  are  neces- 
en’s  groups,  city,  borough  and  sary,  so  the  publishers  can^- 
township  governmental  bodies,  tinue  to  improve  their  prodnc , 
Chamber  of  Commerces,  United  that  they  can  meet  the  m- 
Funds,  Charity  organizations,  creasing  competition  of  thw 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  ?ther  media,  which  are  compel- 

May  I  ask  at  this  point  what  the  news  and  advertis- 

about  the  great  demand  for  local  attention  of  the  people, 
pictures?  Our  newspaper  has  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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service 

ballot  W 

is  marked 
this  way  ■.  . 

rounmsPAPes/ 1 

already  has  the 

eLBOTtoH  mmm 

Because  never  estimates,  never  guesses,  never  projects 


The  Associated  Press 


mm 


10c  Pricing 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


For  many  years  past  we  at 
Atlantic  City  had  adult  carrier 
service  in  part  of  our  city  zone. 
Early  this  year  we  set  up  a  car¬ 
rier  salesman  program  using 
boys,  who  now  cover  about  225 
routes. 

On  last  April  4  we  raised  the 
price  of  our  daily  paper  from 
5c  to  7c  for  home  delivery  and 
from  5c  to  10c  on  newsstands. 
In  the  remote  areas  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  we  kept  our  price  at  5c 
a  copy.  We  opened  up  our  news¬ 
paper,  from  an  average  of  95 
open  columns  to  103  or  104  open 
columns.  We  added  several  fea¬ 
tures,  made  some  changes  in 
page  formats  and  in  general 
made  our  paper  more  attrac¬ 
tive. 

The  reaction  on  our  news¬ 
stand  sales  was  very  strong  and 
in  the  first  week  we  had  a  drop 
of  approximately  30%.  Our 
home  delivery  sales,  however, 
started  to  move  up,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  from  5c  to  7c.  After 
6  months  of  operation  we  find 
that  our  newsstand  sales  are 
down  little  better  than  20%,  our 
carrier  home  delivered  sales  are 
up  nearly  10%.  Our  ABC  audit 


for  the  year  will  show  an  over¬ 
all  loss  for  the  year  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2.6%. 

I  should  tell  you  that  to  over¬ 
come  some  of  the  newsstand  loss 
we  put  into  operation  about  75 
vending  machines,  located  at 
motels  and  along  the  Atlantic 
City  Boardwalk.  We’ve  had  a 
moderately  good  sale  out  of 
these. 

I  have  been  asked  how  we 
justify  a  10c  rate  on  news- 
-stands,  against  a  7c  rate  for  the 
home  delivered.  We  have  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  or  rather  on  Abse- 
con  Island,  more  than  200  news¬ 
stands.  Their  sales  fluctuates 
with  the  seasons.  We  have  to 
be  equipped  to  handle  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  the  individual  stands 
and  we  believe  it  is  reasonable 
for  us  to  make  this  higher 
charge  for  such  sales. 

*  *  * 

THE  SIXTH  DAY 

A  panel  at  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  convention 
last  week  went  into  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  switching  from  six 
afternoon  papers  to  five  and 
turning  out  a  morning  paper  on 
Saturday. 

All  four  papers  have  begfun 
such  operations  this  year.  Albert 
E.  Dix,  Martins  Ferry — Bellaire 
(Ohio)  Times-Leader,  said  the 
change  was  made  primarily  to 
make  money  as  the  Saturday 


afternoon  paper  had  been  a  los¬ 
ing  proposition. 

John  F.  Dille,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth,  said  the  Saturday  A.M. 
paper  has  proved  to  be  a  morale 
builder  for  the  staff,  which  now 
operates  on  a  normal  five-day 
week. 

Charles  W.  White,  Kewanee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier,  said  there 
had  been  some  savings,  but  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  has  been  slow 
to  pick  up  in  the  Saturday 
morning  paper. 

Duane  E.  Davidson,  Colwater 
(Mich.)  Reporter,  said  there 
had  been  some  saving  in  over¬ 
time,  since  only  half  the  staff 
worl^  each  Friday  night.  He 
said  that  merchants  have  been 
slow  in  stepping  up  their  ads 
in  the  Saturday  paper,  but  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

All  four  felt  there  was  no 
great  “news  lag”  locally  from 
Saturday  morning  to  Monday 
afternoon,  and  that  merchants 
would  find  that  Saturday  ads 
would  pay  off  for  Saturday 
shopping. 

♦  •  ♦ 

PERSONAL  NOTE 

Georgfe  E.  Heame  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  the 
mailroom  and  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  morning  daily, 
succeeding  John  Thomson,  re¬ 


signed.  Mr.  Heame,  in  circol*. 
tion  work  for  27  yc-ars  with  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  <»umol,hju 
been  manager  of  the  Gaspee 
News  Service,  newspaper  da. 
tributor,  for  three  years. 

• 

College  Scholarships 
For  Contract  ('arrien 

Chari-otte,  N.  C. 

Effective  with  the  1960-61 
school  year  and  continuing  for 
each  subsequent  year,  the  CW- 
lotte  Observer  is  making  avtil- 
able  two  scholarships  of  $l,ooo 
each  to  its  contract  carriers.  Hie 
scholarships  will  be  paid  is 
sums  of  $500  for  each  of  two 
consecutive  years  at  any  «. 
credited  college,  university,  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  school  of  the  car¬ 
rier’s  choice. 

“This  means  that  every  year 
four  young  men  will  Ire  pursuing 
their  education  on  Observer 
scholarships,”  stated  J.  E.  Dowd, 
Observer  General  Manager. 
“Some  of  them,  we  hope,  will 
come  back  to  work  with  us  after 
completing  their  college  courses." 
• 

Merger  in  Ireland 

Dubllv 

Irish  Times,  Ltd.,  has  bougiit 
the  Evening  MaiL  All  of  Dublin’s 
major  dailies  now  have  evening 
associates. 


KEMP  IMMERSION 


HEATING  MELTS  BEST 

(m  6  uw^i! 


Whether  you  choose  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pots  heated 
by  gas  or  electricity,  you  always  get .  . . 

/  Highest  heating  efficiency  . . .  because  the  heat  is  applied 
t  where  it  belongs — inside  the  metal. 

Complete  temperature  control . . .  because  the  temperature 
of  the  molten  metal  responds  immediately  to  the  ther¬ 
mostatically-controlled  heaters. 

Q  Fastest  heat  recovery  .  . .  because  the  recirculation  heat- 
O  ing  tubes  start  re-heating  the  metal  at  once. 
yy  Uniform  metal  temperature  .  . .  because  the  heaters  are 
/  strategically  dispersed  throughout  the  pot,  and  recircula¬ 
tion  assures  even  heat  distribution. 

5  High  casting  rate  . . .  because  close  control  and  fast  heat 
recovery  permit  continuous  casting  . . .  even  with  large 
amounts  of  metal  added. 

^  Less  dross  formation . . .  because  an  inner  exhaust  actually 
O  blankets  the  metal,  insulates  it  from  the  free  oxygen  in 
the  air. 

Write  NOW  for  further  information. 


It  always  pays 

to  co  me  to 


KEMP 

OF  BALTIMORE 


THE  C.  M.  CHIP  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore  2,  Morylend. 
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The  Measure  of 
ALL  FLORIDA  —  TV  WEEK 
Advertising  Value 

No  other  type  of  magazine  offers  the  local  im¬ 
mediacy  of  Sunday  Supplements.  No  Sunday 
Supplement  hits  representative  Florida  with  the 
impact  of  ALL  FLORIDA  -  TV  WEEK.  No  other 
Sunday  Supplement  offers  the  readership,  circu¬ 
lation  or  flexibility  of  AF-TV  Week  in  Florida. 


ALL  FLORIDA’S 
PRECISION 
SELLING! 


1K3  1)54  1)55  1)54  1)57  1)51  1)5)  1)40 


1 .  READERSHIP  all  Florida  •  tv  week  has 

a  longer  life  and  double  the  advertising  exposure  of 
any  Sunday  Supplement  in  Florida.* 

2.  CIRCULATION  all  Florida  •  tv  week  has 

grown  phenomenally  since  its  introduction  in  1953, 
to  a  current  554,466.**  Florida’s  largest  ABC  circu* 
lation,  in  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  State,  a  State 
which  1950  -  1960  U.  S.  Census  figures  show  jumped 
from  18th  to  10th  place.  This  gives  the  ALL  FLORI¬ 
DA  -  TV  WEEK  magazine  a  PENETRATION  of 
38.3%  of  the  Florida  market. 

3.  FLEXIBILITY  Y ou  can  buy  one,  several,  or  all 
five  regional  zone  editions  with  complete  local  TV 
program  listings. 

•  bofd  on  a  torvoy  proporod  by  FirtI  Rotoorch  Cofpocotion. 

ABC  nowfpopors  corrytng  ALL  FIORDA,  bosod  on  ABC  oo* 
dth  of  p«4bltshor$  ropofti  for  6  montbt  poriod  onding  Morch 
3U  1960. 

A.F.M. 

The  Largest  Circulation  In  Florida 
The  Largest  Circulation  In  The  South 

Distributed  In  18  Newspapers 

DAYTONA  BEACH  Sunday  Ncwf-Journal.  DELANO 
Sun  Newt.  FORT  MYERS  Newt-Prett.  GAINESVILLE 
Daily  Sun.  JACKSONVILLE  Florida  Timet-Union. 

LAKELAND  Lrdfcr.  LEESBURG  Daily  Commercial. 

MELBOURNE  Timet.  OCALA  Star  Banner.  PALM 
BEACH  Potl-Timet.  PANAMA  CITY  Newt-Herald. 

PENSACOLA  Newt-Journal.  SARASOTA  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune.  ST.  PETERSBURG  Independent.  TALLAHASSEE 
Democrat  TAMPA  Timet.  WINTER  HAVEN  DaUy 
Newt-Chief.  FT.  PIERCE  Newt-Tribune. 


Represented  nathnally  by  JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 

NEW  YORK.  36, 1 9  W.  44*  St,  Ttl;  MUrroy  Hill  7-S047,  WUliam  K.  Dorman,  Cm.  Mgr.  CHICAGO 
4, 224  South  Michigap  Avo.,  Tel;  HArnton  7-4008,  Robert  A.  MMwN,  Mgr.  DETROIT  2, 7-268  Gen¬ 
eral  AAolort  Building,  Tel:TRinityS-1 803,  John  F.  Cole,  A4gr.  PHKADEIPHIA  7,  1 2  South  1 2  Street, 
Tel;  WAInut  2-3S3S,  Robert  HHchingt,  Mgr.  SAN  FRANCISCO  4,  Ruu  Building,  Tel;  YUkon  1-1281, 
:-Ht  J.  Rubin,  Mgr.  ATLANTA  3, 411  Glenn  Building,  Tek  MUrroy  8-3988,  J.  D.  WhMeheod,  Mgr. 


Woman  Appeal  Plus . . . 

That’s  What  Olga  Curtis,  Parade 


According  to  Shakespeare,  a  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts., 
Olga  Curtis,  perceptive  Woman’s  Editor  of  Parade,  insists  a  woman  plays  many  mon 
"The  woman  of  today,"  she  declares,  “is  wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  seamstres 

I 

laundress,  nurse,  cook,  voter,  diplomat,  teacher,  traveler,  chairman  of  the  fam^ 
finance  committee,  chief  purchasing  agent  and— you  name  it 
Olga  Curtis  writes  for  them  all.  She  knows  what  interests  women  and  travels  th 
world  to  get  it.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  new  baby,  female  lion  hunters  in  Africs 
husband  hunters  in  America  . . .  fashion,  politics,  homemaking,  romance 
All  are  grist  for  her  mill.  And  Olga  Curtis  serves  her  editorial  fare  so  appetizing 

she  has  won  three  coveted  newspaper  award: 
Her  large,  loyal  and  responsive  following  is  another  reason  why  Parade’s  circulation! 

10  years  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  number  of  newspapei 

distributing  It  has  triple* 


MODELS  OF 
ROYALTY 


UPSTICK  SAFARIS 


HOW  GOOD  A  BABY  SITTER  ARE  YOU? 


Woman  appeal!  Olga  Curtis's  stories  are  warm,  human,  bright . . .  written  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  and  typewriter 
that  attracts  and  holds  an  ever-increasing  female  audience. 


The  Sunday  Magazine 
section  of  strong  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation,  reaching 
10  million  homes  every  week. 


Fashion  Preview . . . 

Olga  Curtis  discusses  a  new  line  of 
children’s  winter  clothing— Eskimo 
style  parkas— with  Lou  Sardella, 
Parade  Art  Director,  and  Assistant 
Doug  Steinbauer. 


’s  Editor,  Adds  to  a  Sunday  Newspaper 


Arthur  Ford 
Has  His  Eyes 
On  the  Future 


Wayne  Thompson,  fonn**W 
on  Augusta  (Ga.)  I'hroniekm. 
to  sports  staff,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 


Miss  Elrmina  Stimson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fashion  editor  and  Rudolf 
J.  Millendorf,  art  director,  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  They 
have  been  acting  in  their  respective 
positions  since  last  June.  Miss  Stim¬ 
son  joined  the  art  department  of 
Fairchild  Publications  in  December, 
1930,  and  was  appointed  art  di¬ 
rector  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
in  1951.  Mr.  Millendorf  joined  the 
art  staff  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY  in  May,  1951,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  art  director  in 
1951. 


By  Gerald  L’ange 

Canadian  Press  Staff 

London,  Ont. 

Although  Oct.  1  marked  the 
end  of  Arthur  R.  Ford’s  40th 
year  as  editor  of  the  London 
Free  Press,  he  prefered  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  beginning  of  his 
41st  year  and  another  day  in  a 
career  that  began 


Samuel  W.  Miller,  All**, 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle Ne*|. 
papers  —  elected  j)  resident  of 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Pr** 
Association. 


Henry  Jacques,  imlice  beet, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Detkt 
— to  City  Room  rewrite. 


newspaper 

more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

And  though  he  occupies  a 
wood-panelled  office  as  editor- 
in-chief  and  vicepresident,  he 
still  likes  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  reporter,  travelling  whenever 
possible  to  places  where  impor¬ 
tant  news  is  being  made. 

“I  don’t  know  how  good  an 
editor  I've  been  but  I  alw’ays 
made  sure  I  was  a  damn  good 
reporter.” 

A  native  of  Point  Edward, 

Ont.,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister,  he  might  have  been  a 
lawyer  or  a  teacher  but  in  his 
youth  he  was  short  of  cash  and 

when  a  $6-a-week  job  w’as  of-  faculty  members  have  been 
fered  by  the  Stratford  Herald  named  chairmen  of  the  recently- 
he  took  it.  created  editorial  and  advertising 

In  three  years  he  will  have  departments  in  the  Medill  School 
completed  60  satisfying  years  in  of  Journalism, 
newspaper  work.  They  are  Prof.  David  E.  Bot- 

Mr.  Ford’s  work  has  often  ter.  who  will  head  the  school’s 


William  F.  White,  busin** 
manager,  Winona  (Minn.)  Doiiy 
News  —  elected  president  of 
Northwest  Daily  Press  AssocU- 


A  Fairchild  Chair  of  Communica¬ 
tions  has  been  established  at  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  in 
honor  of  the  late  E.  W.  and  L.  E. 
Fairchild,  founders  of  the  Fairchild 
Publications.  Fairchild  Publications 
has  contributed  $50,000  to  make  the 
chair  possible  and  the  college  will 
select  a  Fairchild  professor  of 
communications. 


MISS  PAGE  ONE  of  the  Twin  tion. 
Cities  Newspaper  Guild  was  found 
in  the  newsroom.  She's  Barbara 
Ulrich,  secretary  in  the  news  and 
features  department  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star. 


Dan  Wbxtman,  copy  desk, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— to  executive  director  of  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  new  supplement, 
“Better  Living  and  Home 
Guide.” 


“Outerwear:  U.S.A.”  is  the  title  of 
a  fashion  presentation  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Perkins  H.  Bailey,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  fashion  analyst  of 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  National 
Outerwear  &  Sportswear  Assn,  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Oct.  31. 
Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Sports 
Outerwear  Suppliers’  Exhibit,  Mr. 
Bailey’s  presentation  will  offer  a 
colorful  preview  of  original  fashion 
ideas  for  men. 


Stephanie  Mackay,  commun¬ 
ity  page  staff,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press — ^to  general  assignment 
Marion  Morton  —  from  copy 
girl  to  conamunity  page. 


David  Starr,  associate  editor, 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Press — new  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Associated 
Press  Association. 


Richard  B.  Nichols  has  joined 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS  as  an  adver- 
tisi^  representative  in  northern 
California.  Mr.  Nichols  was  former¬ 
ly  with  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
in  San  Francisco.  Robert  L.  Hansen 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  advertising  staff  of  Fairchild 
to  handle  part  of  the  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  territory  for  ELECTTRONIC 
NEWS. 


Mrs.  Mary  O’H.  Asher,  Utica-Rome, 
N.  Y.,  correspondent  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  for  the  last  four 
years,  has  had  her  territory  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  news  coverage  in 
Schenectady  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In 
the  Albany-Schenectady  area,  she 
succeeds  Morris  Maline  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Connecticut 
where  he  Mrill  cover  that  state  for 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and  METAD 
WORKING  NEWS. 


Michael  R.  McEvoy,  former 
city  editor.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press, 
and  columnist.  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  —  to  vicepresident  of 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  world’s  biggest  trailership 
line. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FvblJabari  of 

Daily  New.  bMrri,  Weawn't  W*w  Doily, 
Hm*  Fumithing*  Daily,  S«p*nnarfc«t  Hmt, 
Man's  Woor,  Feehwaar  Naw>,  Diroctoria,, 
Malalwariting  Naw$,  EltctrenR  Nawt,  Books. 


James  Hunt,  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star  —  new  president  of  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Douglas  Creighton, 
Toronto  Telegram. 


AT  PREMIERE  of  Charles  Schneer's  "I  Aim  at  the  Stars",  Jack  Lan" 
home,  left,  publisher  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  greets  Dr.  Wemhar 
von  Braun,  rocket  scientist,  the  subject  of  the  film  biography.  In  ™ 
center  are  Mrs.  von  Braun  and  Mrs.  Langhorne. 
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Gardner  A.  Finley  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Star  and  Times.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  ad  staff  since 
1953.  Previous  experience  was 
with  the  Fred  Eldean  public 
relations  firm. 

♦  «  * 

Rona  Bernstein,  part-time 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Rutgers  University — the  first 
recipient  of  $1,000  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  Scholarship 
at  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Limpert  of  UPI  St. 
Louis  bureau — named  regional 
ELECTED-Norman  Rathke,  circu-  representative  in  UPI  Central 


lafion  promotion  manager  of  the  Division. 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  was  chosen  a  *  « 

is  president  of  the  Ohio  Circu-  WALTER  O’Hearn,  Montreal 

lotion  Managers  Ass^iation  at  Star — elected  a  director  of  the 
recent  convention.  Canadian  Press,  succeeding 

Charles  H.  PBnais,  Montreal 
ImiflM  Weber  JoinR  Gazette,  who  resigned. 


recent  convention. 


COST  CONSCIOUS— Attending  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  at  Detroit:  Left  to  right — Edward  E.  Reisdorf, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Dorothy  E.  Webster,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Kenneth  C.  Doty,  Hackensack  Record;  and  Hugh  X. 
Jones,  Wilkes-Barre  Record  and  Times.  Mr.  Doty  was  renamed  treasurer. 


Donald  Weber  Joins  Gazette,  who  resigned. 

Sta*Hi  (corporation  Jban-Charles  de  Laduran- 

Donald  V.  Weber,  for  the  last  taye — promoted  to  managing 
10  years  production  manager  of  editor  of  Quebec  Le  Soleil  and 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  UEvenement-Joumal,  succeed- 
is  joining  Sta-Hi  Corporation  ing  Alfred  Renaud,  resigned, 
as  a  vicepresident  and  director,  Raymond  Gagne  —  now  news 
it  is  announced  by  Craig  C.  editor. 

Baker,  president  of  the  Whittier,  ♦  *  • 

Cabf.  newspaper  equipment  Philip  Magwood— from  retail 
manufacturing  firm.  advertising  manager  to  assist- 

Mr.  Weber  will  also  serve  in  ant  advertising  manager  of  the 
an  executive  capacity  with  Sta-  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 
Hi  Color  Service.  For  the  last  Charles  McKenney — from  as- 
several  years  he  has  been  a  sistant  classified  manager  to  re¬ 
member  of  the  ANPA  Mecham-  tail  manager,  with  Ralph  Red- 
cal  (3onmuttee.  Before  his  tenure  mond  as  assistant, 
with  the  Chronicle  he  served  in  *  «  * 

p^uction  cap^iti^  in  the  Wall  H  rjchter,  a  former 

Street  Jou^I  and  the  James-  york  Times  marine  beat 

Post-Jounml.  He  reporter  —  from  Tex  McCrary, 
^  graduate  from  Purdue  publicity  direc- 

Univereity  m  1946  with  a  degree  Lines  Agency  cruise 

m  mechanical  engineering.  ships 

•  ■  ♦  *  • 

No.  1  Citizen  Avranr,  for  the 

past  year  an  instructor  of  econ- 
CORNING,  N.  Y,  omics  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Civic  honors  were  paid  ^  Technology  —  named  business 
cmtly  to  W.  Allen  Underhill,  manager  of  the  Michigan  City 
president  and  publisher  of  the  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch.  He  is 
Coning  Leader,  in  recognition  the  son  of  R.  C.  Averitt,  execu- 
rf  his  60  years  of  community  tive  vicepresident  of  the  paper. 
3«Tice.  The  Chamber  of  Com-  *  *  * 


Jack  Shearer,  formerly  with 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 
and  Clarion-Ledger  —  to  editor 
of  the  Lexington  (Miss.)  Holmes 
County  Herald.  He  replaces 
Chester  Marshall,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  work  in  Memphis. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Turpin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.) 
Telegraph-Bulletin  —  chairman 
of  Nebraska  AP  Newspaper 
Members  Association. 


Wanda  Lund,  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Utah  Press  Women. 

«  «  * 

John  E.  Germann,  of  Tripp, 
S.  D.  —  elected  president  of 
Interstate  Editorial  Association. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
— to  receive  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Fellowship  at  Ckilby  College, 
Maine,  on  Nov.  10. 


owee  ^ve  him  a  special  “dis-  jqj,  s^ark  —  from  business 
I  h>*uiahed  citizen”  citation.  manager  of  Southwestern  Pub- 
•  lishing  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  to  gen- 

i_  |T  .  w  1  eral  manager  of  the  Rogers 

«  university  Job  (^^rk.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 

Pittsburgh  Robert  L.  Brown  —  to  the 
Joseph  G.  Colangelo  Jr.,  Daily  Aslaka  Empire  at  Juneau. 
ioBaer  reporter  and  editor  for  •  •  • 

^ternational  News  Service  in  Sam  E.  Les!  —  new  advertis- 
•Jiiladelphia  and  Golumbus,  ing  director  of  the  Athens 
hiis  been  named  chief  of  (Tex.)  Banner,  succeeding  H.  L. 
^formation  services  for  the  Uni-  Fortinbexry  Jr.,  now  in  owner- 
^wnty  of  Pittsburgh.  ship  of  Marlin  (Tex.)  News. 
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!■  University  Job 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIRENUNTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARIjOTTE.  P40RTH  CAROLINA 


Methodist  Reporter 
Wins  Baptist  Prize 

Dalias,  Tex. 

Thomas  E.  Turner,  chief  of 
the  Central  Texas  Bureau  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
been  named  recipient  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Texas  Baptist  Press  Award. 
He  will  receive  the  award  at  the 
annual  Baptist  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Texas  meeting  in  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex.,  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Turner, 
a  Methodist  layman,  teaches  a 
Sunday  School  class  for  the 
Cogdell  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  in  Waco. 

• 

Llewellyn  Accepts 
Scripps  Lea^e  Job 

Washington 

Adam  G.  Llewellyn,  executive 
director  of  the  Washington  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  since  Jan.  1, 
has  resigned,  effective  Nov.  1, 
to  accept  an  executive  position 
with  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers  with  headquarters 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  The  Scripps 
League  publishes  15  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  California,  Arizona, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Utah. 

• 

Rollo  Tayu)R,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald — ^to  city  desk, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  Jack  J.  Cboswbjll,  re¬ 
porter,  News  and  Observer — to 
Federal  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Unit  agent. 

*  *  « 

Tim  Mason,  who  formerly 
wrote  high  school  news  for  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  —  new  sports  staff 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  M.  (Ted)  Landale, 
editor,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World 
Herald’s  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  Midlands — retired. 

*  *  « 

Dick  Pierce,  sports  writer 
and  Outdoors  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer — winner  of 
the  Pete  DeMizzio  Award  as 
North  Carolina’s  top  sports 
writer  for  1960. 


Pati  O’Connor,  at  one  time  a 
reporter  for  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  —  to 
the  Oakdale  (Calif.)  Leader  as 
news  editor.  More  recently  she 
has  been  press  information  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Bureau  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Research  and  Service  at 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

*  «  « 

Tom  Stimmel  —  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  to  become  a  general  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  He  has  been  replaced 
by  Guy  Farmer,  transferred 
from  sports  to  news. 

«  *  « 

Joanne  Ruth  McGilvra, 
daughter  of  Publisher  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  McGilvra  of  the  Forest 
Grove  (Ore.)  News-Times,  and 
George  W.  Hoyt,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tigard  (Ore.)  Times 
—  married  recently.  Both  are 
journalism  graduates  of  Wil¬ 
lamette  University, 

*  *  * 

Henry  Shapiro,  chief  Moscow 
correspondent  for  United  Press 
International  —  the  first  annual 
Journalism  Award  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 
*  *  * 

O.  L.  Barringer,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  and  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  columnist  for  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  —  to  director  of  the  N.  C. 
Wesleyan  Ck)llege  news  bureau 
at  Rocky  Mount. 

*  «  * 

Henri  Champagne,  Voia;  de 
L’Est,  Granby,  Que.  —  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association. 

♦  ♦  « 

Ed  Bowers — to  the  Associated 
Press  Minneapolis  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Howard  Morgan,  re¬ 
tired. 

«  «  « 

Cynthia  Denny  —  succeeds 
Louise  White,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times  amusement  editor,  re¬ 
signed  to  be  married. 
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I  DELAWARE 

...  America's  only 
single  state  market 
$955,500,000  buying 
power! 


Confad:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley* 
Inc.  or  News'Joomol  Popers* 
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High  family  Income  ! 

BIG  population  Center 
MAKES  THE 

Cleveland  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  35  entire  states! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

C  L  E  "V  E  L  A  N  D 

Plain  Dealer  i 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward  \ 


In  TV  Publicity 

Los  Angeles 

Leo  Batt,  formerly  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express, 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  Times, 
and  Margaret  Scott,  formerly 
an  L.  A.  Examiner  reporter, 
have  joined  the  press  informa¬ 
tion  section  of  ABC-TV  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

*  *  « 

Alfred  H,  Cohen,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  —  new 
president  of  Frontier  Press 
Club. 

*  * 

John  S.  Ward  —  from  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  to  the  new  post 
of  vicepresident-marketing  for 
Southam  Newspapers  at  To¬ 
ronto.  E.  H.  (Bill)  Wheatley, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
Calgary  Herald  —  to  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal  as  advertising 
director. 

*  *  * 

James  McManus,  reporter, 
Indianapolis  Times  —  to  re¬ 
porter  for  WFBM  and  WFBM- 
TV,  Indianapolis. 

*  «  « 

Luke  P.  Lally  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  business 
manager  of  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.  He  is 
a  former  New  York  advertising 
agency  executive. 

*  «  « 

Lee  L.  Meade,  assistant  sports 
editor.  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press — to  sports  desk, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


Obituary 


George  Bertz,  67,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  37  years  prior  to  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1957;  Oct.  14. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Carct,  86,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Sun,  and  former  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  defunct  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Daily  News  and  Omaha 
Bee-News;  Oct.  15. 

*  *  * 

George  G.  Hooie,  76,  retired 
publisher,  Glendive  (Mont.) 
Dawson  County  Review;  Oct. 
13. 

*  «  * 


20%  School 
Journalists 
Plan  Career 

One-fifth  of  1,500  boys  and 
girls  active  on  high-school  pnb- 
lications  throughout  the  country 
intend  to  make  journalism  a  Me- 
time  career.  'These  young  people 
indicated  that  in  making  their 
decisions  ideals  figured  mote 
importantly  than  money. 

These  facts  were  broufdit  om 
in  a  study  by  Penn  T.  Kimball, 
professor  of  Joumalian,  and 
Samuel  Lubell,  adjunct  profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism,  of  Colomlna 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Their  report  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Journalism  Quarterly. 

The  findings  were  obtained 
from  questionnaires  circulated 
among  delegates  to  the  1859 
convention  of  the  Columlna 
'Scholastic  Press  Association,  and 
the  Southern  Interscholastic 
Press  Association,  the  Michigan 
Interscholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Western  High 
School  Press  Institute. 

The  project  was  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Poynter  Funi 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  tbe 
Newspaper  Fund,  Inc. 

Among  the  boys  20%  voted 
journalism  their  top  career 
choice;  17%  chose  engineering; 
14%  medicine;  12%  science; 
4%  law;  and  10%  business. 
Only  6%  selected  teaching. 

Teaching  was  the  first  choice 
of  31%  of  the  girls,  with  jour¬ 
nalism  the  top  career  ambition 
of  22%  while  15%  chose 
nursing;  10%  business;  5% 
science,  and  2%,  law. 

An  additional  10%  of  both 
boys  and  girls  said  they  were 
considering  journalism  as  an 
alternative  to  another  career. 
• 

Bidder  Scbolarsbip 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  will  award  a  $500  scholM- 
ship  to  a  high  school  senior 
planning  to  major  in  journalism, 
Publisher  Joseph  B.  Ridder  has 
announced.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Scholar¬ 
ship,  in  honor  of  the  San  Jose 
publisher’s  father. 
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Joan  Danporth  Cook,  29,  for-  »  rwi  rr 
mer  reporter  for  the  New  York  lax  IroUDle 
Herald  Tribune,  and  a  member  CLEVttAND 

of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefel-  Russell  M.  Bacon,  a  copy 
ler’s  research  staff;  Oct.  22.  reader  of  the  Cleveland  Plow 
*  *  ♦  Dealer,  has  been  placed  on  three 

Alden  Winfield  (Dick)  Ry-  years’  probation  by  a  federal 
DER,  45,  former  managing  editor  judge  on  his  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
of  the  St.  Stephen  (New  Bruns-  charge  of  failing  to  file  federm 

wick)  St.  Croix  Courier;  Oct.  income  tax  returns  for  1954  and 

20.  1955. 
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So  many  requests  have  been  received  from  newspapers  for  reprints 
of  this  editoriai  that  here  it  is  for  the  ciipping: 


0bserv<>r8  a^ree  that  foreifCn  policy  la  the  big:  issue  in  the 
I'nited  States  election  campaign.  They  agree,  also,  that  the  big: 
inoe— almost  the  only  issue — in  Unit^  States  forei^  policy  is 
‘Tonuniuiism”.  From  now  until  the  first  week  in  November 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  will 
be  paying  much  or  most  of  their  attention  to  the  situation  be¬ 
tween  West  and  East,  between  Washingon  and  Moscow. 

Each  party  takes  the  attitude  that  the  only  ideological 
danger,  the  only  military  danger,  to  the  free  nations  today  comes 
from  Communism.  The  Democrats  say  in  their  foreign  policy 
plank:  “We  pledge  our  svill,  energies  and  resources  to  oppose 
armed  Communist  aggression  ...  to  resist  the  further  en¬ 
croachment  of  Communism  on  freedom.” 

The  Republicans  use  harder  language.  They  say:  “We  con¬ 
front  today  the  global  offensive  of  Communism,  increasinglv 
rloient  and  aggressive  in  its  enterprises.  The  agency  of  that 
offensive  is  Soviet  policy,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  world. 
To  nullify  the  Soviet  conspiracy  is  our  greatest  task.” 

A  United  States  election  campaign  ifought  on  this  issue,  in 
throe  terms,  must  be  viewed  by  other  luttions  with  deep  ron- 
crm.  They  will  recall  what  happened  when  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  took  over  from  President  Truman  and  appointed,  as  his 
Secretary  of  State,  the  late  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  The  Truman 
Administration  had  taken  a  strong  stand  toward  the  Soviet 
Union ;  the  Eisenhower  Administration  took  a  stronger  one. 
Where  the  Democratic  regime  had  been  satisfied  with  “contain¬ 
ment"  of  Russia,  the  Republicans  practiced  what  came  to  be  called 
“brinkmanship”,  by  carrying  disputes  with  Russia  (and  Chiru) 
to  the  brink  of  war. 

Mr.  Dulles  split  the  world  cleanly  in  half.  He  saw  it  in 
terms  of  black  and  white.  Communist  and  non-Communlst  (or. 
preferably,  antl-Communist).  One  half  had  to  subjugate,  at 
uy  rate  to  subdue,  the  other.  The  Republican  platform  drawn 
up  at  Chicago  last  month  pretty  well  follows  this  approach.  It 
says  that  “free  men”— our  half  of  the  world — have  only  one  real 
danger:  this  danger  is  “Communist  imperialism" — the  other  half 
of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  “nullification”  seems  to  us  quite  as  bank¬ 
rupt  as  that  of  “brinkmanship”.  It  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  emotions — hatred  of  Communism,  fear  of  Conununism.  This 
newspaper  does  not  believe  that  hate  and  tear  are  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  establish  anything,  least  of  all  a  foreign  policy. 

Beyond  these  two  primitive  emotions  there  is  the  strange 
assumption  of  United  States  leaders  that  Communism  is  “inter¬ 
national”  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
'isos— “which  altereth  not”.  Yet  it  should  be  plain  enough  that 
Communism  varies  geographically  from  Belgrade  to  Moscow, 
from  Warsaw  to  Peking.  The  Communists,  so-called,  of  Yugo- 
*ls»1a  probably  feel  more  at  home  in  France  or  Italy  than  they 
do  in  China. 

A  human  idea.  Communism  has  and  must  be  subject  to  the 
mutations,  the  same  distortions  and  corruptions,  additions 
ud  subtractions,  as  any  other  human  idea.  The  Communism 


practiced  in  Russia  today  is  far  removed  from  the  doctrines  of 
Marx  and  the  preachings  of  Lenin.  Stalin  himself,  dead  seven 
years,  would  barely  recognise  it. 

But  wherever  and  however  practiced.  Communism  is  a 
philosophy  of  poverty.  Only  in  those  arid  areas  of  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  ran  all  men  be  made  and  kept  equal  under  the  State 
So  what  is  there  for  the  democracies  to  fear  about  Conununism? 
Why  should  anything  so  impoverished  alarm  them?  On  what 
basis,  other  than  democracy’s  total  collapse,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  Communism  could  inherit  the  earth? 

W'hy,  then,  suggest  that  all  nations — the  new  nations,  espe¬ 
cially — must  “choose”  between  Communism  and  democracy?  Such 
a  “choice”  implies  that  Communism  is  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically  an  acceptable  alternative  to  democracy.  This  Is  just 
not  the  case.  There  is  no  choice  for  those  who  wish  to  be  free. 

Let  us  call  things  by  their  proper  names.  Russia  is  an 
authoritarian  State — a  despotism — a  dictatorship.  She  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  anti-capitalistic  as  a  means  of  concealing  the  fact 
that  she  is  in  actuality  high  capitalistic,  and  depends  on  all 
the  instruments  of  capitalism,  including  the  creation  of  classes 
and  incentives.  -Free  men  must  despise  an  authoritarian  State. 

This  newspaper  opposes  the  Soviet  system  as  it  did  the  Hitler 
system.  It  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  for  many  years,  this 
newspaper  has  warned  and  shown  that  the  real  concern  about 
Russia  and  China  is  their  economic  strength,  which  is  greater 
because  of  the  ability  of  authoritarian  regimes  to  manipulate 
their  economies  for  political  purposes. 

The  way  to  deal  with  Russia  and  China  is  not  by  trying 
to  isolate  them,  but  by  being  ready  and  able  to  meet  them  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  openly,  competitivel.v,  dynamically — and  to 
meet  them  on  our  terms,  not  on  theirs.  The  failure  of  Western 
diplomacy  these  last  half-dosen  years  is  that  we  have  always 
met  the  Russians  and  Chinese  on  their  terms;  we  have  gone  to 
the  bargaining  table  only  when  forced  to  it  by  their  initiatives. 

Our  attitude,  in  short,  has  been  defensive  and  negative.  In 
its  dealings  with  Russia  and  China,  in  its  whole  foreign  policy, 
the  West  has  been  ridden  by  fear.  Now  there  is  in  this  country, 
as  in  others,  a  great  disquiet  over  the  failures,  the  defeats  of 
that  policy.  Yet  in  their  platform  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Parties  appear  to  be  more  inflexibly  committed  to  it  than 
before. 

There  should  be  unity  among  the  free  nations  of  the  West. 
And  Canada  has  better  reasons  than  most  of  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
munity  or  the  NATO  group  for  wishing  friendship  and  full  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  States.  But  Canada  has  a  destiny 
beyond  that  relationship,  a  destiny  in  which  she  can  have  com¬ 
plete  faith. 

Canada  has  need  for  close  contacts  and  co-operation  with 
the  whole  wide  world,  to  whom  she  is  dynamic  proof  that  no 
State  needs  Communism  to  grow,  prosper  and  be  free.  There¬ 
fore  Canada  cannot  go  on  supporting  (and  only  from  fear  of 
being  attacked)  a  policy  which  has  no  purpose  other  than  to 
save  face  for  a  friend,  because  of  mistakes  and  misjudgments 
of  the  past. 


Editorial  Printed  August  13,  1960 
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Contest  Proves  High 
Want  Ad  Readership 


The  Supervisor  Says: 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
Telephone  sales  tips  by  phone 
room  supervisors  of  the  twenty 
leading  classified  newspapers. 
This  week’s  expert  is: 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


In  June,  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon  News  ran  a  first  page 
notice  announcing  a  contest  in 
which  readers  were  invited  to 
identify  the  newspapers’  fea¬ 
tures  they  liked  best  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  improvements. 
Four  readers  were  to  share  in 
the  |100  prizes. 

On  an  inside  page  to  which 
readers  were  referred,  6  col¬ 
umns  were  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
test.  Included  was  a  three  col¬ 
umn  coupon  listing  every  feature 
in  the  paper.  In  the  57th  listing 
from  the  top,  out  of  a  total  of 
69  listings,  came  “Classified 
Want  Ads.’’ 

The  flood  of  answers  was  so 
great  that  it  required  weeks  to 
break  down  the  percentages  of 
preference  readers  assigned  to 
each  feature.  Since  contest  win¬ 
ners  were  determined  on  the 
basis  of  their  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions,  their  names  were  an¬ 
nounced  within  a  few  days  of 
the  closing  of  the  competition. 

Where  did  classified  stand 
with  respect  to  readership?  Alva 
Thombrugh,  CAM,  who  had 
proposed  that  classified  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  line-up,  jubilantly 
reports  that  91.5%  of  the  cou¬ 
pons  indicated  that  classified 
was  a  favorite  feature.  In  half¬ 
page  promotion  ads  the  Beacon 
is  sporting  a  graph  showing  the 
features  that  received  top  reader 
preference  votes.  Third  on  the 
list,  following  “Local  News”  and 
“News  in  Brief”  comes  “Classi¬ 
fied.” 


Fever  is  catching.  Joining  the 
parade  of  newspapers  which  are 
tearing  a  chapter  out  of  the 
yellow  page  telephone  directories 
for  successful  want  ad  promo¬ 
tions,  George  Putz,  CAM,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  submits 
his  entry,  published  Sunday, 
Oct.  9.  With  the  heading 
“GOLDEN  WANT  AD  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY”  the  section  carried  12 
standard  size  pages.  This  is  a 
further  evidence  of  a  growing 
tendency  toward  classified  “pull¬ 
out”  sections.  The  yellow  tinted 
paper  makes  it  easy  to  spot  in 
a  Sunday  edition.  It  also  enables 
advertisers  to  spot  responses  to 
his  ads. 


Dip  Ahead  of  Schedule 


Pull-Out  ‘Yellon’ 


Apparently,  the  Yellow  Page 


Suburban 
Press  Sets 
Up  Research 


Only  twice,  in  the  last  10 
years,  has  September  shown  a 
lower  help  wanted  ad  count  than 
in  the  month  just  past.  These 
occurred  in  the  recession  years, 
1954  and  1958.  Where  help 
wanted  ads  were  off  13%%  in 
August  they  dropped  21%  below 
last  year  in  16  key  newspapers 
by  September. 

In  presenting  the  statistics, 
B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  points  out  that  the  normal 
drop  in  help  wanted  which  has 
characterized  post-presidential 
years  in  the  past  has  begun 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Newspapers  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  country  and  the 
southeast  show  the  deepest 
losses;  these  on  the  West  Coast 
are  in  slightly  better  shape  and 
Eastern  newspa>iOrs  have  the 
smallest  percentage  losses. 


MARJORIE  L.  LANE,  Clas¬ 
sified  Phone  Room,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal 

(“My  employment  with  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  started 
in  July  of  1949,  as  a  member 
of  the  extra  board.  To  start,  this 
meant  working  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  only.  After  training,  I  re¬ 
placed  any  of  the  regular  staff 
absent  due  to  illness  or  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  position  of  Saturday 
Supervisor  was  next,  and  then 
I  bwame  full-time  Supervisor.”) 

Her  advice:  Personality  is  a 
keyword  for  many  positions,  but 
I  ^lieve  it  is  the  essential  quali¬ 
fication  for  successful  telephone 
sales.  A  well-informed  adtaker 
is  far  more  helpful  in  handling 
every  call.  Each  new  employee 
should  train  in  the  various  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Classified  st^ — 
learning  every  phase.  Politeness 
and  kindness  seem  old-fashioned 
— but  they  really  pay  off  when 
practiced  selling  a  “family  want- 
ad.”  'Typing  must  be  a  “second 
nature,”  then  the  adtaker’s  at¬ 
tention  can  be  focused  on  the 
wording  and  the  makeup  of  the 
copy. 


Legal  Forum  Put 
Ou  Televisiou 


Chioi«0 

A  research  and  di  velopoMBt 
program,  designed  to  esUbUi 
a  new  image  for  suburban  nan. 
papers,  has  been  initiated  hcR 
by  a  group  of  suburban  pub. 
Ushers. 

The  project  was  incorporatii 
recently  as  the  Suburban  Prw 
Foundation,  which  will  also  de¬ 
velop  “an  appreciation  of  the 
movement  to  suburbs  and  its 
effect  on  the  nation’s  liviBj, 
reading,  and  buying  habits." 

Charter  members  of  the  ne« 
group,  all  publishers  of  sob. 
urban  newspapers  in  the  CSu. 
cago  area,  include  the  Barrisf. 
ton  Press,  Inc.;  Blue  Islaad 
Publishing  Co.;  the  Harvsf 
Tribune;  the  Libertyville  lni§. 
pendent-Register;  Lakeland 
Publishers,  Grayslake;  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights;  Pickwick  Publish!^ 
Co.,  Pai^  Bidge;  Star  Publien- 
tions,  Chicago  Heights  —  Pmk 
Forest  —  Homewood-FIossmooe; 
and  the  Pointer,  Riverdale-Dol- 
ton. 

With  a  combined  circulation 
of  140,000,  the  member  newspa¬ 
pers  .serve  a  population  of  mots 
than  a  half  million  .subuibaih 
ites. 

The  Foundation  has  focusod 
its  first  efforts  on  depth  reseaid 
and  surveys,  conducted  by 
qualified  authorities,  to  doco- 
ment  the  editorial  quality,  ci^ 
culation,  and  advertising  stat¬ 
ure  of  member  publications  in 
relation  to  the  population  areas 
they  serve.  The  preliminary 
surveys  are  also  designed  to 
establish  the  distinctive  image 
of  the  character  of  these  news¬ 
papers. 

Development  of  civic  projects 
is  also  part  of  the  program. 

Foundation  officers  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Y.  Paddock,  Arlington 
Heights,  president;  W.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams  Sr.,  Chicago  Heights,  vice- 
president  ;  and  Charles  Lambert, 
Harvey,  secretary-treasurer.  Ap¬ 
pointed  as  executive  director 
was  Chester  K.  Hayes,  business 
and  consumer  communications 
specialist  who  has  pioneered 
basic  studies  in  this  field.  Foun 
dation  headquarters  are  at  178 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


Salt  Lake  City 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has 
reinstated  its  “Legal  Forums” 

I  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah 
'  State  Bar  —  but  on  a  larger 
scale. 

The  forum,  formerly  held  in 
auditoriums  throughout  the  city, 
is  now  being  telecast  over 
KUED,  the  University  of  Utah’s 
educational  TV  station,  each 
Tuesday  evening. 

The  six  programs  deal  with  publican  is  adding  the  Amerr 
subjects  ranging  from  “Women  can  Weekly,  making  it  the  only 
and  the  Law”  through  “Judicial  Connecticut  newspaper  distrft* 
Procedure.”  uting  the  Hearst  supplement 
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Hies  ME  MMIFS 

Maz  Homer  Wins,  10-9 


K  <»*es 


TTie>  ar«  still  cleaning  tickar  tape  off  Hie  streets  of 
Pittstwrgh,  the  Nation’s  Number  One  Baseball  Market,  after 
Hie  city's  wild  victory  celebration. 

And  tans  haven’t  forgotten  thasa  Post-Gazette  headlines 
ch##r#d  th#  Pir#t9s  on  to  thoir  fint  NVorld  Sorios  win 
in  35  years. 

When  you  want  to  sell  Pittsburgh,  choose  the  liveliest 
— sellingest — newspaper  in  the  Nation’s  Eighth  Market,  the 
Post-Gazette. 


KePrtientfi  SttionsUy  by  btotoMf,  4  Schmitt 
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PROMOTION 


Reportorial  Probes 
Produced  for  TV 


Atl-anta 

Four  half-hour  news  docu¬ 
mentaries,  prepared  for  WSB- 
TV  by  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc., 
based  on  research  and  reporting 
by  news  staffers  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  have 
proved  that  the  viewing  public 
is  stirred  and  stimulated  by 
serious  subjects  treated  with 
news  techniques. 

These  productions  are  part  of 
the  newspapers’  promotional 
program.  Patricia  LaHatte,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  is  executive 
producer.  Staff  photographer 
Bill  Young  and  columnist  Doris 
Lockerman  are  co-producers. 
Narrators  in  each  case  have 
been  the  reporters  or  editors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem  under 
scrutiny. 

The  first  production,  under¬ 
taken  last  autumn  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  covered  the  appalling 
condition  of  Georgia’s  mental 
health  facilities  in  the  state  hos¬ 
pital  at  Milledgeville.  Murky 
and  foreboding,  the  sequences 
filmed  in  the  treatment  wards 
of  the  crowded  hospital,  gave 
new  dimensions  of  sight  and 
sound  to  a  hard-hitting  continu¬ 
ing  investigation  by  Jack  Nel¬ 
son,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  his  work  in  accelerating  the 
reform  of  Georgia’s  entire 
mental  health  program. 

“Behind  Prison  Bars,”  a  study 
of  crime  and  punishment  in 
Georgia’s  prisons,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  second  study,  this 
one  based  on  a  series  of  aston¬ 
ishing  reports  by  reporter  John 
Pennington  on  unannounced 
visits  to  the  state’s  many  penal 
institutions.  During  these  visits 
Mr.  Pennington  made  many 
photos  for  use  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Permission  was  denied  by 


prison  authorities  for  movies  to 
be  made  in  the  prison,  and  video 
for  this  program  was  restricted 
to  still  pictures  taken  from 
newspaper  files,  animated  by 
skillful  television  camera  work. 
Their  starkness  revealed  a  more 
gripping  story  than  might  have 
been  revealed  from  actual 
movies. 

Depressing  Subject 

The  third  program  dealt  with 
an  equally  depressing  subject  — 
the  slums  of  Atlanta.  Titled 
“Bitter  Ballad,”  it  was  based 
on  the  work  of  Ed  Hughes,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Journal, 
in  pressing  for  enforcement  of 
the  city’s  newly-enacted  Hous¬ 
ing  Code,  and  suggesting  the 
need  for  urban  redevelopment, 
the  subject  of  a  production  now 
in  preparation. 

It  was  after  the  Hughes 
series,  “Profits  From  Poverty,” 
was  underway  that  Mayor 
Hartsfield  called  a  meeting  of 
the  aldermen  and  department 
heads  concerned  and  they  re¬ 
drew  the  housing  code  to  remove 
most  of  the  weaknesses.  They 
put  slum  clearance  under  the 
department  of  urban  renewal 
and  hired  five  men  to  staff  the 
division. 

“The  Eager  Hands,”  the  first 
up-beat  subject  undertaken  in 
the  news  series,  focused  on  the 
4-H  Clubs  in  Georgia.  Farms, 
pastures,  livestock  pens,  homes 
all  over  the  state  were  loca¬ 
tions  for  an  honest  evaluation 
of  the  practical  and  inspira¬ 
tional  aspects  of  this  largest 
youth  program  in  the  world. 
This  documentary  was  pre¬ 
sented  Sept.  23  at  9  p.m.,  prime 
TV  time. 

Public  response  to  all  of  the 
documentaries  has  been  grati¬ 
fying. 

For  example,  the  head  of  a 
progressive  restaurant  chain 
wrote: 

“To  one  who  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  bored  by  a  plethora  of 
“maize”  and  down-writing  on 
mass  communication  media,  it 
was  most  encouraging  to  see 
you  outshine  the  network  pros. 
I  would  rather  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  “Bitter  Ballad” 
than  with  the  Murrow  thing  a 
night  or  so  before.” 

From  Garland  T.  Byrd,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Georgfia. 
“Eye-Witness-Milledgeville”  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  pre¬ 
sentations  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
I  know  that  it  has  been  most 
constructive  in  helping  bring 


about  improvements  in  Georgia’s 
mental  health  program.” 

*  *  • 

World  Topics  on  TV 

Minneapolis 

Weekly  television  discussions 
on  world  topics  now  supplement 
the  Minneapolis  Star's  14-year- 
old  Program  of  Information  on 
World  Affairs.  The  discussions, 
moderated  by  George  Grim  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune,  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  television  and  are  seen  on 
KTCA-TV,  educational  TV  out¬ 
let. 

Each  Monday  during  the 
school  year,  background  articles 
on  a  world  affairs  topic  are  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Star’s  picture 
page,  illustrated  with  color 
maps,  pictures  and  charts.  That 
evening,  the  current  topic  is  dis¬ 
cussed  on  TV  by  two  authorities 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  or  the  community.  A  multi¬ 
ple-choice  quiz  on  the  topic  is 
published  on  the  following 
Thursday  and  quiz  answers  are 
printed  on  Saturday. 

Central  element  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  guidebook  with  study 
outlines  and  reading  references 
on  26  major  world  topics.  The 
guide  is  sent  teachers  without 
charge  each  September. 

♦  «  « 

BOOKS — More  than  25,000 
persons  attended  Indianapolis’ 
first  big  Book  Fair  Oct.  5-9  in 
the  World  War  Memorial.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  and  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Library.  The  theme:  “A 
World  of  books  for  the  entire 
family.” 

*  *  « 

CONTESTS  —  Dual  contests 
are  appearing  in  the  morning 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
its  evening  affiliate,  the  San 
Jose  News,  offering  a  total  of 
$11,000  in  cash  awards.  Fifty 
winners  will  be  selected. 

The  Mercury  competition  is  a 
“Presidential  Parade”  event 
based  on  knowledge  of  men  fam¬ 
ous  in  American  history.  It  will 
i*un  in  45  daily  issues. 

The  “Fabulous  Fifty”  contest 
appearing  in  the  News  is  based 
on  the  50  states.  This  sequence 
is  in  54  parts. 

Reader  interest  in  the  dual 
series  has  caused  the  Mercury- 
News  organization  to  offer  simi¬ 
lar  contest  plans  for  syndica¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  Daniel 
K.  Stem,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor.  Both  contests  have  been  re¬ 
vised  for  this  purpose. 

*  if  If 

PERSONAL  —  Robert  S. 
Harms  has  been  named  traffic 
manager  and  Jean  Mertz  crea¬ 
tive  chief  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  serving  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  it  was  announced  here 


by  Vance  Johnson,  promotioo 
director. 

«  «  * 

Caden  Blincoe,  promotion 
and  public  relations  staff, 
town-Bristol  (Pa.)  Times-Cm- 
ier — to  city  desk,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star. 

• 

Start  on  Career 

London,  Ont 

The  campaign  of  the  Londim 
Free  Press  to  interest  high 
school  students  in  newspaper 
careers  received  a  Ixxjst  thi* 
week  in  the  announcement  that 
David  Grant,  a  19-year-old  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  nearby  town  of 
Aylmer,  has  won  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Editorial  Award  offered  by 
the  newspaper.  He  will  enter 
the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  to  begin  a  four-year  cootk 
in  honors  history,  assisted  by  the 
cash  value  of  the  award,  $250 
per  year  toward  tuition  until  he 
graduates.  In  addition  he  is 
guaranteed  on-the-job  training 
in  editorial  work  with  the  Free 
Press  at  not  less  than  $1,000 
each  summer  until  graduation, 
after  which  he  will  be  given 
prior  consideration  for  pemuui- 
ent  employment.  He  worked  for 
the  last  two  summers  for  the  St 
Thomas  Times-J oumal,  learn¬ 
ing  photo  developing,  printing, 
engraving,  advertising  layouts 
and  news  reporting. 

Ohio  Papers  Aid 
Education  Project 

Columbus 

Ohio  newspapers  are  giving  a 
big  push  to  a  project  designed 
to  help  citizens  understand  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  securing  higher 
quality  education  from  their 
public  schools  and  colleges. 

William  M.  Ware,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  chairman  of  a  1960 
State  House  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation  which  involves  hundreds 
of  local  school  district  meetings 
of  citizens  during  October  and 
November  plus  a  statewide  con¬ 
ference  here  Jan.  26. 

Nine  education  writers  have 
written  two  series  of  newspaper 
articles  dealing  with  issues  to 
be  discussed  at  the  meetings. 
These  have  been  distributed  to 
all  dailies  and  weeklies. 

• 

PIVl  Appointed 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Dan  Shehan,  formerly  prO" 
motion  assistant,  has  been  I 
named  promotion  manager, 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  an¬ 
nounces  Rudy  Marcus,  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  The  post  formerly  was 
held  by  Larry  Wade,  now 
motion  manager,  San  Franeiseo 
Chronicle. 
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We  have  doubled  our 


production  capacity 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  .  .  .  Wood  Flong  has  opened  its  second  half  cenfury  wifh  a  million  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program  that  has  doubled  fhe  production  capacity  of  the  company,  already  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  stereotype  mats.  Wood  Flong  thus  maintains  its  leadership  in  service,  quality  of  product 
and  ready  supply. 

QUALITY  CONTROL  .  .  .  Maximum  uniformity  of  product,  according  to  every  customer's  individ¬ 
ual  requirements,  has  been  even  further  assured  by  installation  of  the  finest,  ultra-modern  mat-making 
machinery. 

CONSTANT  SUPPLY  .  .  .  Because  of  this  enormous  new  production  capacity  there  will  never  be  a 
shortage  of  the  supply  of  Super  Flongs  or  other  Wood  Flong  mats. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  .  .  .  Wood  Flong  was  the  innovator  of  the  no-pack  process  now 
accepted  throughout  the  industry.  Wood  Flong's  new  expansion  program  has  placed  the  company 
in  a  position  to  antidpafe  the  industry's  needs  .  .  .  continuing  the  company's  50  year  record  of 
unique  service  to  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Ten  Thinkers  Write 
Of  National  Crises 

By  Prof.  Rot^ooe  Ellard 


THE  NATIONAL  PURPOSE.  By  John 
K.  Jessup,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish,  David  Sarnoff,  Billy 
Graham,  John  W.  Gardner,  Clinton 
Rossiter,  Albert  Wohlstetter,  James 
Reston,  and  Walter  Lippman.  New 
York;  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston. 
146  pp.  $2.96. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
If,  indeed,  it  is  a  night.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  Walter  Lippmann,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
analyst,  suggests  in  this  pro¬ 
vocative  book: 

“We  are  like  a  man  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and,  having  started  from 
New  York,  he  has  reached  Chi¬ 
cago.  Which  way  shall  he  go 
then?  .  .  .  Until  he  has  chosen 
and  has  worked  out  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stops,  he  will  remain  in 
Chicago  without  a  sense  of  di¬ 
rection  and  clear  purpose  .  .  . 

“Our  freedom  and  our  system 
of  democratic  government  are 
not  likely  to  survive  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  in  them  and 
enjoy  them.  We  shall  have  to 
prove  that  with  them  and 
through  them  we  can  satisfy 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  be 
equal  to  the  challenge  of  the 
time  we  live  in  .  .  . 

“Western  freedom  will  sur¬ 
vive  if  we  can  take  freedom 
down  with  us  into  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  competition  and 
the  conflict  and  prove  that  a  free 
society  can  make  itself  the  good 
society.” 

In  this  volume  of  the  issues 
and  solutions  concerning  our 
national  purpose  today,  John 
K.  Jessup  sets  the  intellectual 
stage  in  the  first  chapter  by 
reviewing  what  earlier  genera¬ 
tions  have  said  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  purpose.  He  then  discusses 
the  new  historical  conditions 
that  affect  those  earlier  beliefs. 
Deeds  and  words  in  America, 
he  observes,  have  matched  often 
enough  to  show  a  national  pat¬ 
tern  to  those  who  look  for  one. 

When  Roger  Williams  ex¬ 
pounded  for  colonial  Rhode  Is¬ 
land — as  far  as  his  authority 
extended — the  principles  of  re- 


ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN  ON  A  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER;  ON  A  COUNTRY  WEEKLY. 

IT  USUALLY  DOES." 

says  Weimar  Jones,  author  of 
My  Affair  With  a  Weekly 

Don't  miss  those  experiences 
of  a  country  editor. 

JOHN  f  BLAIJT,  Publisher,  404-B  1st  Nat'l 
Bank  BIcfg  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  S2.7S 
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ligious  liberty  and  democracy, 
the  practical  experience  of  ac¬ 
commodation  in  other  colonies 
eventually  established  religious 
liberty  as  part  of  the  American 
political  creed.  Township  self- 
government  and  the  common 
law,  which  helped  to  make  the 
Constitution  workable,  were  the 
slow  deposit  of  English  and 
colonial  experience,  Mr.  Jessup 
points  out,  adding: 

“But  on  occasion,  sudden 
flashes  of  great  documentary 
lightening  illuminated  our  b^ 
liefs.  The  greatest  of  these  was 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Declaration  turned  what 
had  a  few  months  before  been 
an  Anglo-American  family  quar¬ 
rel  into  a  defiance  of  tyranny 
everywhere.  Colonial  loyalty  to 
the  English  crown  . . .  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  national  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  political  freedom 
for  the  human  race.” 

Our  19th  Century  legislation 
— from  free  schools  and  no-jail- 
for-debt  to  the  Homestead  Act 
bent  .  .  .  Our  national  mission 
—  maintained  an  egalitarian 
then,  writes  Mr.  Jessup,  was  to 
exemplify  the  success  of  free 
government,  to  let  our  demo¬ 
cratic  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  could  see  its  good 
works  and  become  democratic 
too.  Many  did,  including  most  of 
Europe. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  there  were  at  least  four 
great  causes  America  could  be 
said  to  exemplify,  and  which 
many  Americans  were  eager  to 
urge  on  the  human  race.  These 
were :  democracy,  individual 
liberty,  the  melting  pot  for  a 
harmonious  diversity  of  races, 
creeds,  and  conditions,  and  mor¬ 
ality. 

“But,”  says  Mr.  Jessup,  “those 
four  diverse  national  purposes 
could  get  somewhat  out  of 
alignment.  When  Theodore 
Roosevelt  came  on  the  scene, 
creative  individualism  had  made 
it  seem  that  America’s  dominant 
purpose — as  it  seems  to  many 
today — ^was  to  get  rich.  T.  R. 
used  the  White  House  as  a 
pulpit  to  stir  the  national  con¬ 
science  to  higher  aims  than  the 
amassing  of  wealth. 

“He  preached  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  ^e  individual  citizen,  the 
social  necessity  of  personal 
character,  the  central  role  of 
righteousness  in  democracy  .  .  , 


He  warned  that  the  rights  of 
man  had  to  be  freshly  earned 
each  day.” 

Mr.  Jessup  then  proceeds  to 
point  up  changes  that  present 
new  challenges  and  call  for  new 
and  realistic  analyses — and  for 
new  solutions  that  still  reflect 
our  cultural  and  national  herit¬ 
age. 

In  his  chapter  headed,  “Our 
History  Suggests  A  Remedy,” 
James  Reston,  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  declares: 

“If  you  ask  whether  we  can 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge  by 
concentrating  on  our  private  in¬ 
terests  instead  of  on  the  public 
interest,  by  losing  a  great  many 
of  our  best  young  brains  in  poor 
schools  before  they  ever  get  to 
the  college  level,  by  not  using 
our  intelligent  women  when  the 
Russians  are  using  theirs,  by 
not  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
get  our  best  brains  into  the 
most  effective  jobs  to  serve  the 
nation,  why  I’m  bound  to  say 
that  the  answer  is  ‘no.’ 

“I  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  spunk  and  spirit  in 
this  country  that  can  be  brought 
by  free  methods  into  the  service 
of  the  nation,  provided  Presi¬ 
dential  power  is  used  to  clarify 
where  the  nation  stands.” 

Adlai  Stevenson,  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Extend  Our  Vision — to 
All  Mankind,”  includes  this 
cogent  call  for  thoughtfulness: 

“.  .  .  With  the  supermarket 
as  our  temple  and  the  singing 
commercial  as  our  litany,  are 
we  likely  to  fire  the  world  with 
an  irresistible  vision  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  exalted  purposes  and  in¬ 
spiring  way  of  life?  .  .  .  We 
seem  becalmed  in  a  season  of 
storm,  drifting  through  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  mighty  dreams  and  great 
achievements. 

“Education  and  health  for  our 
children,  dignity  and  beauty  in 
our  civic  lives,  and  security  and 
well-being  in  the  world  at  large 
are  more  important  than  the 
‘thingfs’  that  might  otherwise 
have  priority  ...  I  believe  that 
in  recent  years  self-deceit  has 
slackened  our  grip  on  reality. 

“We  have  tended  to  shirk  the 
difficult  and  accept  the  easy  half- 
truth  .  .  .  we  know  from  our 
own  lives  that  reality  entails 
hard  choices  and  disappoint¬ 
ments:  that  it  measures  real 
achievement  not  in  terms  of 
luck  but  in  terms  of  difficulties 
overcome.  I  don’t  believe  our 
national  life  can  follow  any 
other  pattern.” 

Also,  Archibald  MacLeish 
writes  on  the  theme,  “We  Have 
Purpose  ...  We  All  Know  It;” 
David  Samoff  on  “Turn  the 
Cold  War  Tide  in  America’s 
Favor;”  Billy  Graham  on  “Men 
Must  Be  Changed  Before  a 
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Nation  Can;”  John  W.  Gardner 
on  “Can  We  Count  on  Hoie 
Dedicated  People?”;  Cliin,^ 
Rossiter  on  “We  Must  Show  the 
Way  to  Enduring  Peace,"  ui 
Albert  Wohlstetter  on  “No  High, 
way  to  High  Purpose.” 

“Our  National  Purpose"  U  i 
thoughtful,  timely,  and  thought¬ 
stirring  book  for  those  who  make 
the  newspaper  a  tapestry  of  its 
time,  a  schoolma.ster  of  the 
people — and  for  all  who  want 
realistic  guideposts  for  our 
future. 


Paper  for  Alaska 
Printed  in  Seattle 

Anchobage 

A  new  Sunday  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Anchorage,  the  Alaika 
Journal-Express,  probably  has 
the  longest  “copy  boy  route”  in 
the  world. 

The  paper,  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Anchorage  and  Juneau, 
is  actually  printed  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  1,448  miles  away  from 
its  news  office.  Copy  is  air  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Seattle  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Thursdays  and  the  pa¬ 
per  arrives  in  Anchorage  by  air 
on  Saturday. 

During  the  first  two  issues 
of  the  paper’s  history,  it  was 
printed  in  Anchorage  by  the 
only  printing  company  capable 
of  its  commercial  printing 
quirements.  A  dispute  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  printers, 
however,  resulted  in  the  paper 
being  printed  in  Seattle. 

The  newspaper  is  a  16-page 
edition  with  a  16-page  color 
comic  section. 

The  newspaper  is  edited  by 
Dave  Cromwell.  Gene  Rogers  is 
general  manager. 

• 

New  SDX  Members 

Six  new  members  initiated 
into  the  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  City  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  are:  George 
Matthew  Adams,  columnist  and 
head  of  the  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service;  George  Book¬ 
man,  Time;  George  R.  Brown, 
WOR;  Bryan  James  Donnelly, 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard 
Star;  David  Miller,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  John  Wilhelm, 
McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing  Co. 
Chapter  membership  is  629. 

•  I 

More  Stations  on  Air 

There  are  259  more  radio  and ; 
TV  stations  operating  in  the 
United  States  ^an  a  year  ago. 
according  to  the  1960  Broad¬ 
casting  Yearbook,  just  published. 
FM  radio  led  with  125  new 
stations,  followed  by  118  AM. 
and  16  TV,  for  a  total  of  43^ 
broadcasting  stations  on  the  air 
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f  BOUT  EARNIN6 
AN  INCOME 
■AS  AGREEO 

When  a  man  buys  shares  in  a  company,  he 
is  investing  his  money  to  work  for  him, 
to  earn  an  income. 

When  an  employee  works  for  a  company, 
he  invests  his  mind  and  his  muscle  to  earn 
an  income.  This  he  agrees  to  do:  so  much 
investment  of  his  skills  for  so  much  money. 


Republic  Steel  products 
meet  wide  public  need 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  management  to  use 
both  invested  dollars  and  invested  man-hours 
to  the  most  rewarding  advantage  of  share¬ 
holders  and  employees. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dependable  products  for  which 
there  is  a  wide  public  need.  One  of  Republic 
Steel’s  most  widely  used  products  is  Electro 
Paintlok*  Steel  Sheets  for  such  things  as 
garage  doors,  vending  machines,  mobile 
homes,  and  exterior  panels  for  scores  of  ap¬ 
pliances  and  cabinets.  This  electro-galvanized 
steel  is  given  a  special  chemical  treatment  to 
make  paint  stick  through  bumps  and  scrapes 
and  to  keep  these  products  new-looking  longer. 

These  rigid  steel  sheets— strong  as  only 
steel  is  strong— resist  corrosion  even  when 
painted  surfaces  are  scratched  through. 


The  man  who  invests  his  money  invests 
his  whole  dollar— he  cannot  hold  back  part 
of  it.  The  man  who  invests  his  skills  has  a 
natural  instinct  to  deliver  a  full  day’s 
work  for  a  full  day’s  wages.  However, 
conditions  have  been  developing  in  many 
industries  that  virtually  encourage  an 
employee  to  hold  back  part  of  what  he  has 
agreed  to  deliver. 

These  conditions  are  weakening  the  age- 
old  American  tradition  of  a  pound  for  a 
pound.  Correcting  them  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  strengthening  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  whole  national  character. 

REPUBLIC 

STEEL 

CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


How  the  weekly  editor  initi¬ 
ates  and  influences  a  wide  range 
of  community  service  projects 
was  amply  demonstrated  re¬ 
cently  by  entries  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association’s 
“Better  Newspaper  contest.’’ 

For  the  second  year  Commun¬ 
ity  Service  was  added  to  the 
awards  in  all  five  divisions  and 
Ben  Blackstock,  OPA  secretary- 
manager,  reported  the  news¬ 
papers  “found  there  was  a  real 
need  for  this  particular  contest.’’ 

The  Woodward  County  Jour¬ 
nal  took  first  place  in  Division 
III  (for  weekly  newspapers  in 
towns  of  3,501  population  or 
more).  This  newspaper  provided 
coverage  and  support  of  a  $650,- 
000  school  bond  issue — one  that 
had  previously  failed  with  no 
newspaper  support.  This  issue 
was  being  fought  by  a  local  radio 
station  while  the  daily  took  no 
sides.  The  Journal  used  inform¬ 
ative  news  stories,  editorials, 
pictures  and  graphs,  architec¬ 
tural  drawings,  interviews  and 
feature  stories  to  show  the  need 
for  passage  of  the  bond  issue. 

Other  campaigns  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  which  were  cited  included 
concern  over  the  purchase  of 
non-local  oil  and  other  products 
at  higher-than-average  prices  by 
the  Woodward  (bounty  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  stories  on  the  good 
and  bad  sides  of  Woodward’s 
prohibition  era. 

The  Hobart  Kiowa  County 
Star-Review  took  second  place 
for  inviting  families  at  a  nearby 
military  base  to  shop  with  local 
merchants ;  running  building 
stories  on  the  continuous  com¬ 
munity  progress  after  Operation 
SOS,  ( ^uthwest  Oklahoma  Sur¬ 
vival  Association) ;  opposing  too 
much  centralized  power  in  the 
state  government;  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  labor  survey  blanks  and 
population  census  blanks;  and 
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a  “grass  roots’’  column  against 
government  spending  subsidies. 

The  Purcell  Register  and  the 
Bristow  News  tied  for  third. 
The  Register  won  for  a  com¬ 
munity  call  for  blood  donors  to 
aid  three  children  preparing  for 
heart  surgery;  the  News  was 
cited  for  its  timely  page-one 
editorial  page  tie-ins,  and  a 
safety  story  written  the  week  a 
high  school  girl  was  killed, 
which,  together  with  an  editorial 
helped  lead  to  the  passage  of  a 
safety  ordinance. 

The  judge  stated  the  blood 
donor  call  was  “the  type  of  thing 
that  ties  a  community  closer 
together,  and  the  newspaper 
stories  did  just  that,  thereby 
providing  an  additional  commun¬ 
ity  service.’’ 

He  noted  that  he  was  “im¬ 
pressed  and  even  a  little  stag¬ 
gered’  with  a  five-column  98  pt. 
headline  for  an  editorial  in  one 
of  the  non-winning  entries  titled 
“Act — Or  Get  Off  the  Pot.’’  The 
judge  concluded:  “If  this  didn’t 
cause  responsible  citizens  of 
Chickasha  to  act  to  save  their 
mobile  homes  industry,  nothing 
could. 

The  Stilwell  Democrat- Jour¬ 
nal  took  Division  IV  (weekly 
newspapers  published  in  towns 
of  1,501  to  3,500  population) 
for  its  winning  fight  to  have  a 
courthouse  rebuilt.  Cited  was 
its  front  page  editorial  and  ads 
inside  the  paper  showing  that 
the  merchants  were  backing  the 
reconstruction. 

The  Pawnee  Chief  won  second 
place  when  it  sparked  a  park 
cleanup,  a  “Go  to  Church’’  front 
page  story,  and  a  campaign  on 
a  high  school  bond  vote. 

The  Madill  Record  took  third 
place  for  its  campaign  to  build 
a  new  city  hall  (backed  by  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  city  hall,  a  series 
of  interviews  with  citizens,  and 
several  editorials).  The  measure 
carried  by  a  light  vote  because 
the  newspaper  had  played  up 
the  idea  so  strongly  that  many 
voters  presumed  the  news  city 
hall  “was  a  cinch.’’  (The  judge 
said  that  the  issue  was  almost 
overplayed  by  the  newspapers.) 
*  «  * 

MAII^BAGGED 

Sirs: 

Just  because  a  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  suburban  community 
is  no  gfuarantee  that  it  is  an 
outstanding  newspaper.  Nor  is 
it  fair  to  assert  that  all  country 
weeklies  are  “corny.” 

Some  excellent  Grangeland 
weeklies  that  come  to  mind  are 
the  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times, 


the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Transcript, 
the  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times, 
and  the  Hunterdon  County 
(N.  J.)  Democrat, 

I  agree  that  the  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Times,  the  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric  and  the  Ard¬ 
more  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times 
are  outstanding  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  But  for  every  good  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  with  guaranteed 
circulation,  I  think  you  will  find 
an  almost  equal  number  of  de¬ 
pressing  publications  of  ques¬ 
tionable  circulation  and  cover¬ 
age.  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
find  a  similar  50-50  ratio  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  Grangeland 
weeklies.  The  principal  reason 
could  be  that  most  country  edi¬ 
tors  are  primarily  printers,  and 
not  newspapermen  or  adver¬ 
tising  experts. 

This  discussion  recalls  some 
facts  in  an  advertising  survey 
I  made  some  20  years  ago  in  an 
eastern  state  which  at  that  time 
had  306  weeklies  and  semi-week- 
lies  published  therein.  Of  141 
papers  reviewed,  66  had  battered 
page  1  nameplates,  broken  off, 
cut  with  make-up  rules,  or 
knicked  by  quoin  keys.  And  of 
32  papers  of  52  that  had  page  1 
ears,  had  them  battered,  em¬ 
boss^,  or  with  the  comers  dis¬ 
joined.  In  a  number  of  cases 
they  resembled  the  working  edge 
of  a  saw. 

I  also  recall  that  only  69  news¬ 
papers  of  the  141  had  adver¬ 
tising  rate  cards  prepared  in 
conformity  with  A  AAA  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  of  these,  only 
five  cards  were  of  the  then  cur¬ 
rent  year,  with  several  dating 
back  a  decade  or  more. 

G.  Harris  Danzberger 
Hingham,  Mass. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

OssEO,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hi  Smith  have 
sold  the  Tri-County  News  here 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Jensen 
and  their  son,  Mike.  The  Smiths 
operated  the  paper  for  22  years. 
♦  •  * 

Fryeburg,  Me. 

Founder  and  publisher  Sam 
S.  Clevenson  has  sold  the  Frye- 
bury  Star  to  Mrs.  Alba  Ryan. 
Mrs.  Ryan  arrived  here  recently 
to  assist  William  G.  Ryan  in 
publishing  the  Maine  Line  Com¬ 
pass.  Mr.  Clevenson  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  his  Farmington 
(N.  H.)  News  and  to  print  the 
Star  for  new  owners.  The  Com¬ 
pass  will  be  merged  with  the 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Milan,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Berg- 
lund,  owners  of  the  Milan  Stand¬ 
ard,  have  purchased  the  mailing 
list  of  the  Watson  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  will  publish  a  combina¬ 
tion  weekly  at  Milan. 


THURSDATA 


lilllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM^^^^^ 

IF  IT’S  LEGAL  —  Writbi 
news  stories  suggested  by  in. 
portant  legal  notices  is  one  wiy 
of  making  a  weekly  more  inter¬ 
esting,  according  to  a  panel  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota’s 
recent  Editor’s  Short  Coune, 
James  M.  Kinney,  Glenvood 
(Minn.)  Pope  County  Herdi, 
said  that  running  front-page 
news  items  mentioning  legal 
notices  would  draw  reader  at¬ 
tention  to  the  legals  jiage.  Ralph 
W.  Keller,  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Newspaper  .Association, 
claimed  that  legal  notices  should 
be  made  more  attractive  to  in¬ 
terest  readers.  This,  he  main¬ 
tained,  would  mean  less  trouble 
for  the  publisher  in  getting 
them.  Herman  Rowe,  NorthftU 
(Minn.)  News  and  Independni, 
suggested  boldfacing  key  lines 
to  bring  attention  to  important 
items.  Clarence  Burgeson,  Ai«- 
tin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  caHti 
space  in  a  weekly  so  important 
that  no  page  should  be  lost 
through  dull,  unimaginative 
makeup. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

AND  A  GOOD  ONE  TO 
YOU,  TOO  —  With  a  banner 
headline  “Good  Morning,”  the 
Syrcunise  (Ind.)  Wawasee-Jnr- 
nal  announced  to  its  readers 
recently  it  had  become  a  semi¬ 
weekly.  No  change  was  made  in 
subscription  rates,  but  the  sin¬ 
gle  copy  price  was  cut  in  half  so 
a  week’s  papers  still  cost  10 
cents.  The  1,300-circulation  tab¬ 
loid  now  comes  out  Tuesday 
morning  and  Thursday  after 
noon. 

*  *  * 

WHERE  THERE’S  LIFE  - 
Arch  G.  Pease  has  merged  the 
Anoka  (Minn.)  Herald  and  the 
Coon  Rapids  (Minn.)  Suburbm 
Life  into  one  newspaper,  the 
Coon  Rapids  HeraM-Life.  The 
new  paper  went  to  ei^t  c<J- 
umns,  dropped  column  rules  and 
established  an  editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

CULTURAL  —  The  IFe<« 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News  is  run¬ 
ning  a  new  we^ly  column  on 
theatre  by  Prof.  Edgar  L.  Klo- 
ten  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
and  Drama,  University  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

•  «  * 

BOUNTY  —  Publisher  James ; 
McDermott  announced  in  his 
Cave  Junction  (Ore.)  Illmoit 

Valley  News:  “We  offer  a, 

‘bounty’  for  each  new  subscriber 
receiving  his  mail  within  Jose¬ 
phine  county,  Oregon.”  The  cash 
bounty  for  each  $3.50  per  year 
order  was  set  at  $1.50.  Renewals 
were  not  eligible  for  the  “boun¬ 
ty.” 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
health  and  safety. 
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STRESS:  HOW  DOES  IT 
AFFECT  YOUR  BODY? 

Stress — physical,  mental  or  emotional 
— can  be  either  good  or  bad  for  you. 

In  fact,  a  normal  amount  of  stress  is 
actually  a  good  thing.  For  example,  if 
you  get  “keyed-up”  over  an  interesting 
or  challenging  Job,  you  may  do  your 
work  more  effectively. 

But  prolonged  or  intense  stress — 
caused  by  too  much  work  or  worry  or 
anxiety — can  threaten  health. 

That’s  because  continued  stress  up¬ 
sets  some  of  the  body’s  chemical  proc¬ 
esses.  In  particular,  severe  or  persistent 
stress  causes  overactivity  of  certain 
glands  that  produce  hormones. 

If  this  glandular  overactivity  is  con¬ 
tinually  triggered  by  stress,  it  may  up¬ 
set  almost  every  system  of  the  body. 


And  this  may  lead  to  illness. 

If  you  find  that  it’s  difficult  to  relax 
or  “take  things  easy”  or  get  a  good 
night’s  sleep,  chances  are  you’re  under 
too  much  stress.  And  it’s  up  to  you  to 
learn  how  to  handle  your  tensions. 
Here  are  some  ways  to  help  you: 

When  your  work  load  seems  over¬ 
whelming,  remember  that  some  things 
can  almost  always  be  set  aside  until 
later.  Concentrate  on  one  particular 
job.  That  way  your  work  will  go  faster 
and  you'll  be  under  less  strain. 


When  tense  and  upset,  try  physical 
activity.  It  helps  relieve  tenseness  so 
that  you  can  come  back  and  tackle  irri¬ 
tating  problems  more  calmly. 

Talk  out  your  troubles — with  your 
clergyman  or  family  doctor  or  with  an 
understanding  friend.  Getting  things 
“off  your  chest”  prevents  a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  emotional  stewing. 

Have  regular  medical  check-ups.  If 
you  keep  physically  fit,  you’ll  have 
more  zest  for  living  and  be  able  to  take 
stress  and  handle  tensions  more  easily. 
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Prize -Winning  Correspondents 
Turned  to  Two-Way  Radio  to  Combat 
Tight  Security  Regulations 


As  the  1960  United  Nations  While  the  great  majority  re- 
“summit”  meeting  got  under-  lied  on  television  for  an  informa¬ 
way  in  New  York,  one  of  the  tional 
bluest  news  stories  of  the  year 
unfolded  before  the  world.  a  steady  stream  of  on-the-scene 
Newsmen  representing  nearly 

‘ '  were  I  l 


were  still  scrambling  for  tele¬ 
phones. 

source,  a  prize-wirming  The  compactness  tmd  porta- 
team  of  UPI  correspondents  fed  bility  of  AEROTRON  two-way 

radio  ecjuipment  are  especially 
suitable  for  c-onditions  such  as 
those  at  the  U.N.  meeting.  This 
versatile  unit  works  without 
modification  in  any  car  or  truck 
or  as  an  office  base  station.  It 
can  fje  transferred  from  vehicle 

to  vehicle  by  anyone.  DIO  can  help  you  cover  difficult 

Although  AEROTRON  is  the  assignments  easier  and  faster, 
highest  quality,  most  compact  Write  today  for  free  literature. 


Reporter  Thomas  D.  Zumbo  ra¬ 
dios  report  on  anti-communist 
demonstrations  outside  U.N. 
headquarters. 


eveiy  country  of  the  world 
present,  but  they  were  faced 
with  a  stiff  set  of  security  regu¬ 
lations  unequalled  in  U.N. 
history. 


William  Sexton,  UPI  Bureau 
Manager,  New  York,  and 
Willis  Butterfield  of  Marine 
Electronics,  at  "summit”  desk 
in  New  York  bureau  where  all 
U.N.  "summit' 


coverage  is 

*  —  controlled. 

Bruce  Agnew  and  Edward  V. 

AAeGirthy,  UPI  New  York  re-  reports  to  the  UPI  downtown 

porters,  cover  Eisenhower's  ar-  office. 

rivol  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Using  AEROTRON  two-way 
for  U.N.  session.  FM  radio  equipment,  they  re¬ 

ported  Khrushchev’s  famed 

Everywhere  news  was  in  the  balcony  press  conference  from 
■naldng  but  reporting  it  pre-  behind  the  security  barricade 
seated  newsmen  with  one  of  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  Fidel 
their  toughest  assignments.  An  Castro’s  arrival  was  covered  by 
estimated  3,000  of  them  had  AEROTRON-equipped  UPI 
cojverged  on  New  York  and  men  and,  as  the  entourage 
the  U.N.  building  to  cover  the  moved  downtown,  they  fed  a 
historic  meeting  at  which  Nikita  running  account  of  his  com- 
Khrushchev  and  16  other  heads  ments  and  activities. 


1^1 


5  is  an 
»  know 
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lothing 

.  may 
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of  state  were  present. 

This  tremendous  number  of 
>»wsmen,  together  with  tight 
security  regulations  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  passes  for  entry 
to  vantage  points  created  frus¬ 
trating  conditions  for  corre¬ 
spondents. 


When  Khrushchev  held  an 
impromptu  driveway  press  con¬ 
ference  from  Glen  Cove,  29 
miles  from  New  York  City,  UPI 
correspondents  dictated  into 
AEROTRON  two-way  radios 
and  had  400  words  of  copy  on 
the  wire  while  many  reporters 


YOU’RE  YEARS  AHEAD  WITH  AEROTRON 
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Photography 

(Continued  from  pape  46) 


A  “1030"  call  is  the  code  for 
armed  robberj'.  It  usually  means 
shots  have  been  fired  and  that 
an  ambulance  may  be  required. 
A  “1013”  call  means  “assist 
patrolman,”  a  policeman  is  in 
serious  trouble.  All  cars  in  the 
vicinity  must  respond  to  a  1013. 

Other  calls  are  “1031,”  inves- 
tipate  a  vehicle  which  may  or 
may  not  be  involved  in  some¬ 
thing;  “1032,”  a  general  call 
which  may  involve  anything 
from  a  landlord  versus  tenant 
dispute  to  a  serious  crime  ac¬ 
tually  in  progress;  “1017,”  a 
policeman  at  the  scene  of  a 
crime  is  requesting  an  ambu¬ 
lance  for  the  second  time,  in¬ 
dicating  it  is  urgently  needed. 

Evaluating  Gills 

“A  1032  can  produce  the  best 
pictures,”  Mr.  Finkelstein 
pointed  out,  “because  if  police 
don’t  know  what  to  expect  and 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  big  or  seri¬ 
ous  call,  it  can  be  a  very  dra¬ 
matic  situation.  A  1032  simply 
means  the  dispatcher  doesn’t 
have  much  information,  not  that 
something  serious  isn’t  occur¬ 
ring. 

“Most  photographers  won’t 
chase  a  1032  because  it’s  too 
vague,  too  much  of  a  gamble. 
But  if  I’m  anywhere  near  the 
scene.  I’ll  go  to  it.  If  it  works 
out.  I’ve  got  the  edge  because  I 
chased  it.  Answering  this  call 
I’ve  often  found  that  four  or  five 
people  were  killed.” 

Another  call  Mr.  Finkelstein 
apparently  evaluates  differently 
from  most  photographers  is  a 
“10-9.”  This  is  a  simple  fire 
alarm  which  many  cameramen 
do  not  bother  to  chase.  Mr. 
Finkelstein,  however,  says  this 
call  very  often  produces  great 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marksting, 
advartiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  rsad 
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rescue  pictures. 

“I  don’t  wait  for  the  “second 
a’arm”  call  from  the  dispatcher 
becau.se  this  gets  everyone  roll¬ 
ing.  I  investigate  the  first  10-9 
call  because  dramatic  rescues 
are  made  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  disaster.  If  you  wait  for  the 
second  alarm  the  worst  of  the 
disaster  may  have  passed  along 
with  the  rescues.” 

Hearing  Calls 

Listening  to  these  calls  is  such 
an  important  part  of  crime  pho¬ 
tography  that  Mr.  Finkelstein 
says  any  photographer  who 
reaches  the  point  where  he  no 
longer  hears  them  properly, 
should  get  off  the  radio-car  beat. 

“To  be  successful  on  a  crime 
beat  a  photographer  must  not 
allow  himself  to  reach  the  point 
where  he  stops  hearing  radio 
calls,”  Mr.  Finkelstein  com¬ 
mented.  “A  photographer  hears 
a  lot  of  voices  over  these  radios 
and  sometimes  there  is  much 
static,  too.  You  get  to  uncon¬ 
sciously  curse  the  radio  every 
now  and  then. 

“I  know  of  men  who  reached 
the  point  where  they  shut  the 
radio  out  of  their  minds  and 
didn’t  hear  the  calls  anymore. 
They  may  have  been  listening 
closely  at  one  time  but  their 
attitude  changed.  The  radio  is 
a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  for  eight  hours. 

“But  any  photographer  who 
feels  that  he  has  fallen  into 
this  category  owes  it  to  himself 
and  his  newspaper  to  ask  to  be 
transferred  out  of  radio  cars.” 

Crime  Cameras 

Mr.  Finkelstein  noted  that  the 
4x5  Speed  Graphic  is  still  the 
work  horse  at  the  Joumal- 
American,  “not  because  we’re 
behind  other  newspapers  —  we 
use  35mm  and  2%x2\i  cameras 
— but  because  we  still  feel  that 
the  4x5  has  great  merit  and 
that  every  job  has  its  camera. 

“Our  photo  assignment  edi¬ 
tor,  Bob  Keough,  often  has 


stressed  the  fact  that  in  cer-  photos  for  national  exhibitioa. 
tain  instances  the  large  negative  *  ♦  * 

has  been  an  important  factor  WHAT,  NO  l*IX? 

Elizabeth  .^aspedin*. 

“The  4x5  format  is  good  for  t^nishment  when  London 
the  average  cnme  picture  and  to^raphers  recently  snubbed  W 
for  a  paper  that  wants  a  big  ^ 

cut  of  a  dramatic  crime  shot.  ^  receptioH 

We’ve  often  had  an  eight  col-  Nepalese  Embassy, 
umn  cut  after  severe  cropping 

of  a  4x5  negative  A  smaller  a  Nepalese  official  had  told 
neptive  won  t  yield  those  re-  and  television  photographerito 
sults-at  any  rate,  not  for  news-  ^  ^ 

paper  use.  ,  near  the  Embassy  entrance  with 

In  his  radio-car  Mr.  Finkel-  ^^eir  cameras  at  their  feet 
stein  carries  two  4x5  s;  one  2t4  *  ♦  * 


camera,  “a  Mamiya  Professional 
‘C’  for  portability,”  and  a  35mm 
Ricoh  519,  “for  existing  light.” 


RESCUE  A'miMPT 


The  photographer  was  off- 


Columbia,  Ma 
The  third  annual  Freedwn  of 


Th^COLORMATIC* 

Most  ruggedly  constructed, 

precision-made 

press  unit  ever  built! 
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Ricoh  519,  “for  existing  light.  James  Harlan,  staff  photog- 
_  .  rapher  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

.rime  (.zars  Courier- Journal,  received  a  UA 

Mr.  Finkelstein  has  photo-  Coast  Guard  Award  for  hia 
graphed  a  veritable  “Who’s  efforts  to  save  a  hydroplane 
Who”  in  crime  in  the  past  de-  racer  in  an  accident  on  the  Ohio 
cade.  Frank  Costello,  Albert  and  River  last  year. 

Tony  Anastasia,  Mickey  Cohen  The  photographer  was  off- 
and  many  surviving  members  of  duty  and  driving  a  boat  for 
the  old  “Murder,  Inc.”  gang  other  cameramen  when  racer 
have  passed  before  his  camera.  Sid  Street  was  thrown  from  hie 
He’s  had  close  shaves,  too.  He  boat  during  the  Marine  Derby 
once  answered  a  police  call  so  Regatta  at  Louisville.  Mr.  Hsr- 
quickly  that  he  arrived  at  the  Ian  dived  from  his  boat  and 

scene  of  a  hold-up  while  it  was  held  Mr.  Street  from  the  swirl- 

still  in  progress  and  the  police  ing  river.  The  race  driver,  how- 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Less  than  ever,  died  later  enroute  to  the 
a  minute  later  a  police  car  hospital, 
pulled  up.  • 

“A  shooting  match  started  YoI  Conference  Set 
with  me  in  the  middle,  the  pho-  *  ar  .  r  ma. 

tographer  recalled.  I  hit  the  At  LniV.  ol  Missoun 

ground  ...  but  quick!  I  made  a  COLUMBIA,  Ma 

few  pictures,  (I  had  to  do  some-  The  third  annual  Freedwn  of 
thing  to  pass  the  time)  and  be-  Information  Conference  will  take 
fore  I  knew  it  the  action  was  place  Nov.  17  and  18  at  the 
all  over.  One  bandit  and  two  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
policemen  were  shot  and  quite  Journalism, 
suddenly  I  was  older  and  wiser.”  Dr.  Paul  Fisher,  professor  of 
He  still  chases  police  calls,  journalism  and  executive  dirw- 
however,  and  he  still  tries  to  tor  of  the  Freedom  of  Infonna-  i 
get  there  first.  tion  Center,  said  the  second  an-  ( 

♦  *  *  nual  Harold  Cross  Memorial  | 

PRIZE-WINNERS  Lecture  will  be  given  at  the) 

rrr  1  r,  Conference  by  Herbert  Brucker.j 

Phi  Wolcott  of  the  Eugene  ^jitor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  was  the  Gourant 

sweepstakes  winner  in  the  first  Conference  speakers  will  in-i 
annual  press  photography  con-  q  ^  strackbein,  Waah-i 

test  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  i^g^n,  D.  C.,  chairman  of  the) 
Mr.  Wolcott’s  winning  picture  Nationwide  Committee  of  In-1 
showed  an  explosion  in  Rose-  dustry.  Agriculture,  and  Labor) 
burg.  Ore.  last  year.  on  Import-Export  Policy,  idw 

*  *  *  w^ill  speak  on  the  sensitivity  ol 

Gean  Baron  of  the  Louisville  the  press  to  criticism. 

(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  won  « 

eight  awards  or  acceptances  this  o  xrr  c  i-  i 
year.  Mr.  Baron  won  first  place  ^  Win  ScholawhipB 

in  candid  shots  in  the  Kentucky  QUOK 

Professional  Photographers  As-  Two  French-speaking  new- 
sociation;  two  first  places,  one  paper  men  and  a  CBC  newB 
each  in  sports  photography  and  writer  have  been  awarded  $600 
pictorial  subjects  at  the  Uni-  scholarships  for  post  gradn*t*l 
versity  of  Illinois  13th  annual  work  in  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
Photojournalism  Short  Course;  versity  of  Strasbourg,  France.: 
a  second  and  third  place  in  vari-  Benoit  Massicotte  of  Quebec 
ous  categories  at  they*Southern  Le  Soleil,  Georges  Galipeault  of 
Illinois  University  11  annual  Montreal  La  Presse  and  Midiei 
Photo  Fair.  'The  17th  annual  Lebel  of  CBC  received  the  grant* 
News  Pictures  of  the  Year  com-  from  the  provincial  governmwit, 
petition  at  Illinois  U.  also  the  two  newspapers,  CBC  and) 
selected  one  of  Mr.  Baron’s  UNESCO.  j 
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clip  ‘Under  the  Stars  and  Bars’ 
and  make  a  scrapbook  which 
they  can  keep  as  a  permanent 
historical  record,”  said  Mr.  Ad- 
cox.  “All  of  the  sweep  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  great  battles  and 
great  Southern  heroes  will  be 
depicted  in  Fredericks’  superb 
art  work.” 

This  is  a  Southern  .strip  for 
Southern  newspapers,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Fredericks  plans  to  travel 
to  many  of  the  battle  sites  in 
Dixie  during  the  Centennial 
years  and  do  first-hand  research 
where  the  action  took  place. 


SYNDICATES 


Confederate  Strip, 
Pun  Panel  Offered 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Two  new  products  of  cartoon¬ 
ists’  art,  a  strip  and  a  panel, 
are  offered  for  daily  release  by 
Adcox  Associates,  Inc.  (821 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3, 
Calif.),  of  which  Glenn  Adcox 
is  president. 

The  new  features  are: 

1)  “Under  the  Stars  and 
Bars,”  accurately  depicting  the 
story  of  the  Confederacy,  its 
rise  and  fall,  by  cartoonist  Fred 
Fredericks,  starting  Nov.  28. 

2)  “Punjabs,”  an  amusing 
one-column  panel  making  use 
of  puns,  by  cartoonist  Bob  Gum- 
pertz,  beginning  Dec.  5. 


The  Panel 

“Punjabs”  will  be  based  on 
puns  in  one-column  format, 
three  inches  deep. 

Samples:  An  Indian  squaw  is 
shown  burying  a  strawberry 
shortcake  and  the  caption  is : 
“Squaw  bury  shortcake.”  A  dark 
and  devilish  spy  is  shown  lurk¬ 
ing  around  the  comer  of  the 


Bob  Gumperti 

which  he  spent  a  year  at  Santa 
Barbara  College  and  then  went 
on  to  the  California  College  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Oaklarin 
from  which  he  was  graduate 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degTH 
in  1950.  He  then  free-!aiu^' 
and  worked  for  Kaiser  Graph;. 
Arts. 

“In  1954,  I  went  to  Europi 
(with  portfolio)  and  spent  Vx 
much  money  skiing,”  he  re¬ 
called.  “I  free-lanced  in  Pari? 
which  was  a  wonderful  life,  kt 
not  too  lucrative  a  life.  Income 
came  from  selling  cartowis  and 
drawings  to  an  American  tonr 
ist  magazine  in  France,  and  tr 
Swiss,  English,  and  Frenfh 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

“I  filled  many  sketchbooks  o: 
travel  through  Italy,  Spain.! 
England,  Switzerland,  Austns 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Finland,’ 
‘The  New  York  Tint 


PUNJABS 

_ 


The  Strip 

Under  the  Stars  and  Bars’ 


Fred  Fredericks 


N,  J.,  is  a  Civil  War  buff,  a  for¬ 
mer  Marine  and  creator  of  an 
historical  strip,  “New  Jersey’s 
Patriots,”  which  ran  for  more 
than  two  years  in  18  leading 
New  Jersey  newspapers. 

Mr.  Fredericks  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  research  on  the  Civil 
War  and  has  available  more 
than  1,000  source  books  for  his 
true  story  of  the  Southern  cause. 
More  importantly,  the  strip  will 
will  pictorially  record  the  strug-  detail  little  known  stories  of 
gle  for  a  lost  cause  through  the  high  adventure  and  bravery  by 
Centennial  years  of  the  Civil  Confederates  against  insur- 
War.  mountable  odds. 

Fred  Fredericks,  the  author  “Many  newspapers  plan  to 
and  artist,  who  lives  at  Gillette,  encourage  school  children  to 


cnA7i.  (jtOBSE  iWYN^WOeiH 

OP  ^UMTEK, ■SOUTH  OieOLINA.  PIUESTHE 
piesT  SHOT  OP  "me  wAe.  i - 


For  all  in  tents 
and  porpoises 


■■  I  he  added. 

United  States  Mint  under  a  bought  and  still  buys  sMne  c 
broiling  sun  and  the  caption  is:  my  line  drawings  from  J’urop*' 
“Hot  Mint  Spy.”  A  well  de-  I  returned  to  New  York  in  1955. 
veloped  milkmaid  is  shown,  rear  lived  in  Greenwich  Village  ar 
as  she  advances  towards  free-lanced  during  a  two-yes  ■ 


Common  courtesy 


is  not  as  common  as  it  could  be  . .  .  everybody  can 
do  with  a  constant  brushing  up  on  everyday 
etiquette!  Millions  of  ordinary  people  recognize 
the  need,  and  get  extraordinary  helpful  hints 
from  the  practical  pictures  and  short,  simple  text  of 


view, 

a  cow  with  pail  and  the  caption  stay,  and  then  came  to  Sa; 
is  “Dairy  Air.”  Francisco  and  became  invohv. 


for  the  feature  m  1958  while  vision.  :  news 

he  was  a  television  art  direc-  Teasers  for  “Punjabs”  star  Whe 
tor  for  Guild,  Bascom  and  Bon-  Nov.  29  and  one  will  apr-na:  .Vew 
figli,  San  Francisco  advertising  each  day  until  the  kickoff,  1>«  toria 
ag^ency.  The  35-year-old  bachelor  5. 

lives  in  Sausalito  just  across  the  ♦  •  ♦  time 

Golden  Gate  and  maintains  his  — Kegina  Fischer  (560  Lin  “S 
studio  in  San  Francisco.  He  coin  Place,  Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y.)  trasi 
goes  in  for  skiing  at  Squaw  offers  three,  six  or  10  report?  ^i( 
Valley  and  other  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  American  team  at  tk  ity,” 
ski  areas  in  winter  and  for  sail-  14th  World  Chess  01yrapi&  each 
ing  and  tennis  in  summer.  Leipzig,  East  Germany,  Oct.  14  prep 
Gumpertz  cartoons  have  ap>-  Nov.  9.  Heading  the  team  is  hrt  that 
pieared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  17-year-old  son,  Bobby,  thref  lem 
Punch  and  Playboy.  times  U.  S.  national  charapt^j  icho 

A  native  Californian,  Bob  Mrs.  Fischer  picketed  the  Whit-^  Jo 
Gumpertz  spient  his  first  18  House  and  the  American  Qie^  of  1 
years  in  Southern  California.  Foundation  in  New  York  Is^  cate 
He  was  an  Air  Force  bombar-  month  to  gain  financial  suppenj  bom 
dier  in  World  War  2,  after  for  sending  the  team.  '■ 
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The  Correct  Thing 


by  Elinor  Ames,  an  outstanding  authority  on  how  to  do  and  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time!  Her  illustrated  guide  to  good 
taste  in  daily  situations  puts  people  at  ease,  gives  confidence, 
adds  to  tact  and  poise.  This  small-space  feature  with  a  large 
following  enjoys  all  family  interest,  builds  regular  readers  and 
circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 
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Civil  War  Album 
Records  History 

•Sergeant  Dalzell’s  Civil  War 
Album,”  a  six-day  feature  now 
^  diitributed  by  the  McClure 

■  I  Seirspaper  Syndicate,  marics  its 

first  year  of  publication  this 
BHI  Bonth. 

Consisting  of  200-word  daily 
dinettes,  each  tied  to  an  event 
1  or  trend  of  the  same  date  a  cen- 
Ir  %  I  tory  ago,  the  Dalzell  Album  is 
jonductinp  its  readers  through 
t]ie  political  campaign  that  put 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House. 

Author  of  the  Civil  War  Al- 
bom  is  Wayne  Jordan,  who  has 
eombined  historical  research 
jnd  teaching  with  a  newspaper 
career. 

A  graduate  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Jordan  was  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  before 
bewming  a  reporter  on  the  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Times  in  1926.  He 
became  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  in  1931 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  in 
1936.  Entering  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  graduate  studies  in 
1938,  he  received  the  A.M.  de¬ 
gree  in  American  history  the 
following  year. 

Now  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserv'e,  Mr. 
Jordan  was  associate  editor  of 
Butiness  Week  when  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
World  War  II.  After  the  war  he 
was  invited  to  the  University  of 
Spam.  Maine  as  a  full  professor  to  es- 
Austria!  tablish  a  journalism  depart- 
•’inlaad.’f  ment.  He  left  the  university  in 
1952  to  return  to  writing  and 
editing. 

Mr.  Jordan,  whose  home  is  in 
Ixtrain,  Ohio,  says  that  the 
Sergeant  Dalzell  by-line  was 
suggested  by  the  activities  of 
the  late  Civil  War  veteran, 
James  M.  Dalzell — the  “Private 
Dalzell”  who  wrote  letters  to 
newspapers  for  nearly  60  years, 
l^en  Dalzell  died  in  1924,  the 
.Vew  York  Times  called  him  edi¬ 
torially  “the  most  copious  let¬ 
ter-writer  known  in  recorded 
time.” 

“Sergeant  Dalzell,  in  con- 
bart,  makes  no  effort  to  be 
wpious  but  specializes  in  brev- 
dy,”  Mr.  Jordan  noted.  “But 
*aeh  article,  however  brief,  is 
prepared  with  the  expectation 
^  it  will  be  put  under  critical 
•wutiny  in  grade  schcx)!,  high 
*hool,  and  college  classrooms.” 
John  Osenenko,  vicepresident 
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•unn  usenenko,  vicepresident 
can  Ctea  of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi- 
York  la‘j  ate,  said;  “The  Civil  War  Al¬ 
ai  support  bum  is  a  feature  definitely  de- 
1.  I  signed  for  promotion  in  the 
r  29,  19^1  editor  SC  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  IPfiO 


Wayne  Jordan 

schools.  It  also  builds  reader- 
ship  quickly  through  the  very 
brevity  that  saves  space  and 
money  for  the  papers  publish¬ 
ing  it.  This  is  not  an  idle  claim; 
there’s  a  year  of  experience  to 
back  it  up.” 

e  *  « 

School  Has  Free 
Education  Col 

A  column  distributed  weekly 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Baltimore  is  celebrating 
its  second  anniversary.  The  col¬ 
umn,  entitled  “From  File  7,” 
is  received  by  170  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  dailies.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency  distributes  it  to  110  of 
its  overseas  branches,  where  it 
is  translated  and  published  in 
foreign  newspapers. 

The  column  is  distributed  free 
by  the  Public  Relations  Office  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

,  The  series  appears  under  the 
by-line  of  Lynn  Poole,  of  the 
University  staff.  It  is  written 
on  alternate  weeks  by  Mr.  Poole 
and  his  associate,  James  C. 
Butler. 

Subject  matter  ranges  from 
space  news  to  undersea  explora¬ 
tion,  from  John  Brown’s  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  from  the  origin  of 
the  word  “jukebox”  to  the 
poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson. 

*  *  * 

— A  master  of  cartooning, 
Fred  Neher  of  Boulder,  Colo^ 
is  teaching  an  extension  class 
of  the  University  of  Colorado 
cartoon  figure  drawing.  Mr. 
Neher’s  “Life’s  Like  That” 
(Consolidated  News  Features) 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
single  panel  cartoon  to  appear 
in  newspapers,  beginning  26 
years  ago.  Collections  of  his 
cartoons  have  appeared  in  book 
form. 

— Charles  D.  Carver,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  used  plans  from 
the  Associated  Press  Newsfea- 
tures  “House  of  the  Week”  for 
a  new  home  he  will  build. 


— Advertisers  doubting  the 
lasting  power  of  the  printed 
word  should  consider  this  in¬ 
cident  of  a  27-year-late  request 
for  a  “Little  Orphan  Annie” 
mug  offered  in  1933  in  a  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  ad  by  the  Wander 
Con  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
Ovaltine.  Apologizing  for  being 
“a  little  late,”  a  .San  Franciscan 
sent  in  a  coupon  and  25c.  The 
company  finally  found  one  of  the 
mugs  with  Harold  Gray’s  “Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie”  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate)  on  it  in  an  attic  in  the 
little  town  of  El  Cerrito,  Calif., 
and  sent  it  to  the  collector  who 
had  ordered  it.  Arf! 


A  GREAT 
LADY’S  LIFE 
EXPERIENCE! 


— Bob  Barnes,  creator  of  “The 
Better  Half”  (The  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate),  bylined  a 
feature  story  with  this  lead: 
“Today  is  National  Newspaper- 
boy  Day.  It  takes  me  back  to  my 
boyhood.  My  first  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  newspaper  came  in 
1925.  I  hawked  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  from  a  street 
corner.  After  a  year  of  selling 
papers  I  got  a  route.  A  route 
was  a  privilege  and  a  respon¬ 
sibility.” 


— Twentieth  book  by  Walt 
Kelly,  “Pogo  Extra  —  Election  i 
Special”  has  been  published  by 
Simon  and  Schuster,  whose 
Richard  L.  Grossman  writes: 
“It  does  seem  dreadful  with 
such  ubiquitous  coverage  of  the 
election  contest  that  only  one 
member  of  the  American  press  i 
corps,  Mr.  Walt  Kelly  of  Bridge-  | 
port.  Conn.,  is  taking  pains  to  j 
chronicle  the  campaign  of  the  • 
single  candidate  who  has  an  an-  | 
swer  for  everything.  We  refer,  , 
of  course,  to  Fremount.  (Note  | 
the  utter  simplicity  of  the  name  > 
and  his  disdain  for  superfluous  i 
initials).  The  supporters  of  this 
unhesitatingly  outspoken,  clear-  | 
cut,  clean-cut,  crew-cut  candi¬ 
date  have  gone  to  some  trouble 
to  inform  the  public  of  what  the 
rather  more  bombastic  media  of 
television,  newspapers,  and  ra¬ 
dio  have  concealed.  This  hardy 
band  of  justice-hungry  Okefen- 
okeean  flag-bearers  approached 
Simon  and  Schuster  with  the 
proposal  that  a  campaign  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  estimable  Fre¬ 
mount  be  published  so  that  all 
might  know.  The  Messrs.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  ever  blue-eyed 
lovers  of  a  sure  bet,  retorted  in 
the  resounding  words  of  the  can¬ 
didate  himself,  saying,  ’Jes’ 
fine !’  ” 


Eleanor 

Roosevelt 

Says: 

YOU  LEARN 
BY  LIVING 


A  l4-par+  series  from 
the  popular  book  of 
the  same  title,  in 
which  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  woman  of  our 
time  gives  her  own 
deeply  thought  but 
practical  answers  to 
questions  we  all  must 
face  .  .  . 

Scheduled  for 
release  daily,  be¬ 
ginning  November 
20th  or  21st. 

FOR  AVAILABILITY, 
PHONE  OR  WIRE  US 
IMMEDIATELY! 
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Revised  Zones 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


audiences  but  all  arrive  at  dif¬ 
ferent  answers.” 

“Under  pressure,”  he  said, 
“many  publications  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  with  promo¬ 
tional  research  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  paid  and  un¬ 
paid  circulation — subscriptions, 
newsstand  or  pass-alon(^.  This  is 
entirely  contrary  to  ABC  con¬ 
cepts. 

“Some  publishers  have  yielded 
to  the  tmeptation  to  sell  their 
values  in  terms  of  ‘reach,’  ‘ex¬ 
posure’  and  other  non-auditable 
factors.  Even  so,  those  of  us  who 
still  use  ABC  figures  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  successfully.” 

diairman  Re-elected 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  executive 
vicepresident,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director, 
following  retirement  of  James 
N.  Shryock  (E&P,  Oct.  22). 
William  R.  Farrell,  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  re-elected  a  di¬ 
rector  by  the  Advertiser  Divi¬ 
sion,  was  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  ABC  Board. 

William  H.  Ewen,  Borden 
Company,  and  Carleton  Healy, 
Hiram  Walker  Inc.,  retired  as 
director.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Ray  Weber,  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  R.  M.  Budd,  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  in  the  Advertiser 
Division. 

Thomas  B.  Haire,  Haire  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  declined  re¬ 
nomination  in  the  Business 
Paper  Division.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ed  Henderson,  Busi¬ 
ness  News  Publications. 

In  the  Canadian  Newspaper 
Division,  John  C.  Preston, 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor,  re¬ 
tired  and  was  succeeded  by  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  McMillan  of  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Re-elected  ABC  vicechairman 
were  E.  R,  Hatton,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  and  H.  H. 
Rimmer,  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 

John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods, 
was  named  vicechairman,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Ewen. 

S.  O.  Shapiro,  Cowles  Maga¬ 
zines,  and  George  Dibert,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  'Thompson  Co.,  were  re¬ 
elected  ABC  secretary  and 
treasurer,  respectively. 

• 

Fashion  Note 

Syracuse 

Henry  H.  Keller,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
a  Newhouse  newspaper,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  check  for  $775  to  the 
Onondaga  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.  children’s  concerts.  The 
money  represents  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  newspaper’s  recent 
fashion  show. 


Pittsburg  Papers 
Gain  After  Merger 

Pittsburgh 

Changes  in  the  circulation 
picture  here  following  the  April 
sale  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  to 
the  Post-Gazette  were  disclosed 
by  Sept.  30  statements. 

As  compared  with  a  year  ago 
figures,  the  aggregate  Sunday 
sale  was  down  6,492.  The  Press, 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  reported 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  569,927 
for  the  i^pt,  1960  period ;  a  year 
ago  it  h^  532,8'i5.  The  Post- 
Gazette  Sun-Telegraph  reported 
a  Sunday  sale  of  336,264.  A  year 
ago  the  Sun-Telegraph,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hearst,  sold  379,808 
copies  on  Sunday. 

Daily  figures  were  given  as: 
Press,  evening,  377,744  as 
against  313,518  in  1959;  Post- 
Gazette,  morning,  312,515  as 
against  269,542.  "ITie  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  evening,  which  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  April,  had  173,523 
a  year  ago. 

Twelve-month  averages  were 
listed  as  368,960  for  the  Press 
and  293,821  for  the  Post-Gazette. 

• 

2  More  Dailies 
Change  Their  Names 

Two  more  daily  newspapers 
have  notified  E&P  of  changes 
in  their  names: 

Millville  (N.  J.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  to  .Millville  Daily.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Carl  H.  Johnson  said  the 
name  Republican  had  been  de¬ 
leted  to  avoid  any  thought  that 
there  is  any  connection  between 
the  newspaper  and  a  political 
party. 

Whittier  (Calif.)  News  to 
Daily  News.  Editor  Mynatt 
Smith  explained  that  the  new 
name  more  universally  repre¬ 
sents  the  total  readership  and 
advertising  service  area  of  the 
paper;  also  it  stresses  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication.  It  is  the 
only  local  daily  in  southeastern 
Los  Angeles  County. 

• 

Weekly  Wins  ABC 
Promotion  Atvard 

The  weekly  Tuscola  (Ill.) 
Journal  was  given  the  Grand 
Award  for  its  editorial  entry 
in  the  1960  ABC  Promotion  com¬ 
petition.  The  entry  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  story  explaining  an  audi¬ 
tor’s  visit. 

The  editorial  class  winner 
among  dailies  was  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  while  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  weekly  Montebello 
(Calif.)  News  won  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  class. 

• 

PM  for  Thb  Week 

Richard  J.  Dee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
This  Week  Magazine. 


Unpaid  Audit 
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of  Directors  for  two  years,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  C.  Preston,  Brant¬ 
ford  (Ont.)  Expositor. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  &  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  session. 

Little  Help  to  Weeklies 

Their  membership  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  has  little  effect  on 
media  selection  by  advertising 
agencies,  members  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Session  were  in¬ 
formed. 

William  C.  Dekker,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  all  media 
for  McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  said 
ABC  measurements  did  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  final  decision  to  use 
weekly  newspapers  and  never 
came  up  in  basic  planning.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  ABC  doesn’t  make 
any  difference,”  he  said,  adding 
that  it  would  only  influence  se¬ 
lection  when  the  choice  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  two  weeklies. 

John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Press,  said  ABC 
membership  “was  not  a  cure- 
all  but  a  sales  tool.  If  we  can 
dig  up  the  hard  core  and  tie 
it  up  in  a  neat  ABC  ribbon,  it 
can  become  a  factor,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  I’m  convinced  it 
can  become  a  factor.” 

Mr.  Shinners  pointed  out  that 
only  6%  of  the  weeklies  in  the 
United  States  with  28%  of  the 
circulation  were  now  ABC, 
whereas  in  Canada  ABC  week¬ 
lies  represent  78%  of  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

“As  soon  as  you  become  a 
member  there,”  he  added,  “some 
firms  give  you  advertising  auto¬ 
matically.” 

Mr.  Dekker  pointed  out  that 
in  the  United  States  weeklies 
are  used  as  fill-ins  where  dailies 
cannot  produce  adequate  circu¬ 
lation.  He  called  on  the  weekly 
publishers  to  get  together  and 
present  to  the  agencies  a  mar¬ 
ket  study  of  what  their  group 
represents. 

Agency  Survey 

Mr.  Dekker  said  he  took  a 
survey  among  his  own  agency’s 
print  media  buyers  to  find  some 
indication  of  how  weeklies  might 
grain  more  national  newspaper 
advertising.  He  asked  them 
when  was  the  last  time  they 
talked  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
representative.  Three  said  in 
the  past  week,  five  said  in  the 
past  months,  and  14  said  not  in 
the  past  year. 

He  reversed  the  question  by 
asking  when  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  representative  tried  to  talk 
to  one  of  them.  Two  said  in  the 
past  week,  four  said  in  the  past 


months,  and  17  said  notiii 
past  year. 

In  response  to  mothst  v,, 
tion,  one  said  he  knew  M  a" 
cent  marketing  study  tnada 
weeklies,  and  twenty- four 
they  knew  of  none. 

Mr.  Dekker  advised  the 
Ushers  “get  a  war  chest  up"'^; 
research  and  to  “let  us 
what  the  market  is.” 

John  A.  Sullivan  Jr.,  hr 
manager  of  the  Caldwell  (N. 
Progress,  explained  the 
ful  regional  group  concept 
securing  national  mivertiih^i 
which  his  newspaper 
pates. 

The  Progress  is  a  membwef] 
“Qualities  Weeklies  of  New  Je 
sey,”  an  orgfanization 
hired  a  national  adver._ 
solicitor  and  set  him  up  ia 
own  office  with  his  own 
According  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
organization  has  added  bet 
20  and  national  adv_. 

ing  linagre  to  its  member  we 
lies  in  direct  national  acc 


Hall  Assails 
^Buying  Back^ 
Circulation 


Chicam 

“Do  you  realize  that  most  of 
us  are  buying  back  readen 
in  our  circulation  procureineit 
programs?”  Arthur  E.  HaU, 
Chicago  Daily  News  general 
manager  and  former  circulation 
director  asked  Central  Regional 
promotion  managers  here  this 
week. 

Taking  a  whack  at  puzzle  con¬ 
tests,  premiums  and  other  public 
grimmicks,  Mr.  Hall  asserted, 
“We  buy  circulation  because  we 
think  we  have  to  keep  pace  with 
competition  and  to  maintain  the 
AB(i  statement  .  .  .  But  too 
often,  it’s  just  circulation  we 
are  buying,  not  readers.” 

“We  entice  a  family  to  sid>- 
scribe  for  three  months,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  want  the  newspaper 
particularly,  but  because  they 
like  the  frosting,”  he  continued. 
“They  lick  the  icing  off  our 
cake  and  throw  the  cake  awiy 
.  .  .  after  three  months.  Then  we 
are  back  at  them  by  phone,  by 
door,  any  way  w’e  can  think  of, 
to  buy  them  back  again.” 


Teamsters  Win 


Washinctw 
The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  lost  a  representation  ele^ 
tion  on  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
to  the  Teamsters  Union  by  a  lO- 
3  vote.  The  issue  was  represen¬ 
tation  of  motor  route  driven, 
who  had  previously  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Guild.  The  NLM 
certified  the  election  this  week 
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A  newspaper  that  cared  was  in  both  corners 


•t  lightning  left  flashed  in  the  tireless  glare  of  the  ring  lights. 
Then  another,  and  another.  The  crowd  rose  to  its  feet,  almost  in 
unison,  as  the  referee  started  his  count  over  the  fallen  gladiator. 
Ten  seconds  later  it  was  over.  Over  that  is,  for  the  sad  and  tired 
lad  wiping  the  resin  of  the  ring  from  his  satin  trunks.  For  the 
<ictor,  however,  it  was  quite  another  story.  The  beaming  champion 
•'hose  hand  was  held  aloft  in  the  smoke-filled  arena  had  passed 
uother  milestone  in  his  fistic  career.  He  had  won  the  Golden 
Cloves — sponsored,  naturally,  by  a  community-minded  newspaper. 

Similar  scenes  are  repeated  year  after  year,  in  arenas  and  gyms 
from  coast  to  coast.  And  in  each  instance,  it’s  because  a  news- 
ptpcr  cared  about  its  community — and  its  youth — and  decided  to 
ttke  a  part  in  this  nation-wide  program.  In  participating,  the  news- 
P«pcr  identified  itself  with  its  community.  It  shared  the  concern 
for  its  youth,  their  activities  and  development.  And  the  sports  page 
^ies  of  the  boxing  bouts  made  considerably  better  reading  than 
tke  reporting  of  sordid  juvenile  crime  on  the  front  page.  As  the 
f>oine  town  benefitted.  so  did  the  home  town  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  community,  just  like  your  home  town,  has  its  little 


problems,  too.  It  is  the  target  of  criticism,  justified  and  otherwise. 
It  is  the  “Medium  B”  on  endless  charts  and  presentations  prepared 
by  radio,  television  and  other  media.  The  newspaper  community 
gets  raked  over  the  coals  by  pundits  and  politicos,  philosophers 
and  fools.  And  when  critics  and  competitors  take  aim  at  the  “news¬ 
paper  industry”  they’re  talking  about  your  newspaper — and  other 
newspapers  like  yours. 

Newspapers  can  set  the  record  straight,  of  course,  by  hammering 
away  at  the  positive  aspects,  the  advantages,  the  leadership  ex¬ 
hibited  by  newspapers,  individually  and  collectively.  There’s  no 
better  arena  for  your  newspaper  story  than  the  advertising  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Here  you  are  identified  with  your  busi¬ 
ness  community,  surrounded  by  the  news  of  your  community’s 
growth  and  progress.  And,  as  you  build  respect  and  confidence  for 
your  newspaper,  you  become  a  part  of  the  ‘big  picture’  that’s  the 
newspaper  industry.  Instead  of  a  solo  voice  in  an  unfriendly 
wilderness,  you’re  one  of  a  great  chorus,  where  the  greatness  of 
newspapers  echos  from  cover  to  cover.  There’s  no  other  “ring”  for 
the  battle  like  E  &  P.  Get  in  there  and  fight.  And  keep  everlastingly 
at  it.  May  we  send  you  a  rate  card  ? 


Editor  &  Publisher  •  Total  Selling  Medium  for  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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son  Rockefeller  are  the  most 
likely  choices.  If  Mr.  Kennedy 
wins,  the  Swiss  newsman  said 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Averell  Harri- 
man  or  Chester  Bowles  are  all 
in  the  running. 

Indi^^dual  correspondents  here 
like  Mr.  Steinitz  are  paid  to 
speculate,  analyze  and  predict 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
agencies.  Yasamusa  Oto  of 
Kyodo  News  Agency,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  said  his  agency  does  not 
like  to  make  predictions  and  that 
it  is  very  careful  about  quoting 
the  prognostications  of  others. 


‘American  Data’  for  Japan 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  bureau  chief  said  Kyodo  is 
not  averse  to  putting  on  its  wires 
what  he  called,  “American 
data.” 

“If  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  or  the  New  York  Times 
carries  a  story  making  a  predic¬ 
tion  we  will  send  this  data  out, 
particularly  if  it  is  the  Times,” 
Mr.  Oto  said.  “The  Times  is  a 
very  influential  and  reliable  pa¬ 
per  and  they  usually  make  pre¬ 
dictions  on  the  basis  of  very 
thorough  research.” 

Kyodo  has  five  men  turning 
out  election  stories  between  its 
offices  in  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  They  are  filing  a  lot  of 
copy  although  not  necessarily 
on  an  every  day  basis.  On  the 
New  York  end  the  election  still 
competes  with  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  story,  despite  the  fact 
Premier  Khrushchev  returned 
home. 

Mr.  Oto  pointed  out  that  since 
the  two  conventions — which  Avere 
covered  in  great  depth  by  Kyodo 
— the  biggest  campaiem  events 
for  Japanese  readers  have  been 
the  debates  and  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  controversy.  Kyodo  re¬ 
porters  are  constantly  turning 
out  analytical  articles  about  this 
aspect  of  the  campaign. 

“We  try  to  be  very  objective 
in  our  reporting,”  Mr.  Oto  said, 
“but  we  do  have  our  own  angles 
based  on  what  our  feelings  are 
concerning  what  is  going  on  in 
the  campaign  and  what  the 
American  people  are  feeling. 

“We  do  feel  that  there  is  at 
least  one  new  factor  in  the 
American  election  this  year: 
America’s  position  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  is  changing  and 
the  campaign  has  been  tied  to 
the  international  scene.  So  we 
put  special  emphasis  on  this 
factor.” 


North  African  and  Arabic 
world,  said  he  covered  the  two 
political  conventions  in  depth 
but  since  then  has  left  the  story 
to  the  wire  sendees.  Mr.  Keshis- 
hian  said  that  outside  of  specific 
foreign  policy  statements  on  the 
Middle-East  he  doubts  that  his 
readership  is  interested  in  any 
aspect  of  the  American  election. 

Recalling  the  conventions,  Mr. 
Keshishian  obsen’ed  that  the  big 
story  for  Middle  Eastern  read¬ 
ers  was  the  way  in  which  Zion¬ 
ists  lobbied  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  in  an  attempt  to  get 
into  the  foreign  policy  planks  of 
either  or  both  parties  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  they  op¬ 
posed  Arabic  discrimination  and 
aggressive  acts  against  Israel. 
The  A1  Ahram  correspondent 
said  he  reported  all  these  ma¬ 
neuvers  in  full  and  concluded 
that  they  suffered  a  major  defeat 
at  both  conventions. 

Since  then  Mr.  Keshishian  has 
Avritten  about  the  campaign  only 
when  it  touched  upon  Middle 
Eastern  interests. 

“Our  press,  hoAvever,  is  not 
A’ery  keen  on  Mr.  Kennedy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  pro-Zionist 
statements  he  has  made,”  Mr. 
Keshishian  stated.  “If  a  \’ote 
were  to  be  taken  in  the  Arabic 
Avorld  today  it  AA'ould  be  99-1  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Nixon.  Kennedy 
has  .said  too  many  thiners  he 
shouldn’t  hav’e  about  the  Middle 
East.  Nixon  also  has  said  some 
things  but  he’s  nev’er  gone  as 
far  as  Kennedy.  Then,  too,  you 
knoAV,  Lodge  is  better  knoAATi 
in  the  Arab  world  than  Johnson. 

“I,  too,  haA’e  been  attacking 
Kennedy  vehemently  for  his  pro- 
Zionist  statements  and  for  his 
folloAving  a  policy  of  expediency 
in  foreign  policy.  I  have  written 
that  he  is  not  genuine  in  Avhat 
he  is  saying  and  that  he  has 
made  many  silly  statements  on 
the  Middle  East.” 


The  Zionist  Angle 


.Sunday  Features 


Adams  said.  “I’v’e  said  that  the 
campaign  has  fluctuated  quite  a 
bit  but  that  the  betting  odds  out 
of  Las  Vegas  and  Reno  indicate 
that  as  matters  now  stand  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  the  edge. 

“I’v'e  also  said  that  Kennedy 
has  proved  himself  much  surer 
of  his  facts  and  arguments  and 
has  been  more  specific  in  dis¬ 
cussing  issues.  However,  there 
could  still  be  some  surprises  be¬ 
cause  the  going  gets  rougher 
closer  to  the  election.” 


Concerned  .\bout  Economics 


Levon  Keshishian,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Al  Ahram  of  Cairo  and 
16  other  newspapers  in  the 


Australia  provides  still  another 
variation  in  the  AAide  range  of 
opinion  and  reporting.  Lindsay 
Clinch,  New  York  editor  and 
manager  for  the  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  Associated 
Newspapers  of  Australia,  said 
the  New  York  bureau  has  been 
filing  straight  news  from  day 
to  day  as  well  as  Avrap-up  fea¬ 
ture  articles  for  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Abraham  D.  Rothman, 
former  SMH  NeAv  York  bureau 
chief,  now  semi-retired,  is  send¬ 
ing  background  material  from 
Washington. 

Various  SMH  correspondents 
take  turns  at  Avriting  a  weekly 
round-uo  report  on  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  author  of  the  latest 
report.  Maurice  Adams,  provided 
a  run-doAvn  on  how  he  summed 
up  the  campaign  to  date. 

“I’ve  written  that  Kennedy 
currently  has  the  edge,”  Mr. 


SMH  here  also  had  a  request 
from  the  financial  section  of  the 
Sunday  paper  for  an  article 
about  the  candidates’  differences 
in  economic  A’iews.  Mr.  Adams 
pointed  out  this  is  the  first  time 
in  many  years  such  an  article 
has  been  requested,  the  implica¬ 
tion  being  that  because  both 
candidates  are  young  and  rela- 
th’ely  untried,  Australians  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of 
American  investments  and  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Rene  Femier,  NeAV  York  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Agence  France 
Presse,  said  AFP  has  at  least 
four  correspondents  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  campaign.  Jean  La- 
Grange,  U.  S.  neAvs  manager,  is 
following  Senator  Kennedy 
around.  Fernand  Moulier  came 
over  from  Paris  and  is  writing 
stories  on  the  Washington  scene, 
the  general  campaign  outlook 
and  other  special  articles.  Tavo 
regular  Washington  staffers  are 
turning  out  copy  for  a  special 
AFP  feature  serA’ice  and  Latin 
American  clients. 

Mr.  Fernier  said  the  agency 
has  devoted  much  of  its  cover¬ 
age  to  the  candidates’  A'iews  on 
foreign  affairs.  It  belieA’es  reli¬ 
gion  is  still  a  factor  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  AA'henever  the  issue  pops 
up  AFP  coA’ers  it  fully. 

Mr.  Fernier  said  he  does  not 
think  this  presidential  election 
is  just  like  eA’ery  other  in  the 
U.  S.  and  that  it  certainly  is 
radically  different  from  the  last 

tAVO. 


2  New  Personalities 


going  to  win.  We  think  it  wiu 
be  much  closer  than  iqoh 
Frenchmen  believe.  Over  ij 
Europe,  by  the  way,  most  of  tlx 
people  seem  to  prefer  Kennedy,* 
Reuters  has  six  newsmen  cot 
centrating  on  the  campaign. 
Julian  Bates,  North  American 
news  manager,  said  the  tele- 
A'ision  debates  have  been  the 
most  timely  and  important  part 
of  the  campaign  since  the  con¬ 
ventions. 


Rely  on  U.S.  Source*  gfp 

Mr.  Bates  said  Reuters  likej 
to  aA'oid  predicting  but  will 
quote  an  authoritative  U.  S.  I"*®® 
sources  or  polls.  He  referred  to  ^ 
polls  taken  by  the  New  Yoik 
Daily  News,  the  New  York  Her-  ^ 
aid  Tribune  and  particularly  the  1*“^' 
New  York  Times,  “because  they  ®stenc 
do  such  an  extraordinarily  thor-  ® 
ough  job  on  these  things  and  be-  ' 
cause  Avhen  the  Times  decides  to 
publish  it — it’s  impoi-tant”  totheC 

William  Strieker,  head  of  the  ^ 
Foreign  Journalists  Liaison 
Office  of  the  United  States  In-  iiewspa 
formation  Agency,  said  he  is  «-  rondem 
ceiving  about  50  to  60  telephone  Csstro, 
calls  a  AA'eek  from  foreign  cone-  rwemi 
spondents  here  seeking  informs-  infiltral 
tion  about  election  piocedures.  l^n  ^ 
He  expects  the  number  to  rise  tinenta 
significantly  in  the  next  week  , 
or  .so  when  an  anticipated  150 
or  more  foreign  newsmen  arrive  Kt  tl 


in  the  U.  S.  to  turn  out  speciil  I  voted 


election  coverage.  paper 

Since  last  January,  about  two  Americ 
or  three  times  a  month,  USIA  Prensa 
has  sent  out  packets  of  back-  jt  up  f 
ground  information  pamphlets  nent  o 
on  the  election  which  were  this 
offered  to  a  mailing  list  of  340  it  js  r 
foreign  corespondents  here  in  tan  be 
New  York  and  Washington.  ;ti^ 
About  75  to  100  newsmen  took 
advantage  of  each  mailing. 

On  Election  Day..  USIA,  in  ^ 
cooperation  with  the  Honest  ^ 
Ballot  Association,  will  conduct 
tours  of  polling  places  for  for- 
eign  correspondents.  They  will  .  ‘ 

be  able  to  chose  where  they  want  ^ 
to  go,  providing  they  do  not  ^ 
Avant  to  travel  too  far  out  of  the  ,  . 
New  York  area. 


“You  have  tAA'o  personalities 
involved  now,  neither  of  Avhom 
is  as  well-knoAATi  in  Europe  as 
Eisenhower  and  Stevenson  were. 

“At  the  present  time  we  have 
been  saying  that  this  will  be  a 
very  close  election.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  French  people  are 
much  more  certain  they  know 
who  is  going  to  Avin  than  this 
agency  is.  From  everything  I’ve 
heard  they  seem  to  think  that 
Kennedy  has  a  very  good  chance 
and  many  of  them  are  sure  he 
will  win. 

“Curiously  enough,  Avhen  we 
tell  French  people  who  are  visit¬ 
ing  America  that  the  election 
AA’ill  be  very  close,  they  answer 
that  they  think  Kennedy  is 
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Editor  of  Weekly  “ 

Is  Hou^sh  Scholar 

Presentation  of  the  George  A  in  th( 
Hough  Scholarship  to  Charlei  Unitec 
E.  Pepper  of  Marion,  Kentucky,  piised 
was  announced  this  week  at  the  Later 
Columbia  University  Graduate  attem] 
School  of  Journalism.  The  award  wreat! 
was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  poster 
Henry  B.  Hough,  publishers  of  city  i 
the  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edga^  Latin: 
town.  Mass.  Mr.  Pepper,  29,  has  Uuboi 
published  a  weekly  paper,  the  poster 
Crittenden  Press,  in  Marion  for  *ing 
the  past  five  yeai^.  He  has  also  Social 
worked  for  the  Toledo  Blade  and  ti» 
the  Fairborn  (Ohio)  Bodn  ^ng 
Herald. 
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Castro  News  Agency 
Called  Tool  of  Reds 


By  Claude  E.  Erbsen 

Bogota,  Colombia 

The  16th  General  Assembly 
of  the  Inter  American  Press 
.tssociation  ended  Friday  (Oct. 
21)  after  a  scathing  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Castro  regime  for 
its  attacks  on  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Cuba. 

The  lAPA  also  condemned  the 
absence  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Paraguay  and  recognized  the 
enstence  of  “shadows”  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  El  Salvador  and 
Venezuela. 

Devoting  the  bulk  of  its  time 
to  the  Cuban  situation,  the  lAPA 
heard  a  series  of  reports  from 
exiled  editors  of  Havana’s  seized 
newspapers.  The  organization 
tondemned  “the  policy  of  Dr. 
Castro,  which  has  made  his 
prvemment  a  spearhead  for  the 
infiltration  of  Communism  in 
Latin  America,  endangering  con¬ 
tinental  security  and  stability.” 

Inotrumeiit  of  Communism 

.4t  the  same  time  the  lAPA 
voted  “to  disclose  to  all  news¬ 
paper  organizations  of  Latin 
America  the  true  nature  of  the 
Prensa  Latina  agency,  showing 
it  up  for  what  it  is,  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Communist  propaganda 
in  this  hemisphere,  so  that  once 
it  is  recognized  as  a  fraud,  it 
fan  be  deprived  of  normal  facil- 
iti«  and  prerogatives.” 

The  battle  l)etween  the  Cuban 
news  agency  and  the  lAPA  be¬ 
gan  even  before  the  conference, 
IS  the  left  wing  press  of  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Latin  America  in  gen¬ 
eral  used  Prensa  Latina  copy  to 
snipe  at  the  organization  and 
the  chairman  of  its  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee,  Jules  Du¬ 
bois  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  battle  reached  a  climax 
here  on  Thursday,  Oct.  20.  First 
-in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  El 
Timpo — Prensa  Latina  accused 
Mr.  Dubois  of  being  “a  colonel 
in  the  Secret  Service  of  the 
ilnited  States,”  and  “a  spy  dis- 
Piised  as  a  newspaperman.” 
iAber  in  the  day  an  agitator 
attempted  to  disrupt  an  lAPA 
wreath-laying  ceremony  and 
posters  appeared  throughout  the 
tity  reiterating  the  Prensa 
i*tina  charges  and  declaring 
ibibois  pemoxia  non  grata.  The 
posters  were  signed  by  a  left- 
wing  coalition  including  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  par¬ 
ti^  That  afternoon  the  left- 
wing  magazine  La  Calle  pub- 
lisiied  a  much-advertised  expose 


on  Mr.  Dubois  authored  by 
Prensa  Latina. 

‘Stolen’  Instructions 

Mr.  Dubois  rejected  the  Cuban 
agency’s  charges  from  the  start, 
and,  in  a  dramatic  session  of 
the  lAPA  assembly,  produced  a 
copy  of  a  Presna  Latina  inter¬ 
office  message  in  which  the 
agency’s  Havana  headquarters 
instructed  its  Bogota  office  to 
“organize  demonstrations  of  sup¬ 
port”  to  offset  lAPA  attacks  on 
the  agency.  Mr.  Dubois  said  the 
message  had  been  carelessly  left 
by  a  typewriter  in  the  press 
room.  Prensa  Latina  men 
readily  admitted  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  document  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  had  never  left 
their  office  and  had  been 
“stolen.”  The  incident,  they  said, 
proved  that  Mr.  Dubois  was  a 
“spy  with  excellent  connections.” 

William  H.  Cowles,  president 
of  the  lAPA  and  publisher  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spoke s- 
)nan-Review,  told  the  opening 
.session  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  “It  is  evident  to  all  of  us 
that  there  is  much  more  involved 
in  the  Cuban  situation  than  the 
temporary  disappearance  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  ...  It  is 
evident  that  an  alien  ideology 
has  fallen  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
a  revolution  that  once  held  so 
much  promise.” 

Hartford  Courant  publisher 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  chairman 
of  the  lAPA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  declared  that  “another 
Hungary”  is  in  the  making  in 
Cuba  and  warned  that  “several 
thousand  so-called  military  vol¬ 
unteers  from  Communist  bloc 
nations  are  now  being  trained 
and  equipped  in  Czechoslovakia 
for  service  in  Cuba.” 

‘Grave  Deeds’ 

Colombian  President  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo  told  delegates 
that  “new  dangers  and  grave 
deeds  perturb  the  free  men  of 
America,  and  the  abolition  of 
freedom  of  the  press — as  always 
— signals  or  announces  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  all  other  liberties  as 
well.” 

Roberto  Garcia  Pena,  editor  of 
El  Tiempo  and  chairman  of  the 
assembly’s  organizing  commit¬ 
tee,  echoed  the  main  theme  when 
he  told  the  delegates  that  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  destiny  is  going  through 
obviously  critical  moments.” 

“You  know  only  too  well  what 
I  refer  to,”  he  added.  “The  whole 
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continent  is  faced  with  an  un¬ 
bridled  and  audacious  inter¬ 
vention  by  an  ambitious  imper¬ 
ialism  which  seeks  to  conquer 
us.” 

Treasurer  John  A.  Brogan 
Jr.  reported  that  “although  we 
are  growing  and  expanding  in 
prestige  and  influence,  we  are 
accomplishing  this  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  but  only  on  a 
v’ery  thin  financial  basis.” 

As  a  first  step  in  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  the  lAPA  accepted 
29  new  members  and  approved 
a  raise  in  membership  dues. 

New  President 

Dr.  Ricardo  Castro  Beeche, 
of  La  Nacion  of  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Cowles.  Andrew 
Heiskell,  of  Time,  Inc.,  and 
Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  of  Mexico 
City’s  Novedadea  were  elected 
vicepresidents. 

Fernando  Gomez  Martinez, 
editor  of  El  Colombiano  of 
Medellin,  Colombia,  was  elected 
secretary  and  Mr.  Brogan  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Luis  Miro  Quesada, 
of  Lima’s  El  Comercio  and  Jack 
R.  Howard,  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  were  chosen  as  vice 
chairmen. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  Executive  Committee:  Rob¬ 
erto  Garcia  Pena,  El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  Colombia;  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  Washington  Daily 
News;  Agustin  Edwards  El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enqiiirer; 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
El  Pais  in  Exile,  Havana,  Cuba; 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
Press;  Jules  Dubois,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Jorge  Mantilla  Ortega, 
El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador; 
A.  de  P.  Chagas  Freitas,  A 
Noticia,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Jose  A. 
Dutriz,  La  Prensa  Grafica,  San 
Salvador;  Nicholas  lift,  Idaho 
State  Journal;  Rodolfo  Junco 
de  la  Vega,  El  Norte,  Monter¬ 
rey,  Mexico;  Manoel  de  Nas- 
cimiento  Brito,  O  Jomal,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

• 

Copley  Circulation 
Seminar  Arranged 

San  Dibgo,  Calif. 

Circulation  managers  of  the 
15  Copley  newspapers  Avill  open 
a  four-day  seminar  Thursday 
(Nov.  10)  in  Borrego  Springs, 
Calif. 

Robert  A.  Macklin,  managing 
director,  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation,  Inc.,  will  speak 
on  “The  Newspaperlx>y  and  the 
Law.” 

Other  speakers  will  be  Copley 
executives. 


Jersey  Editors 
Give  Nixon  Nod 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  is  a  slight  choice  at  the 
moment  among  New  Jersey 
newspapers  to  win  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  while  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Senator  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  is  an  overwhelming  favor¬ 
ite  to  take  the  state.  An  in¬ 
formal  survey  was  compiled  by 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  Newspaper 
Institute  Friday,  Oct.  21.  It 
showed  22  papers  (daily  and 
weekly)  predicting  Nixon  would 
win  “if  the  election  were  held 
today,”  while  18  favored  Ken¬ 
nedy.  One  said  it  would  be  a 
toss-up. 

Twenty-six  indicated  Kennedy 
would  win  New  Jersey’s  16 
electoral  votes  while  14  favored 
Nixon,  and  one  rated  it  a  toss- 
up. 

• 

N.J.  Papers  Cited 
For  Excellence 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Twelve  newspapers  received 
General  Excellence  awards  at 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  39th  Institute,  here,  Fri¬ 
day,  Oct.  21. 

Daily  and  Sunday  papers 
cited  in  circulation  classes  were : 
Newark  Evening  News,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal,  Asbury 
Park  Press,  Red  Bank  Register, 
Newark  Sunday  News. 

Weeklies  cited  for  General 
Excellence,  in  their  respective 
classes,  were:  Montclair  Times, 
Verona-Cedar  Grove  Times, 
Carteret  Press,  Somerset  Mes¬ 
senger-Gazette,  Toms  River 
Ocean  County  Sun,  Matawan 
Journal,  and  Paramus  Post. 

The  Awards  for  Distinguished 
Public  Service  went  to  the 
Camden  Courier-Post  (daily), 
and  Wycko^  News  (weekly). 

• 

Newsprint  Records 
Maitle  for  9  Months 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1960 
set  new  records. 

For  the  first  nine  months, 
AN  PA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  4,061,511  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  equal  to  4.4%  more  than 
the  1959  nine-month  consump¬ 
tion  of  3,888,869  tons,  and  12.2% 
more  than  the  1958  nine-month 
consumption  of  3,620,533  tons. 

Production  of  newsprint  paper 
in  North  America  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1960  amounted 
to  a  record  6,530,035  tons,  which 
was  380,194  tons  or  6.2%  above 
the  level  attained  in  the  same 
period  of  1959. 
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char{?e  of  the  responsibility  of 
owners?  First,  what  about  good 
taste  ?  Does  a  lurid  rape  or  vio¬ 
lent  love  triangle  on  the  West 
Coast  have  real  and  constructive 
news  value  for  those  of  us  on 
the  East  Coast  ?  Can  owners 
continue  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
widespread  complaint  that  news¬ 
papers  are  first  interested  in 
selling  copies  and  second  in 
rendering  constructive  ser\Mce? 
If  this  is  a  matter  solely  for 
editors,  how  vigorously  are  own¬ 
ers  insisting  that  good  taste  be 
an  integral  part  of  day-to-day. 
judgments?  In  any  event,  what 
about  movie  advertising,  which 
the  editor  presumably  cannot 
control  ?  Is  it  a  courageous  and 
responsible  answer  to  say  that 
we  cannot  influence  our  com¬ 
petitors  ? 

“Further  in  the  category  of 
restraints  there  are  questions 
which  relate  to  the  international 
situation,  and  to  what  is  often 
spoken  of  as  official  secrecy.  As 
for  the  former  my  simple  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Do  we  as  newspapers  go 
well  beyond  the  compulsions  of 
integrity  and  comprehensiveness 
in  the  way  we  present  inter¬ 
national  news? 

“As  queries  taken  at  random, 
have  there  been  more  printed 
words  about  Soviet  ICBM  shots 
of  7500  miles  than  of  U.  S.  shots 
of  9000  miles?  Has  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  reader  been  given 
more  information  about  U.  S. 
space  failures  than  U.  S.  space 
successes?  To  what  extent  are 
Khrushchev’s  reputed  endless 
propaganda  successes  really 
creations  of  the  press?  What 
underlies  a  front-page  picture  in 
one  of  our  important  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  of  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  embraced  in  a  bear  hug 
and  described  in  the  cut-line  as 


“Two  World  Leaders.”  Have 
there  developed  tendencies  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  to  all  of  us  to 
feel  that  we  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  emphasizing  the  bad 
rather  than  the  good? 

“I  hope  that  there  is  no  doubt 
in  your  mind  that  I  am  trying  to 
raise  questions  of  courageous 
and  correct  editorial  judgment 
rather  than  of  suppression.  As 
to  official  secrecy,  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  never  do  anything 
to  impose  a  blanket  on  repor- 
torial  enterprise.  I  would  also 
assert  that  I  have  no  patience 
with  efforts  to  cover  up  admin¬ 
istrative  error  and  thereby  mini¬ 
mize  official  embarrassment.  But 
I  can  say  with  certain  knowledge 
that  there  are  from  time  to  time 
disclosures  which  do  adversely 
affect  our  national  security.  Let 
me  be  clear  that  I  impute  no 
disloyalty;  I  believe  rather  that 
competitive  urge  is  the  source  of 
the  difficulty. 

“Each  owner  must  answer 
these  and  similar  questions  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  ow’n  con¬ 
science;  but  no  one  owner  can 
presume  to  speak  for  or  indeed 
very  seriously  influence  the 
whole  profession.  Indeed,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  finding  the  answers 
may  lie  only  in  concerted  effort, 
in  collective  appraisal.” 

The  annual  meetings  of  in¬ 
dustry  groups  do  not  accomplish 
the  kind  of  purpose  which  he 
has  in  mind  for  the  National 
Commission,  Mr.  Gray  said.  To 
the  Chief  of  Staff  he  would  as¬ 
sign  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  staff  from  the  work¬ 
ing  press  to  ascertain  facts, 
identify  problems  and  recom¬ 
mend  solutions. 


Eaton  Decries 


Press  Danger 


Candidate  Tries  ^ 
To  Censor  News  m 


Ottawa 

Cyrus  Eaton,  the  Cleveland 
Canadian-bom  industrialist,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  press  and  other 
medias  of  mass  communication 
“to  lead  the  way  from  the  brink 
of  nuclear  disaster  to  the  soaring 
peaks  of  a  richer  and  fuller 
material  and  spiritual  life.” 

Mr.  Eaton  spoke  at  the  Parlia- 
mentarj'  Press  Gallery  Bowater 
Awards  for  Journalism  dinner 
here  Oct.  21. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  U.  S.  press,  Mr. 
Eaton  paid  warm  tribute  to  the 
objectivity  of  Canadian  journal- 


A  candidate  for  office  in  | 


municipality  in 


“Clearly,”  Mr.  Gray  insisted, 
“the  Chief  of  Staff  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  mission  of  the 
Commission  should  be  neither 
to  damn  nor  to  praise  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  press  as  it  has  been, 
and  as  it  is.  The  chips  should 
fall  as  hewn.” 


Canadian  newspapers  in  his 
estimation  were  by  and  large 
performing  a  highly  creditable 
job.  Their  overall  objectivity 
commanded  admiration  as  did 
their  literary  competence,  he 
said. 

He  levelled  a  series  of  charges 
against  the  American  press  for 
failing  to  live  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  objectivity  in  its 
work. 

“The  American  press,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  counts,  is  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  world,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  that  never  in 
history  had  the  press  of  the 
world  exercised  such  an  influ¬ 
ence  as  it  did  today. 

“It  takes  precedence  over  the 
church  and  the  school  in  shaping 
our  opinions.  In  the  crucial 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs  we  are 
almost  at  the  complete  mercy  of 
the  press  for  our  information,” 
he  said. 


IN  A  DICTATORSHIP 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


porters  to  Somoza  National  Stadium.  I 
estimated  8.000  and  saw  the  “faithful” 
being  paid  ten  cordobas  each  as  they 
left  government-commandeered  buses  and 
truck.s.  That  amount  is  about  a  day’s  wages 
to  most  Nicaraguans. 

The  Somozas  also  own  Prensa  Grdfica, 
picture-filled  tabloid,  whose  news  columns 
are  filled  with  subjective  praise  for  the 
government  and  scorn  for  any  opposition. 

For  example,  opponents  range  from 
G>mmunists  and  Castro  agents  to  the  pro- 
Catholic  Conservative  Party.  Yet  the  three 
Samoza  dailies  label  even  well-known  con¬ 
servatives  as  “Communist”  without  com¬ 
punction.  Since  the  regime  controls  the 
courts,  libeled  victims  have  no  legal  re¬ 
dress. 

La  Noticia,  dean  of  the  Nicaraguan 
press  with  46  uninterrupted  years  of  pub¬ 


lication,  forgoes  editorials  and  remains 
neutral.  El  Centroamericano  at  Leon  only 
runs  four  pages.  Without  a  wire  service, 
it  rewrites  top  world  news  from  various 
publications. 

Impacto,  the  republic’s  only  leftwing 
paper,  supported  Cuba’s  Castro  because 
of  his  agrarian  reform  movement.  But 
when  Miguel  Quevedao,  editor  of  Bohemia, 
broke  with  Castro  over  the  infiltration  of 
Communists  in  Cuba,  Impacto  became 
critical  of  the  bearded  demagogue. 

When  some  leftwing  anti-Yankees  were 
trying  to  injure  the  journalism  school, 
strangely  enough  they  were  supported  in 
their  views  by  men  from  Novedades.  at 
a  meeting  of  the  newspaper  guild  in  July. 

But  miraculously  the  school  remains 
open.  My  journalism  courses  are  being 
taught  by  Horacio  Ruiz  and  Gustavo  Mon- 
talban  of  La  Prensa. 

The  school  is  but  a  tiny  candle  in  a 
dark  area,  but  better  a  candle  than  no 
light  at  al! 


“ordered”  Jane  Moi  row,  reportw 
for  the  Red  Bank  (N.J,)  ftepii. 
ter,  not  to  quote  his  remarlott 
a  public  meeting  or  to  mention 
his  presence  at  any  i)ublic  muft. 
ing  without  his  permission. 

Mrs.  Morrow  thereupon  wrote 
an  editorial  for  her  paper  en¬ 
titled  “What  Is  Freedom  of  the 
Press?”  in  which  she  asserted: 

“A  good  reporter  tries  hard  to 
ignore  or  forget  such  incident!, 
lest  they  affect  his  objectivity. 

“It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  in  a  police  state 
this  man,  if  elected,  would  have 
the  power  to  enforce  such  an 
edict. 

“It  is  important,  too,  that  we 
know  this:  no  freedom,  even  the 
most  familiar  one,  can  be  lightly 
regarded. 

“The  man  who  wants  to  stop 
a  reporter  from  telling  what 
happened  at  a  public  meeting 
needs  to  take  a  long,  long  look 
at  his  conception  of  our  libe^ 
ties. 

“The  freedom  he  wants  to 
curb  could  turn  out  to  be  his 
own.” 

Mrs.  Morrow  is  the  wife  of 
Edward  A.  Morrow,  New  York 
Times  reporter. 


Nixon  Paper  Has 
Boycott  Threat 


The  agencies  of  mass  com¬ 
munication,  particularly  the 
press,  were  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
trol  the  decision  between  peace 
and  annihilation  “in  this  com¬ 
plex  nuclear  age.” 


Lincoln  He. 

Publisher  Bernard  E.  Esters, 
Lincoln  News,  a  weekly,  said 
he  is  contemplating  legal  action 
against  a  union  official  who 
threatened  to  boycott  the  paper 
because  it  endorsed  Vice  Prwi- 
dent  Nixon  for  President. 

The  paper’s  editor,  Ralph 
Long,  said  the  threat  was  made 
by  Harold  Noddin,  an  official  of 
Local  410,  Pulp,  Paper  and  Sul¬ 
phite  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  The 
union  has  about  500  members  at 
a  mill  here. 

Mr.  Long  said  Mr.  Noddin 
threatened  to  instruct  union 
members  not  to  trade  with  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  following  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  editorial  endorsing 
Vice  President  Nixon. 


Monitor  In  London 


London 

Using  mats  flown  from  the 
Boston  plant,  the  Chriatio* 
Science  Monitor  began  publish 
ing  a  London  edition  Oct.  25. 
Heretofore  copies  of  the  Monh 
tor  have  been  shipped  here.  The 
first  London  edition  had  B 
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iHOOTUNC;  FOR  MimONS 

National  Enquirer 
Prospers  on  30-70 


“since  first  person  yams  almost  tailers  11c  and  readers  15c. 


invariably  jfive  readers  an  added 
sense  of  immediacy  and  partici- 


Nearly  a  score  of  columnists 
write  for  the  Enquirer  under 


is  suggested. 


first  person  treatment  pseudonyms. 


MacDonald 


86-year-old 


i.  Generoso  Pope  Jr.,  33,  former  sports  column  under  the  name 

joniit,  ^7  Ml  publisher  of  II  Progrenno  I  tali-  of  Col.  John  R.  Stingo.  He  is  a 

Port,,  I  4  vF  11'^  Americano,  purchased  the  holdover  from  the  old  Enquirer. 

^  .  I  New  York  Sunday  Enquirer  fact,  his  newspapenng  days 

rk»«  Executives  of  New  York’s  have  a  publication  desk,  where  ^ir^li^*^*^fV/imrnfr”^urine^*the 

cntioB  pnwpering  Xational  Enquirer  we  often  reject,  as  well  as  ac-  William  Gnlfin.  Mr.  (  . 

meet-  suHested  this  week  that  circu-  cept  ads  in  order  to  give  our  Gnffin,  ^tive  in  New  York  -thminkp  ^ 

"•  ittk>n  was  the  “forgotten  baby”  readers  what  the  editors  think  Deroocratic  politics  at  the  time,  y  e  ea  q 

'"'Wt*  u  far  as  most  newspapers  were  they  want.  We  keep  the  ratio  at  started  it  as  a  5c  weekly  in  • 

concerned — that  is,  when  it  30  to  35%  advertising  to  70  to  September  1926.  It  came  out  i 

of  the  (.gmea  to  making  a  profit.  65%  editorial  in  our  average  of  Sunday  afternoon.  For  several  qi*  SppKS 

lerted:  “As  for  us,”  said  Dino  M.  32  tabloid  pages.”  years  in  the  1930s  it  was  a 


er  en-  (oncemed — that  is,  when  it  30  to  35%  advertising  to  70  to 
of  the  (.gmes  to  making  a  profit.  65%  editorial  in  our  average  of 

lerted:  “As  for  us,”  said  Dino  M.  32  tabloid  pages.” 

k  GiUo,  general  manager  of  the  .t-  .  • 

idents,  »ttkly  self-billed  as  “the  world’s  Strictly  Personal  Ads 

Wty.  liveliest  paper,”  “we  make  What  paid  copy  the  Enquirer 
ember,  p^ney  out  of  our  473,783  ABC  does  carry  is  of  the  mail  order 
s  stite  circulation.  We  have  absolutely  category.  Considered  to  have 
“  have  DO  advertising  salesmen.  We  j^at  reader-interest  as  well  as 


tabloid  pages.”  the  1930s  it  was  a 

daily.  It  was  back  to  standard 
‘Strictly  Personal’  Ads  size  and  down  to  17,000  circula- 

„T.  A.  j  iu  r'  •  lion  at  10c  a  copy  when  Mr. 
What  paid  copy  the  Enquirer 


Mediator  Seeks 
To  Avert  Strike 


>pe  Dougni  11.  Federal  Mediation  Serv- 

Management  Team  ice  was  at  work  late  this  week 

trying  to  avert  a  threatened 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Pope  and  strike  by  guild  members  em- 


Lively  Papers 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


being  a  money-maker  are  the  aaauion  to  Mr.  rope  ana  strike  by  guild  members  em- 

“Strictly  Personal”  classified  l*®dio,  members  of  the  man-  ployed  on  New  York  City  daily 
ads.  Between  100  and  200  are  team  are:  James  Allan,  newspapers.  All  units  had 

run  each  week  at  65c  a  line,  uianaging  editor,  Carl  Groth-  adopted  strike  authorization 
Sample:  “Florida  Trip.  Bachelor  editor;  Ben  Podgor,  busi-  resolutions,  the  total  vote  being 

soon  is  cruising  south  on  beau-  ^e®®_  manager,  and  William  3,359  to  46.  The  deadline  was 
tiful  boat.  Seeks  attractive  girl  Moriarty,  circulation  manager.  midnight  Monday,  Oct.  31,  if 


what  to  Well^  Another  feature  25.4Q  f^r  all  or  part  of  trip.  Gallo,  a  graduate  engi-  a  satisfactory  new  contract  was 

leetof  the  J-A  advertised  heavily  was  telephone  number,  started  as  copy  boy  on  II  not  negotiated. 


g  look  the  story  of  Thomas  Cronin,  pjgglgg 
libe^  Princess  Margaret’s  butler.  ^  . 


Cru^ading  Policieit 


Both  the  lYT&iS  and  the  J-A  cabin  near  a  lake 


please.”  Progresso,  and  was  assistant  to  New  York  Times  negotiators 

Another  recent  one:  “Wanted:  ^t  the  time  of  the  sought  to  have  the  Newspaper 

A  Doll  to  help  athletic  gentle-  Enquirer  purchase.  Mr.  Podgor  Guild  of  New  York  waive  the 
man  glamorize  his  cozy  country  practiced  law  at  one  time.  Mr.  Oct.  31  deadline  and  work  to- 


Oct.  31  deadline  and  work  to- 


p  in  for  crusading.  Both  be-  Mr.  Gallo  said  a  single  ad  will  York  Post  before  join-  the  date  when  craft  union  con- 

vife  of  lieve  it  has  helped  circulation,  frequently  receive  as  many  as  ■''I?  Enquirer.  Mr.  Groth-  tracts  will  expire.  When  the 

V  York  “We  have  dedicated  ourselves  300  replies.  mann’s  first  newspaper  job  guild  leaders  stood  on  their  de- 

to  being  a  public  service  news-  Other  advertising  for  patent  Celina  (Ohio)  Daily  mand  for  a  contract  by  Oct.  31, 

piper,”  Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith  medicines  etc.  is  sold  at  a  rate  Standard.  He  handled  hockey  or  no  work,  the  Times  asked 

sail  “Mayor  Wagner  gave  us  „£  ^  line  Sports  pages  which  Publicity  for  Madison  Square  for  mediation.  The  guild  agreed 

credit  for  getting  the  city  $80,-  ]„♦<>  and  final  i^ditinnc  Garden  and  joined  the  Enquirer  to  participate. 

^.000  more  from  the  state  this  ‘^p  ’^Sh  the  newl  cl^y  ads  "  r  to  write  sports. 

year.  We  were  also  given  credit  ^jp  sheets.  Sports  is  the  only  hard  news  Warns  of  Total  Shutdown 

for  bringing  about  defeat  of  the  The  Enquirer  moved  recently  ^be  tabloid  attempts  to  cover  al-  C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  Times 
,N  Me.  pyised  4%  sales  tax  increase.”  to  new  handsome  offices  at  655  though  it  sub^ribes  to  United  industrial  relations  manager. 
Esters,  Early  this  summer,  the  J-A  Madison  Avenue.  It  has  just  Press  International.  It  gets  out  put  the  guild  on  notice  that  if 
jr,  said  declared  war  on  the  city’s  rats,  posted  higher  rates  paid  to  free-  a  predate  edition  two  weeks  in  it  struck  and  other  unions  ob- 
1  action  In  April  and  May  a  series  lance  writers.  The  minimum  is  advance  of  publication  date,  served  the  picket  line  it  would 
il  wbo  vMked  up  by  the  paper’s  prowl  now  $300  for  1,500  to  2,000  This  edition  carries  all  the  same  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 


Allan  was  night  city  editor  of  ward  a  new  contract  by  Dec.  7, 


Warns  of  Total  Shutdown 


;  paper  deik,  headed  by  James  “Red” 
s  Presi-  Horan,  exposed  city  employees 
it.  renting  space  they  owned  to 
Ralph  P»ple  on  relief. 

IS  made  Then  in  August,  working  on 


words,  as  against  5c  or  6c 
word. 

Prospectus  for  Writers 


For  the  half 


dozen  lead 


stories  except  dated  late  sports  city-wide  contract  between  the 
which  make  the  two  regular  crafts  and  the  Publishers  Asso- 
editions  at  3:45  P.M.  and  final  at  elation  of  New  Yoric.  In  that 
II  P.M.  Saturday  for  Sunday  event  all  of  the  papers  would 
sale.  suspend  operations  as  thev  did 

In  Magazine  Class  1  k.,  *  1 

The  Times  employs  about  1,- 

Mr.  Gallo  said  he  was  apply-  600  members  of  the  guild  out 


^  stories  each  week  the  editorial  Magazine  Qass 

S'  exposing  the  $10  -  ^oard  seeks  one  on  a  well  known  Magazine  ^  , 

0.  Thf  a  year  tow-car  racket,  personality;  a  crime  story  Gallo  said  he  was  apply-  600  members  of  the  guild  out 

ibersat  evolving  police  britery,  a  cam-  (ef^en  one  dug  from  the  past,  'I'K  to  ABC  for  a  switch  from  of  the  citywide  total  of  6,000. 

pupi  that  is  continuing.  'The  notable  for  its  mystery  and  newspaper  to  magazine  classifi-  Fewer  than  half  of  them  cast 
Noddin  this  series  were  Dom  complexity,  and  its  writing  cation.  ballots  on  the  strike  resolution. 

style);  a  true  adventure;  and.  From  June  1959  to  December  Basic  wages  for  guild  members 
^  Mitchell.  Using  tape  re-  ^  possible,  a  consumer  1959,  Mr.  Moriarty  said,  the  En-  range  from  $58  a  week  for  office 

ngpnb-  ers  they  obtained  evidence  interest  story.  “Weird  and  quireFs  jump  was  from  21st  to  boys  to  $160.55  for  reporters 
idonini  Pw  which  they  gave  to  the  supernatural”  and  “science  and  14th  place  among  magazines  and  photographers.  The  guild 
Attorney.  medicine”  are  two  other  cate-  sold  on  newsstands.  has  asked  a  10%  increase,  in 

WT&S  investigative  reportere  gories  listed  in  a  prospectus.  There  are  about  32,000  mail  addition  to  other  contract  im- 


ue  likewise  busy.  Woody  Klein 
wd  Dale  Wright  are  exposing 


“Provocative,  revealing  inter-  subscriptions. 


‘Dealers  make  more 


provements. 

Mr.  Hulsart  said  the  Times 


uaie  vvrignt  are  exposing  views  with  top  celebrities  are  “Dealers  make  more  profit  Mr.  Hulsart  said  the  Times 

London  /be  city’s  taxpayers  are  among  the  papeFs  biggest  at-  from  the  Enquirer  than  from  preferred  to  negotiate  a  com- 

nm  the  millions  of  dollars  in  tractions,”  this  prospectus  reads.  Life,”  Mr.  Moriarty  said.  The  mon  expiration  date  of  its  labor 

hristit*  Tor  welfare  families  into  Some  typical  titles:  “Debbie  newspaper  format  helps  sales.  agreements  before  making  a 
publtoh-  ***tandard  hotels.  Reynolds  Tells  About  Her  Ro-  Mr.  Moriarty  said  he  is  seek-  wage  offer.  He  pointed  out  that 

Oct.  25.  last  March,  Alex  Benson  ex-  mance  With  Glenn  Ford,”  and  ing  circulation  “in  the  millions.”  the  1958  shutdown  for  19  days 

e  Mwii-  I'**d  a  ghost-writing  ring  for  “Marilyn  Monroe’s  Worst  En-  Right  now  the  paper  is  sold  in  followed  the  refusal  of  the  de- 

ere.  The  “liege  students.  His  series  re-  emy:  Her  Body.”  Aly  Khan’s  ail  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico  liverers’  union  to  settle  on  the 

had  B  ®lt«d  in  the  indictment  of  six  “Life  of  Love”  was  written  by  through  more  than  400  retailers,  same  $7  wage  package  as  the 


his  Bodyguard.  In  crime  stories,  Wholesalers  pay  8c  a  copy,  re- 
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Eagle  Back 
In  Brooklyn 
On  Sunday 

Robert  Farrell,  50-year-old 
lawyer,  syndicate  salesman, 
magazine  publisher,  and  New 
York  columnist,  was  digging 
through  congratulatory  mail  this 
week.  He  had  brought  back  to 
life  as  a  Sunday  newspaper  on 
Oct.  23,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  was  founded  Oct.  26, 1841, 
and  suspended  five  years  ago. 

“Our  intention  is  to  make  our 
Sunday  paper  a  daily  just  as 
soon  as  we  can,”  he  said. 

The  first  Sunday  paper  had 
72-pages,  consisting  of  five-sec¬ 
tions  standard-sized,  a  tabloid 
magazine,  TV  section  and  eight 
pages  of  comics  in  color.  It  sold 
for  25c.  Mr.  Farrell  said  100,000 
copies  were  printed  by  J.  &  W. 
News  Printers,  Inc.  in  a  plant  at 
76  Gerry  Street,  Brooklyn.  Edi¬ 
torial  offices  are  located  there. 
The  business  office  is  at  130 
Pierpont  St. 

The  printing  plant  is  owned 
by  Joseph  Wolf  and  George 
Goodstine.  Its  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  two  Goss  presses  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  New  York 
NewH.  For  two  years  the  plant 
published  foreign-language 
dailies. 

No  effort  was  made  to  recap¬ 
ture  the  old  Eagle’s  type  dress. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  he  was  both 
editor  and  publisher  for  the 
initial  issue  but  he  would  ap¬ 
point  an  editor  soon.  Ted  Thack- 
rey,  a  former  editor  of  the  Neiu 
York  Post,  is  editorial  consult¬ 
ant  and  general  manager.  Ben 
Gould,  for  over  30  years  with 
the  Eagle,  is  managing  editor, 
and  Jack  O’Grady,  city  editor. 
Cornelius  Garrett,  for  31  years 
on  the  Eagle,  is  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Former  Eagle  staffers 
re-employed  include  Bob  Gran- 
nis,  Margaret  Mara,  Jane  Cory- 
by,  Elsa  Steinberger,  Paul  Af- 


felder,  A.  Z.  Kruze,  Irving 
Cohen,  Bill  Juengst,  Walter 
Galli,  Harry  J.  Roth,  Bill  Gra¬ 
ham  and  Charlie  Vackner. 

40,000  IJnrs  of  .4df« 

For  the  first  edition  about  40,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  were 
sold,  according  to  Mr.  Farrell. 
The  paper  apologized  “to  many 
advertisers  whose  copy  could 
not  be  accommodated.”  More 
than  a  page  of  classified  had  to 
be  omitted,  but  one  page  and  a 
half  ran.  Suzan  Walter,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Post,  is 
advertising  director.  She  has 
five  salesmen  and  four  classified 
telephone  solicitors. 

Mr.  Farrell  pledged  the  Eagle 
to  a  public  service  program, 
calling  for  return  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers,  asking  readers  to 
flood  the  White  House  with  let¬ 
ters  calling  for  a  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  contract  to  build  a  flat-top 
carrier,  and  espousing  the  cause 
of  urban  renewal  and  modem 
housing.  Politically,  Mr.  Farrell 
announced,  that  the  paper’s  sup¬ 
port  will  be  “particular,  but  not 
partisan.” 

‘Only  a  Few  Investors’ 

The  Eagle  is  published  by 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Inc.,  of  which 
Mr.  Farrell  is  president;  H. 
Victor  Schwimmer,  a  lawyer, 
secretary;  and  Richard  F. 
Dowd,  a  broker,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Farrell  de¬ 
clined  to  name  his  financial 
backers.  Only  a  “few  investors 
were  involved,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  had  offered  the 
$1.000, 000  for  the  newspaper  in 
1954,  but  Frank  D.  Schroth,  then 
a  part  owner,  declined  to  sell. 
He  said  that  later  a  deal  was 
almost  concluded  to  transfer  the 
Eagle  to  the  Herald  Tribune  for 
over  $2,000,000.  After  Mr. 
Schroth  closed  down  the  daily 
early  in  1955,  during  a  guild 
strike,  and  disposed  of  the 
plant,  the  first  offer  to  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  for  the  name,  good  will,  and 
library  was  $100,000.  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  said  he  waited  until  litiga¬ 
tion  between  the  unions  and  the 
publisher  for  severance  pay 
ended  and  then  bought  the  assets 
for  about  $27,000,  including 
legal  fees. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  he  grew  up 
in  Brooklyn  and  earned  a  law 
degree  at  St.  John’s  University 
in  1932  but  did  not  practice.  In¬ 
stead  he  wrote  a  column,  aimed 
at  projecting  Louisiana’s  Sena¬ 
tor  Huey  Long  into  the  White 
House,  and  sold  it  to  about  20 
papers.  Just  when  it  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  boom,  he  said,  Mr. 
Long  was  assassinated.  Mr. 
Farrell  took  a  salesman’s  job 
with  McNaught  Syndicate,  later 
joined  Magazine  Digest  and  did 
a  part-time  stint  as  a  night  spot 
columnist  for  the  Eagle. 


Reilly  Urges 
Promotion  of 
Talent  Asset 

Chicago 

Maurice  T.  Reilly,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  called  upon  promotion 
men  here  this  week  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  idea  of  “pro¬ 
moting  that  which  is  most  pro- 
motable,”  namely,  the  syndi¬ 
cated  features  offered  by  news¬ 
papers  in  a  program  of  audience 
attraction,  retention  and  stimu¬ 
lation. 

“Now,  this  doesn’t  mean  that 
I’d  like  to  have  you  shoot  your 
whole  appropriation  on  a  mas¬ 
sive  plugging  of  the  comic 
strips,  the  cross-word  puzzles,  or 
the  columns,”  Mr.  Reilly  told 
the  Central  Regional  Promotion 
Workshop. 

“Rather,  I’m  urging  that  you 
persist  and  persevere  in  an  in¬ 
side  job  along  the  lines  which 
we  in  the  syndicate  business  try 
to  do  from  the  outside  —  the 
job  of  getting  publishers  and 
business  managers  to  realize 
that  talent  and  good  presenta¬ 
tion  can’t  be  minimized  in  this 
business  —  that  they  are  needed 
in  the  newspaper  itself,  and  that 
they  are  inv^aluable  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  promoting  the  paper.” 

Day  of  .Sliarp  Pencil 

Mr.  Reilly  pointed  out  that 
many  editors  to<lay  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  “budgetitis”  when  it 
comes  to  filling  the  news  hole, 
whether  with  hard  news  or  fea¬ 
tures.  “Whereas  they  once 
glorietl  in  their  effectiveness 
with  the  blue  pencil,”  he  said, 
“today  they  must  prove  them¬ 
selves  as  manipulators  of  the 
shaiqi  pencil.” 

The  relentless  pressure  from 
the  business  office  to  conserve 
space  and  cut  expenses  can 
work  serious  damage  to  a  news¬ 
paper  at  the  editorial  level,  he 
continued. 

Mr.  Reilly  noted  that  maga¬ 
zines,  movies,  Broadway  produc¬ 
ers  and  television  all  seek  out 
top  newspaper  talent  and  fea¬ 
tures,  yet  there  is  a  tendency 
among  some  publishers  to  take 
a  belittling  attitude  toward  this 
talent  in  their  own  field. 

“Perhaps  the  most  glaring 
example  of  the  negative  attitude 
manifested  by  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  toward  one  of  their  greatest 
strengths  is  the  treatment  the 
comic  strip  has  received,”  he 
said.  “They  have  been  cut, 
cramped,  crowded  and  com¬ 
pressed  to  a  degree  which  al¬ 
most  destroys  legibility.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  movies 


have  moved  up  to  wide-«er*en 
and  while  the  TV  set  has  gnmi 
from  the  12-inch  to  the  27-indi 
screen,  the  newspaper’s  own  ait 
form  —  its  principal  vehide  o( 
entertainment  —  has  steadily 
dwindled  to  the  dimensions  of 
miniature.” 

Dr.  Leonard  Kent,  director  of 
research  at  Needham,  Louis  i 
Brorby,  Inc.,  urging  “fresh  ap¬ 
proaches”  in  newspaiter  dataie. 
search,  said:  “We  still  think  of 
the  audience  for  newspapers  aa 
being  a  mass  audience  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  depth  of  local 
coverage,  and  only  a  few  ma^ 
kets  having  any  pronounced  dif¬ 
ferences  in  profile.  What  data 
we  have  on  readership  of  the 
various  newspaper  sections  art 
severely  limited  and  badly  oat 
of  date.” 

“Let’s  all  stop  being  pressurtd 
into  making  quantitative  com¬ 
parisons  among  media,”  said  Dr. 
Kent.  “This  search  for  a  con¬ 
version  table  that  would  list 
equivalent  quantities  of  adve^ 
tising  impact  as  l)etween  one 
medium  and  another  is  as  fruit¬ 
less  as  a  search  for  the  alchem¬ 
ist’s  stone.” 

John  F.  Newman,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  i 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Central  group;  Robert  J. 
McBride  Jr.,  Detroit  (MiA) 
Free  Press,  first  vicepresident; 
Paul  S.  Hirt,  Chicago  Sun-Tinet 
and  Daily  News,  second  vice 
president;  and  John  W.  G. 
Yuenger,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  secretary -treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

United  .4rtist8  Buying 
Newsweek  Stations 

Negotiations  are  being  con¬ 
cluded  for  the  sale  of  KFSD- 
AM-FM-TV  at  San  Dieffo, 
Calif,  to  United  Artists  for 
approximately  $7,000,000.  The 
broker  is  Howard  E.  Stark,  who 
is  associated  with  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  New  York  newspaper 
broker. 

Present  owners  are  Newswek 
magazine  and  Fox,  Wells  k 
Rogers,  an  investment  firm. 
Newsweek  bought  a  46.22%  in¬ 
terest  in  the  stations  in  1957  for 
$1,500,000.  The  stations  are 
affiliated  with  NBC.  United 
Artists  is  making  its  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  TV  ownership. 

• 

Exec  Etl  Named 

Easton,  Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Adleman  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor  of 
the  Easton  Express,  filling  > 
vacancy.  He  has  served  on  the 
staff  for  38  years;  state  editor 
for  the  last  eight  years.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  announced  hy 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  president  of 
Easton  Publishing  Co. 
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Lawyer  Loses 
In  Libel  Appeal 


of  the  Nejfro  and  to  subvert 
justice. 

The  circuit  court  dismissed 
the  case  on  a  demurrer.  Mr. 
Roberts  appealed  to  the  Arkan- 


AMNOUNCEBtENTS 
Nemtpapert  For  Solo 

UNOPPOSED  DAILY 


AWNOUNCEBiENTS 

Nmctpapert  For  Stie _ 

NE:W  ENGLAND  WEEKLY.  100  mileB 
from  New  York  in  suburban  area. 


Little  Rock,  Aric.  sas  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST  GroawnK  at  rate  of  jsoM.  Sell  for 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  6-1  agramst  him.  i 

United  States  declined  Oct.  11  Mr.  Roberts  went  to  the  Su-  ^  6“yw8).  u  thrlniT^iy  in  county  j  q-irY  a  -  COUNTY  SHIAT  WEEKLY  for 
„„yiew  a  ease  in  which  Ar-  p_rerne  Court  ^^^inp  that  his  •  |  SSJiL^.^M.for  nuick  sale 


iansas  courts  had  dismissed  an  rights  were  violated  by  his  not  has  avera*^  over  ISO.OOO.OO  annually.  I  low  down  i>ayment.  si  . m  irroea.  nn« 
attorney’s  $1,000,000  libel  suit  lieing  allowed  to  have  a  trial  Excellent,  experienced  personnel  avCT-  I  t’o*  342.  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

jjuinst  a  wf't'kly  newspaper  and  by  jury  of  the  question.  The  problems.  All  opposition  pc4>ert  put  out  ;  Afewspapers  IFanled 

editor.  Supreme  Court  refused  a  writ  of  business.  - - - 

Tt.A  cnit  wi<!  hmiiQ-ht  in  Sen-  of  certiorari  i  newspaper  has  mo^m  equip-  SUCCESSFTTL  DAILY  EDITOR  and 

The  suit  \tas  orougni  in  aep  OI  certiorari.  I  throuahout.  an  up-to-date  winter  I  „„Ki:,h»r  hsA  onnortunitv  to  sell  his 


Low  down  iiayment.  S17M  irroes.  Write 
Box  342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Afewspapers  Wanted 


lanber,  19'>0,  by  Paul  K.  Rob¬ 
erts,  against  the  IParrcn  Eaglc- 
Itemocrat  and  Robert  L.  New¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  had  been 


Libel  Award  Cut 


- -  - - -  - - - -  ^  aiwaav**  MSU 

I  ment  throuRhout.  an  up-to-date  winter  '  publisher  haa  opportunity  to  sell  hi* 
!  and  summer  central  air-conditionins  in  j  under  10,000  newspaper  and  seeks  to 
I  offices  and  mechanical  and  press  rooms:  <  huy  daily  with  10,000  to  20.000  cireu- 
'  entire  premises  sprinklered.  Operation  |  lotion.  Haa  10-year  record  for  buildin« 
covers  over  5,500  square  feet  net  rental  i  sound,  aKkressive  local  nevrspapers  in 


Little  Rock,  Ark.  I  storage  f 
The  $100,000  libel  judgment  ne^print, 


lease  for  *176  per  month  .  .  .  adequate  ;  t„o  ’markeU.  Strong  financial  re¬ 
storage  for  one  and  one-half  cars  j  sources.  All  rallies  in  confidence.  Box 


libeled  by  an  i^count  of  a  court  which  Bob  Troutt,  an  Arkansas  \  thS’‘h«S''3Xeptio'^’i^b'right^ 


268,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


hearing  in  which  he  wa^  the  Democrat  reporter,  won  in  1958  smiil 

court-appointed  lawyer  for  a  against  the  Arkansas  Gazette  owners  to  ffispoM  of  thU  property  be^  |  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Have 

Kegro  who  had  confes^  at-  and  two  other  defendants  was  for  I 

tempted  rape  of  a  white  girl,  cut  in  half  this  week  by  the  per^n  wanting  to  Inv^r^n  a  ^ prop-  I  All  replies  in  confidence.  Box  321, 

The  new.s  article  said  that  Arkansas  Supreme  Court.  Rul-  ^rty  that  Increa^  in  value  each  year  Editor  &  Publisher. 

through  a  legal  technicality,”  ino’  on  an  anneal  the  court  let  “  return  | 

?  ,  .  J  "  -  J  nil  ail  appeal,  me  court  lei  investment.  This  is  a  clean  opera-  MIDWEST  RURAL  WEEKLY  by  fi- 

the  trial  judge  was  forced  to  stand  a  $50,000  verdict  for  com-  tlon.  located  in  a  town  that  has  sub-  nanclally  (lualified  iiarty.  Cbnfidential. 

jend  the  defendant  to  the  State  pensatory’  damages  but  erased  ^n"us.'  By' urmeLnsTlhlra  ••d"7- | 

Hospital  for  a  mental  examina-  equal  sum  allowed  by  a  jury  trees*'  sale,  and  is  not  a  "staar*;  this  ,  - 

tion.  for  punitive  damages.  Reporter  -ru'e^Td  is"“pric^  I  Loong  and  Financing 

Mr.  RolK-rtS  alleged  that  the  Troutt  had  charged  that  spuri-  Books  and  records  to  subsUntlate  the  |  mECOTIATED  ISOO.m  and 

:-,e»-spaper  tried  to  damage  his  ous  tape  recordings  published  by  ^ted"'pr“ncip“s'  ‘  Priro^%278rooo°  1  “»•  puS: 

reputation  liy  implying  that  he  the  Gazette  in  a  gambling  ex-  Available  immediately  or  will  be  held  i  ljs^rsservicb.  p.  O^Box  sis*, 

employed  chicanery  on  behalf  iwse  discredited  him.  ^^FTnincTaT^^tus  and  responsibility  I  Greensboro.  NorUi  Caroiina: 

- - I  must  be  established  in  first  letter  .  .  .  ;  - - 

I  otherwise,  no  consideration.  Inquiry  is  |  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
I  I  not  invited  unless  purchaser  can  make  - 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


I  a  minimum  down-payment  of  *90,000.00 
I  in  rash  .  .  .  nothing  less. 


No  prospectors,  curiosity  seekers  or  montH’S  TRIAL  of  the  new 


brokers,  please. 

Box  230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


humor  column,  “Down  On  The  Farm,” 
for  Dailies  and  Weeklies  everywhere. 
Write  today  for  columns,  pix.  layout, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  FORTUNE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Netespaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  ’  without  cost  or  obligation 
weekly  newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  I  FEATURES.  Huntly,  Va. 
plant,  steady  growth,  isolation  from  i 

competition.  Operating  profit  *21,000.  '  Prnwnntinn 

Down  payment  *23.000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  ' 

Newspaper  Broker  2234  E.  Romneyn  WANT  HELP  SELLIl 

Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif.  -  ,  ,,  „ 


newspaper  isroKer  ^i.is  c.  nomneyn  WANT  HELP  SELLING  ADS  7 

Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. _ _  ,  about  SI  a  day  you  can  send 

,  reRular  monthly  copies  of  a  unique 
NEW  MEXICO'S  largest  Weekly,  plus  space-promotion  newsletter  to  100  lo- 


is"'’n8 'south''  BurdJ^k  T.  *  ^  “arThUr”  W^^STYP^'  ’’“‘"J  =  .f'**  I  cTr^ve^s^^iS^Zr  own 

8.^  Michigan.  Telephone:  |  Oi.'i  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  interMt!‘’corporatiX  Wr°ite 'l09n8°O^r*  j  name"‘'For“’'^^lMf'details“and‘’p?rro8 
■  1)  I  A  L  I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all  dov»-  N-.  g-.-  Albu_querque.  New  Mexico.  ,^thout  obligation),  write  Box  308, 


DIAL  I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all  _ ! _ _11 _ 

"Asierica’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  |  purposes.  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  Inc.,  408  wocjm  DDocTr 

- So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City.  Fla.  i; 

TS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  '  —  ■  weekly  of  >t* 

‘S*  newspaper— it's  the  perron-  ;  Newspaper  Appraisers  Z 

ility  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  —  I 

s  rty  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ;  Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  paper  Brokw"  ‘ 

LEN  FFIGTTNFR  AGFNrV  !  television,  radio  and  syndicates  —  for  Anaheim.  Calif.' 

rLILHNBK  ALLNCpf  tax  and  other  purpoees.  More  than  200  - 

^  Mich.  I  in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 

UIZ  NEWSPAPER  ”^nPF^TFS  ^  ^y  mml  if  desired.  n.Y.  2  v 

c  II  PKUPLKllLo  Qualified  expert  court  witness.  & 

Dan  Sellers,  62o  E.  Mam,  Mesa.  Am.  .  „  „  Dr-xT-euirvocrKr  i>-  — .™ 

Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  ...  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSpi 

- - -  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y.  Ga.  wee 


vUing.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  ' 
Bn  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  I 

AMZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES  ; 
I»aa  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Aril. 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 


MOST  PROFITABLE  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly  of  its  size  in  California.  Cur¬ 
rent  gross  *62.000,  earned  *25,000. 
Building,  fine  plant,  receivables,  only  I 
*23,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News-  ; 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 


(without  obligation),  write  Box  308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mssy  buyers  and  sellers  in  California 
tiini  to  Vernon  V.  Paine,  who  provides 
'•plete  economic  reports  on  each 
wket.  With  L.  H.  PAINE.  Write 
f.  0.  Box  265.  Upland.  Calif. 

CONnDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
*■  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


2  weeklies 
&  job 
semi-weekly 
weekly 
bi-weekly 
weekly 
weekly 


*300.000* 

75.000* 

24.000* 

30.000* 

23,500* 

100.000* 


I  P  A  U  L  H. 

!  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCXJRPORATED 
!  MEDIA  BROKERS 


H.  Glover  Co.p  Ventur&s  C&lif.  j  CALIFORNIA,  EXCLUSIVE  INCORPORATED 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  DAILY  $20,000,  DOWN  I  MEDIA  BROKERS 

A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya  Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversified  Plo«»o  piUros- 

Jnv*.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite.  I  income  town,  sound  profitable,  good  , ,  o,  '  o. 

Blioiie  KEystone  3-1861.  plant,  act  quickly.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 

r - - - — - -  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Atlanta  ».  i»a. 

pAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  j  Dr,,  Anaheim,  California.  _ _ 

Wtbliahod  1914,  Newspapers  bouflrht  i - - - 

and  sold  without  publicity  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION,  price  has  COLORADO  WEEKLY  IN  *100M 

; - - - -  been  reduced  *10,000,  to  *150,000  on  claas.  Fine  earner.  Terms  if  qualified. 

SALE^PURCHASilS  handled  with  i  prize-winning  weekly  and  shopper  com-  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  396,  Salina. 
™”vtion^  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  I  bination  in  Sacramento  Valley.  Above-  Kansas. 

B*vice,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  i  average  plant,  good  commercial  vol-  - 

^rr— - - - — •  ume  29%  dovm,  Md  will  consider  sell-  GUIDE  POST  TO  FORTUNE! 

CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers  I  ing  61%  with  option.  Don  C.  Matchan,  Top  level  weekly,  unopposed.  Gross 
W  M^ility.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923  i  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main  St.,  Loe  $185.01)0.  Owner’s  profit  *35,000  plus, 
'uvinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Altos,  Calif.  Located  lower  Great  Lakes  community 


Please  address : 
1182  W.  Peachtree  St. 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


GUIDE  POST  TO  FORTUNE! 

Top  level  weekly,  unopposed.  Gross 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
(X).,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

EREfTlNG.  DISMANTUNG. 
TRUCnCING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCfESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900, 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 

Erecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Tmis  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Altos,  Calif.  Located  lower  Great  Lakes  community  Lyndhurst,  N.J.— Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

_ _  j  with  strong  growth  factor.  A  “blue  _ 

tAPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negoUatc  |  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  RURAL  ribbon”  buy  for  a  capable  publisher. 

7v*v*P®r  property  sales  in  California,  i  WEEKLY  Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  Sensil>le  price,  good  terms:  special  con-  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ^INSTALLA- 
pV-ljjJ^h  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us.  $10,000  down  includes  receivi^es.  Jos.  sideration  for  promptness.  Write  fully.  TIONS,  moving  and  repairing.  World- 
^ABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar-  |  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  DIAL.  418  S.  Burdick.  Kalamazoo  8.  wide  instellations.  W.  E.  Stanley  Co.. 
“«*ton  Ave.,  Riverside,  California.  East  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif.  !  Mich.  Fox  Lake,  Ill.  Justice  7-5051. 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


PRESSES 


Cotnponng  Room 


Preu  Room 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 


scon  MULTI-UNIT  22^A 
4  or  5  Unit  Press  with  a  reversible 
Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
SCOTT  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOTT 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Jones  Tensions  — 
Trackage,  Turntables,  Steel  Floor 
Plate.  LAST  PRESS  located  at  BOS¬ 
TON  HERALD-TRAVELER. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removal ! 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  oil  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai^r 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


GOSS 

6  Units  &  2  Folders 


Engraving  Department 


HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folders 


UQUIDATION  SALE 

CLEYEUNO  CALL  and  POSI 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
INTERTYPES 


A  OO 


rrUt  ■ 

Mir* 


KLISCHOGRAPH  ENGRAVING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  model  K-150.  Four  years’  old. 
vood  condition.  LittleAeld  Press,  Inc., 
Littlefield.  Texas. 


GOSS 

3  Units  &  1  Folder 


Prett  Room 


DUPLEX  AB  8-Page  Press 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders — 
5  Folders  with  Upper  Formers  —  5 
Drives  —  End  Feed  or  on  Substructure 
with  3  Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result 
of  Mechanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 


16-paKe  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2 
model-rom|>lete  stereo-AC,  drive. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexinirton  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


24-|>aKe  DL’TLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  I 
model-eomplete  stereo-AC.  drive. 


S-psKe  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK. 
Roll  Arm  Brackets-Ui>per  Former. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Lo¬ 
cated  Knoxville  Journal. 


2-Cutler-Hammer  75  H.P.  AC,  Drives  | 
w 'parallel  Control  PaneLs.  | 


5-UNIT  SOOTT  newspaper  press  with 
22%'  cut-off.  two  folders,  two  color 
cylinders.  G.  E.  control  panel  and 
dinve.  Bach  unit  has  Scott  ^arm  reeks 
with  Jones  tension.  40-80  page  press. 
Stereotype  equipment  included.  MUST 
SELL.  MAKE  OFFER  ON  ALL  OR 
PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  223/4" 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double  Folders 
AC  Drives — Located  Staten  Island 
Advance — Charlotte  News. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Elrector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
poplar  5-0610  TRianKle  7-3871 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOPPING  NEWS 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3,  California 


3  UNIT  HOE  22%"  I 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylin-  | 
der  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC 
Drive  —  Reels  and  Pasters.  Located 
Jacksonville  Times-Union.  i 


3  UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 


MODERNIZBD  DUPLEX  AB 
Prints  new  narrow  web  32".  Under  1 
constant  Goss  maintenance.  Prints  I 
4-6-8  pp  standard,  8-12-16  Tab.  New  ! 
v-bekt  drive;  new  equaliser  cams;  rub-  I 
ber  rolloa ;  top  shape.  4-6000  per  hr.  | 
$8,500  cash,  firm.  A.  Stanford,  Mil-  ; 
ford  Citisen,  Milford.  Conn.  TRinity  I 
4-1691. 


Two  Quarter-Page  Polders, 
Right  and  one  Left  Hand. 


Goss  totally  enclosed  curved  router 
Model  56-F  23-9/16'  length. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


2  UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder.  Complete 
Stereo.  AC  Drive.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately! 


HOE  4-DECK  82  PAGE  PRESS— 23% 
cutoff.  ^  and  %  fold,  (2)  40  HP 
and  (1)  26  HP  motor  drives,  control 
panel.  Now  running.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  with  all  stereo  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  January.  VALLEY  TIMES-NEWS. 
West  Point,  Georgia. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E  PRESS,  new, 
used  50  times,  guaranteed  new.  Com¬ 
plete,  push-button  drive.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  90S,  Boise.  Idaho. 


IPantod  to  Buy 


3-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C. — Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah — Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Available 
Immediately. 


STEREOTYPE 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC — Vacuum  Back 
WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 
WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 
8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 
250'  JAM  POL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 
16'  JAM  POL  Raised  Plate  Return 


MAILROOM 


2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 
2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  CON¬ 
VEYORS  and  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 


LINOTYPES 


MODEL  30  MIXER,  NO.  51985 
2/90-2/72-4/34  Magazines — 6  Molds, 
Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  AC 
Motor. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 

Oxford  7-4690 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


'SITUATIONS  WANTED' 
(Payable  with  order! 


4-tinet  _ 55e  ptr  lint 

3-time$  _ 70e  per  line 

2-tinies  _ 80c  per  lint 

l-time  _ 95e  per  lint 

Add  25c  for  box  scnrice 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-timet  _ $1.00  per  line 

Mimes  _ $1.15  per  lint 

2-timet  _ $1.30  ptr  lint 

l-time  - $1.45  per  lint 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wedeeadey,  eeoe 


Count  five  average  words  ptr  lint. 
(No  abbreviations) 


Boxholdtrs'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Co,f  Inc. 

147S  Broadway.  New  Yorh-36.  N.Y. 
Telepbeae  BRyoot  9-30S2 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TBLETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlown — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS, 
323  No.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'  60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


ONE  SCOTT  double  paper  roll  stand, 
two  rolls  high,  with  Jones  automatic 
tension.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
87  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 
USE  E&P 

MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


Model  G-4-2  ^17194  Gns  3/90-1/72. 
2-30  Magazines,  Quadder,  Saw,  i 
Mold  Disk  30  em  Molds.  Feeder. 

Model  C-4  7i^I68I5,  Gas,  Quadder 
3/90  Full — I  upper  and  lower,  split 
magazines,  front  delivery.  4  Molds. 
Model  C  #14198.  Gas,  3/90  M 
magazines,  Quadder,  Feeder,  Stick 
attachment,  3  Molds. 

Model  C  #4629,  Electric.  Feede 
2/90  Full — I  upper  and  lower,  split 
magazines,  3  molds. 

Model  A  #2718,  Gas,  fast  rool. 
Feeder,  I  /90  Full  magazine. 

ACCESSORIES 

25  Fonts  of  Intertype  mats. 

Full  and  lower  split  magazines. 
Teletypesetter  Perforator  and 
Board— complete  unit. 

Reid  Magazine  Rack. 

ELROD 

Model  F  #2922E,  Electric,  with  10 
Molds,  Tool  rack  and  tools. 

LUDLOW 

22’/2  em  #10018,  Electric,  complete 
with  35  fonts,  2  Cabinets,  Self  centa- 
ing  stick,  extras. 

PRESS  ROOM 

Goss  Three  Deck.  Double  Wldtli 
#1184  with  2  folders — 2234"  cut  dt, 
complete  with  60  H.P.  A/C  motor 
and  chain  drive. 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate  with  Vacuum 
Back. 

Goss  Curved  Plate  Router,  3  Ton  pot 
with  pump,  Sta  Hi  Scorcher. 

MAT  ROLLER 

Full  page  Super  Duty  Duplex. 

ENGRAVING  DEPT. 

Page  size  Vacuum  printing  frame  wiA 
double  carbon  pedestal  lamp. 
Master  Line  water  plate  cooler. 
Wimmer  &  Marquardt  page  size  94s 
burner,  metal  dusting  bin,  plate  wast¬ 
ing  sink,  whirler.  Master  Etcher. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I  1 6  X  26"  Potter  Proof  Press. 

I  Toledo  Trimmer  Saw. 

I  Nolan  Remelt  Pot,  I  ton,  with  8  ««ttr- 
'  cooled  molds. 

1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper. 

I  Rouse  Power  Miterer,  extension 
I  gauge. 

I  Steel  Turtles. 

’  Steel  Stereotype  Chases. 

EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
DEC.  1960 

Deposits  now  being  taken  on  any 
selected  Items.  All  machinery  now  In 
operation.  Your  Inspection  is  invited. 
Please  contact 
S.  Puntolillo  or  A.  Spinola 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 
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AilminiMtrative 


.  COMPimTIVE  SOUTHWEST 
KiH.Y  in  •  city  of  over  66,000  needs 
young  advertising  director 
of  moving  up  to  business  man- 
^2^t  of  s  successful  operation.  We 
JjJJts  working  manager  who  can 
as  well  as  direct.  We  are  pro- 
j„liooally  minded  with  this  depart- 
gat  also  coming  under  the  overall 
P^grriaon  of  the  tulvertising  director. 

tfe  woold  like  to  have  your  anticipated 
gnings  as  well  as  your  salary  back- 
ngead  for  the  last  several  years,  to- 
Mlhar  with  other  facts  that  you  think 
gotid  be  of  interest. 

Apply  Box  286.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

Excellent  omiortunity  with  large  metro- 
iioUtin  daily  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
;  Will  sui>erviae  iiersonnel  :  have 
rbarge  of  adjustments,  control,  sal- 
iriet.  aales  atatistics,  office  equipment 
tud  planning.  Will  indirectly  supervise 
nuke-up  department.  We  prefer  a  man 
ia  his  late  20’s-30’s  wtih  some  office 
•nanagement  or  advertising  experience: 
Kcounting  background  would  also  be 
hdpfnl.  Send  resume  of  education,  e.x- 
iwcimee  and  salary  desired  to  Box 
M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

I'lood  salary,  plus  excellent  bonus  o|>- 
:«rtnnities.  for  someone  with  news  and 
idmtiaing  backsrround  or  general  man- 
>l«nait  experience:  ready  to  assume 
Ns  1  operating  iiosition  on  small  Daily 
ii  Chart  Area  6.  Splendid  chance  for 
yoanf  man  with  right  experience  inter- 
rsted  in  moving  into  a  challenging 
ipot  which  offers  great  irosaibilities  for 
iiMCiM  growth.  Write  ^x  349,  Eiditor 
t  Pabliaher. 

Circulation 


b^anced  lat  or  2nd  man  in  Circu- 
latioa  Department  for  interesting  and 
tvearding  career  connection  in  sales 
skk  nbstantial  company  serving  news¬ 
papers  over  40  years. 

Tm  will  join  our  present  sizeable  field 
nantive  force.  Position  it  salaried, 
vitk  car  and  travel  expense  furnished. 

It  yoor  reply  which  will  be  kept  con- 
Uaatial,  please  give  full  details  in- 
cladiBg  age,  education,  experience, 
praaut  income,  etc. 

Bn  226.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising _ 

COPYWRITER 

Prefer  journalism  major  with  sev- 
Mal  years’  of  publication  or  indus- 
trisl  writing  experience.  Variety  of 
<l<ai(«  in  advertising  and  public 
relati<ms,  including  writing  and 
administrative  work.  Agricultural 
hackground  helpful.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
•alary  requirements  to: 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
nrvisioN  OF  sperry  rand  corp 

NEW  HOLLAND.  PA. 


Oaaaifiad  AdvortUing 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  experi¬ 
ence  wanted.  Administrator  and  sales¬ 
man  to  organise  and  promote  classified 
department  New  York  business  paper 
pt^lishing  company.  Give  background, 
references  and  salary.  Box  312,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

-  I 

Editorial 

BEGINNING  REa>ORTERS— Hale  and  I 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coaat  to  I 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  locstion  prefer-  i 
ence,  availmbility  dste.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E.  I 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  quality  daily,  salary 
$9,000.  Must  have  solid  newspaper  ex-  | 
perience.  proven  ability  to  direct  a  staff 
with  im^inadion  and  thoroughness. 
List  previous  employers  and  immediate 
superiors  along  with  complete  beck- 
ground,  references.  All  replies  confi-  ; 
dentlal.  Box  239.  Editor  dk  Publisher.  < 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR:  man  old  enough  to  ' 
have  desk  experience  yet  young  enough 
to  have  courage  to  blend  with  imagina¬ 
tive  make-up  ability.  Right  man  can 
go  far,  perhaps  in  near  future.  Salary  ' 
good  but  modest  at  beginning  but  pros-  . 
pects  unlimited.  Location:  chart  area  i 
3.  32,000  population,  ideal  for  young  | 
man  wishing  to  educate  family.  Box  > 
260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  who  is  | 
ready  for  news  editor  post  on  small 
daily.  Background  in  wire  editor  spot, 
city  news  bwt,  photography  preferred.  ! 
Ol^rtunity  to  develop  and  improve 
news  coverage  for  5100  northern  Ohio 
daily  that  is  set  to  expand.  Give  full  , 
information  first  letter  including  salary  , 
expected.  Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  COMPETITIVE  NEWSPAPER  in 
section  12  needs  a  managing  editor 
capable  of  producing  a  lively  news¬ 
paper  for  cosmopolitan  area.  Our  man  , 
will  be  sympathetic  to  an  independent  ; 
democratic  oi>eration  and  able  to  stimu-  | 
late  a  young  and  hustling  editorial  | 
staff.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad 
and  are  anxious  to  have  a  new  leader.  ; 

In  your  first  letter  give  us  your  earning 
background  as  well  as  experience  and 
other  pertinent  facts. 

Apply  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publidier.  | 

A  GROWING  NinVSPAPER  with  a  | 
bright  future  needs  an  alert  reporter.  | 
Two  years’  experience  preferred.  In-  j 
terview  a  prerequisite.  Send  resume  to  ! 
A.  N.  Romm,  Editor,  ’Times  Herald-  | 
Record.  Middletown.  New  York, 


COMPETENT  WIRE  EDITOR  for  aft¬ 
ernoon  Daily,  Chart  Area  10.  Top  pay 
f6r  able,  sober  producer.  Box  303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  ALABAMA’S  top  afternoon 
Dailies  has  positions  open  for  (1)  a 
seasoned  man  with  ability  to  fill  city 
editor’s  shoes  and  (2)  reporter  for 
general  assignments,  limits  experi¬ 
ence  and  journalism  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  working  conditions.  Pay 
to  suit  ability.  Box  311,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBUGA'nON  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
has  opening  for  competent  reporter 
and  writer  capable  of  turning  out 
clear,  accurate,  thoroughly  researched 
magazine  length  stories  on  military 
subjects:  Interest  in  military  policy, 
weapons  systems  and  tactics  and 
ability  to  learn  fast  to  write  know¬ 
ingly  in  these  areas  essential;  Pre¬ 
vious  military  experience  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Small  staff,  but  right  man 
can  advance.  Salary  c^n.  Send  full 
details  of  education,  journalistic  and 
military  experiences,  age,  family  stat¬ 
us.  references,  and  starting  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  288,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


DOOR  IS  OPEN  .  .  . 

to  a  promising  future. 

Quality  Southeastern  Daily 
A.M.  operation  seeks  a  young 
man  on  way  up  for  copy  desk. 

WE  OFFER  ...  i 

...  up  to  $100  a  week  for  right  man  : 
.  .  .  40-hour  week  I 

.  .  .  congenial  staff 
.  .  .  professional  education 
...  a  bright  future 

Send  details:  Box  327,  Editor  A  Pub-  ; 
Usher. 


REPOR'TER  WANTBD:  for  gen- 
:  era!  reporting.  Prefer  man  with 

some  Daily  experience.  Progrea- 
!  sive  Wisconsin  city,  circulation 

I  18,000.  New  plant.  Excellent  work- 
'  ing  conditions.  Write,  ’phone  or 

wire,  Frank  Plano,  Record-Herald. 
Wausau,  Wisconain. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  7,500  afternoon 
Daily.  Some  general  reporting.  Car 
necessary,  camera  experience  helpful. 
Position  vacant  now.  Write  fully  to 
Publisher.  Oneida  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
New  York. 


GROWING  AREA  2  morning-evening 
Dailies  have  openings  for  A-1  Desk- 
man— experienc«l  all-beats  Reporter — 
and  Woman’s  News  Writer.  $119- 
$123.50  scale  for  journeymen.  Box  266, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER  who  can  grow  to  Editor. 
Growing  Weeklies  in  growing  area. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Box  146,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


MANAGING  EDI'TOR-REPORTER  for 
a  Southeastern  weekly  poultry  news¬ 
paper.  Presently  a  one-man  news  op¬ 
eration.  Involves  establishing  news 
sources  and  correspondenta  in  10 
states.  Good  slot  with  a  good  future. 
John  Yarbrough,  Publisher,  The  Poul¬ 
try  Times,  Pras-Radio  Center,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Georgia. 


,  WANTED:  REPORTER,  at  least  two 
j  years’  experience :  police,  general  as¬ 
signment  for  Metropolitan  Daily  in 
Chart  Area  9.  Prefer  applicants  from 
I  that  area.  Itox  317,  Editor  A  Pub- 
i  Usher. 

'  WIRE  EDITDR.  18.600  evening  daily. 
,  Write  D.  Grandon,  The  Daily  Gazette, 
!  Sterling,  Illinois. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR 

Large  chart — area  four  metropolitan 
daily  desires  to  employ  a  Society  Edi¬ 
tor.  Should  be  well  versed  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  editorial  work;  have  the 
ability  to  produce  varied  interesting 
copy  in  large  volume. 

We  are  looking  for  aonoeone  who  can 
handle  society  in  other  than  the  usual 
stereotyped  manner.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  tis  to  ^velop  a  new 
program  of  coverage  in  this  field,  re¬ 
ply  to  Box  245,  Editor  4k  Publisher 
giving  full  details  of  prior  experience, 
education  and  starting  salary  desired. 


SPORTSWRITkk  —  Morning  newspa¬ 
per  in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan  . 
area  wants  sportswriter  with  some  ex-  ' 
I  perience  capable  of  covering  colle^  and  ' 
high  school  events.  Opirortunity  to  | 
'  learn  oopyreading,  headvrriting,  make-  , 
up.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 


SUNNY  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
^  openinie  for  a  good  newffpap«r 
ytf.  Write  ArclMr  Mimcy* 

WS-PRKSS,  P.O.  Box  2027,  New- 
m  Geiif. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1960 


SEASONED  REPORTER,  with  desk 
experience.  Chart  Area  10.  Start  $100 
week  for  producer.  Box  242,  Eklitor  ft 
,  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER- EDITOR 
for  small  Daily  (4,000)  and  nearby 
,  Weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Either  jour¬ 
nalism  grad  or  some  experience.  Main- 
j  ly  news,  but  some  advertising  pre- 
I  ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
I  man  or  woman.  Area  somewhat  iso- 
i  lated.  but  wonderful  surroundings. 

I  Resume  to  Box  304,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
,  liilier. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


61 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


[213 

WANTED 

[25 

’  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Frea  Lanea 


Wanted:  Young  Man 


Omipany  Publications  editor.  Indus* 
tHal  communications  baokKi'Ound  de¬ 
sirable.  Qualifications  include  journal¬ 
ism  decree  or  eQuivalent  and  2-3  years 
experience.  Send  resume  to  M.  H. 
Howell,  ^  Office  Personnel  Manager, 
Grouse-Hinds  Company,  Syracuse  1, 
New  York. 


ENTERPRISING 
MANAGING  EDITOR 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER. 
If  qualified,  can  move  up  to  City  Eldi- 
tor  spot  within  aix  months.  Challeng- 
intf  opportunity  on  10.000  circuiation 
Daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Must  know  how 
to  use  camera.  Box  306,  Editor  ft 
Publislier. 


Outstanding;  ;H>Portunity  for  ex|>eri- 
.  enred  man  to  head  staff  of  12.  Must 
'  have  solid  news  writini;  backitround. 

:  know  iMiKB  make-up,  heads  and  have 
j  sound  orKaniiationai  methods.  We  pub- 
I  lish  six  suburban  weekly  newspaiiers 
near  central  midwest  metro|>olitan  cen¬ 
ter.  Lont;  established,  larKe  plant, 
34,000  cdrculation.  This  top  )>osition 
requirea  the  talents  of  a  really  dedi- 
:  rated  newspai>erman.  Furnish  complete 
resume  of  ex|>erience,  references  and 
'  earnini;  record.  Write  Box  362.  Editor 
i  and  Publisher. 


I  REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN,  fluency 
{  in  Spanish  essential,  wanted  not  for 
I  immediate  openinKS  but  for  future 
i  availability.  Supply  photo,  detailed 
resume  of  |>ersonal  and  professional 
^  barktrround,  plus  clIppinKS.  San  Juan 
I  Star.  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


WRITERS:  We  want  sirtleia  a  ^ 
nomic  interest  and  i.ractiesl 
dentists ;  conversational  ftyW, 
quotes,  usinft  "ytm."  Aroua4  l2 
words.  No  photos.  Dental  Uinatssiw 
Box  286,  Ridgeway,  "kamfoeiOlM 


Mechanical 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  DAILY  has  2  repor- 
torial  ofieninKS  in  January.  Send  resu¬ 
me,  photo,  references  to  Box  346,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  STEREO  PRESSMlx 
for  Hawaii.  Hoe  semi.  Top  nk 
Write:  Stewart  Pern,  Hi*  Wifti 
Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.,  206  Koula  St.. 
lulu  13,  Hawaii. 


WANTED: 


AVIATION  WRITER 
Lar  ■  Midwestern  electronics  manu¬ 
facturer  has  opening  in  busy,  well- 
staffed  advertising  deiiartment.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  journalism  degree 
plus  strong  writing  background  with 
knowledge  of  aviation.  Ideal  man  would 
have  actual  flying  exiterience.  If  you 
can  meet  these  requirements,  and  have 
an  interest  in  industrial  advertising, 
please  send  resume  immediately,  and 
state  salary  desired.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


;  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  gather. 

write,  and  broadcast  local  news.  Radio 
i  station  near  New  York  City.  Radio 
I  exi>erience  not  required.  Box  346,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Superior 

General  Reporter 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
j  for  20,000  daily.  Salary  open,  excellent 
1  benefit  program.  Future  bright  for 
'  well-round«l  i>eraon  willing  to  dig. 
I  Stuart  Awbrey,  The  Hawk-Eye,  Bur- 
I  lington,  Iowa. 


QUAUFIED  SPORTS  WRITER  DESK- 
M,\N.  Good  opimrtunity.  Start  now  ! 
Wire  or  call  Thad  Johnson.  Bc-aumont 
Entenirise.  Beaumont,  Texas. 


A  top  metro|K>litan  newspaper. 
Chart  Area  6,  would  like  to 
talk  to  the  sort  of  man  who 
doesn’t  usually  answer  ads — a 
man  comtietent  to  handle  any 
news  or  feature  assignment. 
Unless  you  are  genuinely  su¬ 
perior,  and  can  demonstrate  it. 
don't  waste  time  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Box  336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OIJJ  ESTABLISHED  CAUF.  DARf 
I  in  ideal  coastal  location  has  opcuM 
I  for  good  o|>erator.  Prefer  comkiiuiae 
man.  Permanent  iiosition  in  wel|.«^^ 
ped  sho|>.  Base  |>ay  in  excess  o(  tu: 
l>er  week.  Some  overtime  availsMs  ■ 

^  time  and  a  half  if  desired.  Es— 

[  benefits,  including  life  and  hospHsliis  **  F 
I  tinn  insurance,  holidays  and  vaestiM 
Open  shot>.  Man  we  seek  must  be  abit 
to  i>roduce  and  fit  in  with  a  itaf  if  1*'’®’ 
high  quality  i)eople.  Will  allow  t«t 
;  for  moving  to  California.  Box  -v 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  H  "• 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY! 
FARM  EDITOR  or  rei>orter  to  develop 
this  specialty.  Award-winning  Daily 
14.000  class.  James  Fender,  Republican- 
Times,  Ottawa,  III. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  for 
afternoon  Daily  of  13,(Ml0  in  Chart 
Area  1.  Send  references  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter  to  Box  362, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  to  grow  with 
j  small  progressive  Daily  in  Southwest 
'  Michigan.  Must  be  alert,  fast  learner, 

I  accurate  and  thorough.  Aptitude  or 
^  training  for  any  newsroom  phase.  Sal- 
,  ary  based  on  experience.  State  versa- 
\  tility  of  background  and  areas  of  inter- 
;  est.  salary  needs  and  (tersonal  infortna- 
I  tion  in  first  letter  including  samidee  of 
I  fortes  to  D.  V.  Schoenwether,  Daily 
1  Tribune,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 


YOUNG  EUIITOR  -  REPORTER  -  PHO- 
TOGRAPHER  to  head  tw'o-man  state 
desk,  one  bureau.  30  correspondents 
for  wide-awake  Great  Lake  Daily,  En¬ 
thusiasm,  energy,  bright  writing  and 
news  -  feature  tx>mi)etence  essential. 
Must  know  or  learn  layout.  A  self¬ 
starter  with  the  drive  and  imagination 
to  produce  a  readable,  eye-catching 
news  section  six  days  a  week.  Send 
writing,  photography,  layout  (if  any  I 
samples,  salary  requirements.  Box  336. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


,  PRINTING  ENGINEER  to  astoM  r.. 

ecutive  rMixynsibility  for  -ui»Tv:cf 
'  of  production,  equipment,  and  drc-k;. 
!  inent  of  mechanical  ofierations  for  M-':. 
I  west  grout)  of  medium  and  nn 
]  Dailies.  Write  full  details 
I  references,  salary,  to  Bo.x  :tt7,  Edtc 
&  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instmetisi 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer’s  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


Administrative 


Circulation 


Circulation 


$$  MONEY  Mr.  PUBLISHER 


Tired  of  detail,  decisions  and  ne¬ 
gotiations?  Let  my  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish,  knowledge  of  newspaper 
publishing — thirty  successful  years 
experience  SAVE  YOU  TIME  and 
make  you  money!  Now  assistant 
to  Publisher.  S^king  ‘spot’  with 
challenge — future!  Excellent  health 
— education.  Family.  Sober.  South. 
Guarantee  secrecy  in  contact — in¬ 
terview,  Box  183,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  desires  a  position  as  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  General  Manager  of  small 
Daily.  Proven  record  of  profit  and 
growth.  Will  buy  interest.  Box  228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER! 
CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS? 


SEEKING  GENERAL  MANAGER’S 
JOB.  46  years’  of  age,  married,  college 
degree.  17  years’  experience  including 
circulation  manager,  auditor,  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations,  training  in  mechanical  and 
editorial  work.  Qvic  leader.  Desire 
change.  Prefer  Southwest  medium-size 
paper.  Box  300,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  SOON  I  Composing  Room 
Superintendent  or  Production  Manager. 
Top-flight  man,  able  and  anxious  to 
give  someone  a  good  operation  —  hot 
or  cold.  Medium  or  large.  Box  278, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AM  I  YOUR  MAN?  Young,  44  years’ 
old,  married.  20  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Desire  top  !q>ot  on  10  to  60,000 
or  second  spot  with  a  future.  Excellent 
references.  Can  relocate  immediately. 
Box  298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUDITOR-CONTROLLER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  such  with  large  group.  Col¬ 
lege  trained,  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspaper.  Excellent  record 
an<l  references.  Box  365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READ  ON  .  .  . 

j  PROVEN  top-flight  Circulation  Man- 
!  ager  with  diversified  background  and 
unexcelled  record  of  achievements  in 
management,  promotion  and  labor. 
Practical  knowledge  of  developing  cir¬ 
culation  department  on  a  sound,  eco¬ 
nomical,  productive  basis.  Thoroughly 
competent  of  executing  all  circulation 
I  problents  efficiently.  All  negotiations 
I  confidential.  Can  arrange  for  interview. 
Box  238,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  12 
experience,  desires  to  make  chanze  v 
larger  operation.  Know  ABC,  UtJlt 
Merchant  and  union  i>roblenis.  WiV 
consider  #2  spot  on  large  opentim 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  11.  Bm 
330.  Eklitor  &  PublishTT. 


Correspondents 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDEIT- 
Legal,  financial,  tax.  governmaat  atti' 
cles  on  periodic  basis  sought  by  Itsys- 
cconomist^writer.  Work  now  briai  pub¬ 
lished  by  national  publication.  Bcz  111 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


CTRCULA’nON  DIRECraR 
OR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGEHt  AVAILABLE 
due  to  sale  of  new^>aper.  Have  IS 
years’  experience  in  all  phasm  of  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Will  welcome  personal 
inteiwiew,  or  furnish  any  information 
upon  request.  Contact  Preston  A. 
Dolin,  The  Ironton  Tribune,  Ironton, 
Ohio. 


HERE’S  THE  MAN  for  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Top  prtxlucer  on  36,000 
Daily.  Highly  successful  in  BoA  tech¬ 
niques.  NAEIA’s  training  procedures. 
Cai)able,  efficient  leader;  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  32 ;  family.  Available  now !  Box 
360,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER  experienced 
Daily  and  Weekly  group  oi>erations. 
All  phases,  pixicuring,  screening,  test¬ 
ing.  Chart  Areas  10-12.  Box  343,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Personal:  Age  32;  family  man;  vet¬ 
eran. 

Eklucation :  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Bus.  Adminis. 

Member  of:  ICMA;  ISCMA:  SCMA. 

Work  Ehcperience:  20,000  to  160,000 
circulation,  won  newspaperboy 
promotion  awards;  new  banking 
system  for  carriers:  Budget 
planning;  Uttle  Merchant ; 
ABC;  Telephone  Solicitation ;  Of¬ 
fice  control  and  |>er8onnel  leader¬ 
ship. 

Box  364,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR,  16  years  succesiW  a- 
petiences,  J-school  graduate,  (tsf  o: 
10.  Can  direct,  produce  plus  boMMi 
sell.  Desires  j^  on  larger  newvue 
to  increase  income.  Box  211,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVEamSING  MANX® 
preeently  employed.  I  personally  no* 
6.  100^  gains  in  the  last  qositet 
Eknployer  won’t  keep  agreement.  Iw 
not  satisfied,  desire  change.  Will  »<o 
either  Daily  or  Weekly.  Top  msi  " 
results  and  good  accounts.  Kik>w  1s»*« 
and  preeentations.  Mature  family  nse 
CAN  MAKE  YOU  MONEY!  14  y«« 
experience.  Box  341,  Eklitor  ft  rft- 
lisher. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  with  unusual 
Daily  and  Weekly  experience  desire 
challenging  ppsitions  in  publishing  or 
PR  field,  to  work  as  team  or  separate¬ 
ly.  University  educated — spe^  four 
languages — many  years’  experience  as 
foreign  correspondents  for  interna¬ 
tionally  known  outfits.  Owned  and 
published  Weekly,  in  3  years  winning 
18  national  and  state  awards.  Box 
296,  Editor  ft  I^lbli8her. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  18  years. 
Weekly  to  Metropolitan  ABC  Daily. 
AH  phases  of  management,  city  and 
country  promotions.  Little  Merchant, 
agent,  district  manager  and  office  con¬ 
trol  operations.  Organize,  hire  and 
train  your  staff.  Present  job  shows  ex¬ 
cellent  revenue  gain  and  growth.  Box 
36)3,  Eiditor  ft  I^blisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  specializ¬ 
ing  in  all  phases.  Seeks  challenge-— can 
make  own  opportunity.  Increase  record, 
best  references.  Write  in  confidence  for 
interview  to  Box  366,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  > 


DISTRICT  MANAGED  with  2%  years’ 
experience  and  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  tough  competitive  area,  wishes 
higher  position  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7  or 
8.  Box  188,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EBIPLOTlIKNTr 
For  any  Job  in  Dablishing  ynar  M 
bet  is  a  Sltnatioiis  Waatsd  s6  b 
E  &  P.  Tbs  cast  is  rssssssbl*  ei 
yoar  ad  will  attract  natisaal  sM» 
tiant 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  19» 


''-gTU.4Tl(>NS  WANTED  , 

SITUA'nONS  W.AN'TED 

SITUA'nONS  WAN'TED 

SI-IUAnONS  WAN'TED 

DUpiay  AdPectising 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

Public  Relation* 

nlrnt  FRANKLY  I  AM  LOOKING 
tOR  A  retail  ad  MANAGER’S 
JOB  WHERE  MONEY  IS  OFFERED  - 
VOT  PROMISES!  32  yettr*’  younic; 
irilliBC  to  work  hard;  A-1  leaidenihip; 
MMtat  job  has  a  salary  ceilinK;  now 
top  money  as  RAM  for  18,000 
We  have  a  new  beby — can’t 
naliniw  to  supiort  us  on  this  dead- 
^  ulary  :  exo-llent  backtrround  Atten- 
(f.TV-Retail  Promotion.  Ten  years’ 
repeat  sales,  no  hiKh-pressure. 
freler  Texas-Oklahoma— will  consider 
jiy  area.  Reply  to  Box  361,  Editor  & 
PikUiter. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  twin  Weekly 
must  advance  in  responsibility.  Wants 
challengnnfr  position  on  small-medium 
Daily.  CiMjacity  and  training  for  re¬ 
spect^  openinft.  Excellent  references. 
Married.  32.  ^x  301,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY  FOREMAN 
seeks  change.  Will  consider  any  per- 
manent  proposition.  Family  man,  hard, 
sober  worker  with  good  management 
record  and  wide  newspaper  background. 
Box  233.  Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


PICTURE 

EDITOR  that  knows  HOW 
to  assign,  select  and 
layout  picture  coverage. 
Box  299,  Editor  A  Publisher 


FIVE-YEAR  ITAIORMAN.  page  make-  , 
up.  relief  photo-engraver,  seeks  ttcr-  ^ 
manent  job  in  or  near  Omaha.  32.  I 
married,  good  references.  Box  359,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Communications  Experts 

in  the  field  of  publie  relations  available 
assignment  or  project  basis.  Experi¬ 
ence  photo-editorial  team  can  develop 
ideas  for  still  and  newsreel-TV  fea¬ 
tures.  Placement  in  all  important  me¬ 
dia — both  domestic  and  international. 
Photo  Communications  Co.,  527  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Murray  Hill  8-5571. 


CAPABLE  EDITOR,  experienced,  ma- 
tgn.  offers  top-standard  ability.  Write 
Bax  234.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-COLUMNIST,  versatile, 
quick,  eight  years’  experience.  Wants 
job  with  satisfaction,  future.  Age  30, 
degree.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  295,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


Photography 


PHOTOFlCnONIST  desires  job  as 
Photojournalist.  Box  318,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELA’nONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
B.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


•»  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 

Kstionsl  clearing  hou.se  for  competent 
MTionnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
IS  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADL^E  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

54  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


SEEK  JR.  EDITOR  POST  with  trade  i 
magazine  and/or  book-publisher  or  PR 
firm  NYC.  ’Three  years’  trade  magazine 
and  newspaper  experience.  Know  pro¬ 
duction  and  camera.  Box  328.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  family  man  in 
N’t,  leeks  permanent  copy  desk  posi- 
liM  in  New  England  area.  Eight 
nsn’  newspaper  experience.  Box  209, 
Efitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  wanted.  Four 
versatile  years  news  and  sports  on 
Chart  Area  2  Dailies.  Know  desk,  cam¬ 
era.  all  sports.  College,  veteran.  27. 
car.  Travel  anywhere,  ^x  289,  llditor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  family,  has  several 
years’  in  circulation,  desires  jiosition 
us  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  Weekly  or 
small  Daily.  Experienced,  have  Rollei- 
flex  and  darkroom  equipment.  Chart 
Areas  1  or  2.  Box  340.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RBLA’nONS  WRITER.  29, 
married,  f'/olumbia  Journalism  school 
graduate.  Newspaper,  radio,  TV  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Special  Edition* 


PuMic  Relationg 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  news  or  wire 
ilcik.  Progressive,  capable.  Box  218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  EDITOR.  Columnist. 
Feature  Writer.  Display  Sales.  20  years’ 
experience.  Sober.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
6.  10.  11.  12.  Box  338.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  7 
years’  experience  mostly  100,000  plus 
Dailies,  seeks  publicity,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  employee  communications  post. 
Age  30,  married.  37,800  minimum,  ^x 
220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CENTENNIAL.  SBSSQUI.  PROGRESS 
Elditions.  Ten  years’  experience.  Sin¬ 
cere;  will  produce  results.  College;  37. 
Box  199.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE 
;  sold  for  52  weeks  commission  basis. 
I  Lester  Lazarus 

I  52  Cutler  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 


NEWS  OR  WIRE  DESK,  experienced. 
Mild  sinus,  seek  altitude  or  dry  region. 
B«  217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RIPORTER- WHITER.  7  years’  Weet- 
n  MIy  experience,  seeks  job  with 
atiifsetion.  growth.  Age  30.  Heavy 
n«ei,  feature,  government,  politick 
vnting  background.  Go  anywhere. 
Misimam  37,800.  Box  221,  Editor  A 
PsUisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  or  combination  desk  job 
wanted  on  under-50,000  Daily.  Chart 
Areas  7,  8,  10.  11.  TVelve  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  spots.  32.  married,  4  chil¬ 
dren.  Presently  Chart  Area  2.  Box  354. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  aggressive,  award-winning 
msU-daily  M.E.,  34.  FORTES:  make- 
•p,  developing  young  talent,  local 
sews.  Chart  Areas  6,  2.  1,  12,  Box 
!tt.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  CORRESPONDENT,  15  years’  in 
I  Washington,  offers  economics-labor-po- 
I  litical  column.  Feature  coverage  also. 
!  White  House.  Congress  credentials.  Box 
I  115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 
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At  St.  seven  years’  Metropolitan  Daily 
cqidience.  Reviews,  features,  theater 
PKs  layout.  Also  qualified  reporter-re- 
•rit*.  Now  living  New  York  City.  Will 
rdoeste  anywhere.  Box  263,  Editor  A 
IWisher. 


EDITORS 

Looking  for  a  staffer  who  can  get  the 
facta  and  turn  them  into  a  polished, 
clear,  concise  story — either  straight 
news  or  feature?  Experience  as  police 
and  general  assignment  reporter  and 
feature  writer.  Now  a  wire  service 
man.  Clips  available.-  Medium  or  large 
Daily.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  5,  6,  8.  9. 
Box  332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Sit,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editor  A  Publisher. 


ttPORTEk,  34,  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
mIu  hard-hitting  job  with  political 
ocftnization,  or  on  staff  of  political 
erinmnut.  Box  271,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Wier. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  considerable 
fatore,  general  area  news  and  pho- 
tocrzphy  is  trying  to  escape  quicksand 
of  lO-year  rut.  Ehijoys  sports,  but  will- 
i»f  to  try  other  branches  if  it  means 
dance  to  learn  and  advance.  BA,  mar- 
nod.  go  anywhere.  Box  248,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  26,  two  years’  experience  - 
all  beats.  Strong  on  police,  features.  { 
Camera.  Wants  change  to  fast-moving, 
hard-hitting  medium  or  large  Daily. 
Box  339,  ^itor  A  Publisher.  I 
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Publisher. 
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OOPY  IdiTOR— fast.  accurate,  experi- 
«*od  on  rim.  slot,  makeup,  wire. 
n«»T  hand  on  loose  copy-  Box  313, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TBR.  WOMAN,  MetropoliUn 
Daily  and  capital  bureau  experience, 
available.  Top  references.  Box  360. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  able  editorial 
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of  thriving  and  professional  newq^a- 
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Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Colorado  Reporter 
Ruled  in  Contempt 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Bromi 

Political  Debates 

What  started  out  to  be  tele¬ 
vision’s  neatest  demonstration 
of  its  public  service  qualities  — 
the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  — 
is  turning  into  a  squabble  among 
the  networks  over  who  should 
get  the  credit  for  originating 
the  stunt. 

According  to  Variety,  Robert 
Sarnoff,  NBC  board  chairman, 
said  two  weeks  ago  that  on  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1952,  NBC  was  the  first 
to  offer  both  political  parties 
the  opportunity  to  put  their 
leaders  before  TV  cameras.  CBS 
retaliated  by  issuing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  its  president, 
Frank  Stanton,  dated  Aug.  6, 
1952,  referring  to  the  same 
thing.  And  so  on. 

In  addition.  Variety  says,  the 
networks  are  bickering  over 
who  got  how  much  publicity, 
share  of  audience,  etc. 

What  bothers  us  is  the  way 
the  networks  took  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  the  debates  a  tele¬ 
vision  show  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  communications 
media. 

The  program  “moderators” 
were  always  network  men,  which 
was  their  privilege  on  their  own 
facilities. 

But  out  of  16  “interviewers” 
(four  per  program)  only  four 
represented  other  media  which 
have  certainly  had  a  longer  rec¬ 
ord  of  interviewing  political 
candidates  and  disseminating 
such  information  to  the  public. 
One  of  these  was  a  wire  service 
representative,  two  were  news¬ 
papermen,  and  one  represented 
a  magazine  —  all  chosen  by  lot, 
we  are  told. 

Questioners  on  the  first  and 
fourth  debate  were  all  network 
commentators  or  newsmen. 

*  * 

Television  executives  have 
been  insisting  that  they  are  part 
of  the  “press”  and  therefore 
should  be  permitted  to  move 
their  equipment  into  any  place 
where  a  newspaper  reporter 
can  go,  especially  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

They  have  succeeded  in  this 
demand  in  many  places,  notably 
the  President’s  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Now  that  the  shoe  has  been 
on  the  other  foot,  so  to  speak, 
and  television  has  had  control 
of  an  event  of  nation-wide  and 
world-wide  importance  the  de¬ 
sire  for  sharing  in  the  festivi¬ 
ties  has  been  somewhat  lacking 
—  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one. 

On  most  of  the  so-called  in- 
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formation  or  interview-type  pro¬ 
grams  the  networks  have  always 
made  a  point  of  filling  their 
panel  with  outstanding  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  exclusive  of  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  reporters.  One 
of  the  reasons  has  been  that 
they  know  these  men  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  asking  the  right 
questions  and  dragging  out  the 
information  and  the  news. 

Certainly  neither  Kennedy  nor 
Nixon  were  reluctant  witnesses 
in  these  four  appearances  — 
sometimes  they  were  talking  be¬ 
fore  the  camera  was  on  them  — 
but  we  feel  that  a  more  liberal 
sprinkling  of  veteran  newspa¬ 
per  and  wire  service  political 
reporters  would  have  brought 
forth  more  pertinent  questions 
and  avoided  much  of  the  repeti¬ 
tion  that  was  heard. 

• 

Prestige  Reports 
Out  of  Hiding 

Washington 

Government  agency  reports  on 
the  status  of  U.  S.  prestige 
around  the  world  popped  out  of 
Washington  secrecy  holes  this 
week. 

EVen  as  White  House  press 
secretary  Hagerty  labeled  a 
document  mentioned  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  as  “a 
very  low  level”  paper  and  de¬ 
clined  to  make  it  public,  the 
.Vete  York  Times  and  the  IFas/V- 
ington  Post  on  Oct.  27  published 
the  text  or  contents  of  a  “con¬ 
fidential”  summary  of  a  survey 
made  last  June  by  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency  in  Britain 
and  France. 

The  Times  explained  this  was 
not  the  document  which  has  be¬ 
come  important  in  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  campaign.  The  paper’s 
executives  would  not  disclose 
how  it  came  into  their  posses¬ 
sion  and  no  byline  appeared  on 
the  story.  Warren  Unna  got 
credit  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  his  report. 

Almost  immediately  other 
newsmen  turned  up  copies  of  a 
prestige  report  that  was  dated 
Oct.  10. 

Wire  services  attributed 
stories  about  the  June  survey  to 
the  Times  and  Post.  There  was 
no  substantiation,  news  editors 
said,  of  a  description  of  the 
summary  report  as  a  “classi¬ 
fied”  or  “secret”  White  House 
document. 


DEN\Ta 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Oct.  26  that  a  woman  re¬ 
porter  was  guilty  of  criminal 
contempt  and  sentenced  her  to 
jail  for  30  days  for  refusing  to 
reveal  news  sources. 

Mrs.  Vi  Murphy,  35,  mother 
of  four  children  and  a  reporter 
for  the  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette-Telegraph,  won  a  10-day 
stay  of  sentence  after  telling  the 
court  her  11-year-old  daughter 
must  undergo  surgery  in  a  few 
days. 

The  contempt  citation  came 
on  a  five-to-one  decision.  Mrs. 
Murphy  told  the  court  repeat¬ 
edly  she  would  not  reveal  where 
she  obtained  a  copy  of  a  peti¬ 
tion,  filed  with  the  court,  which 
charged  former  Chief  Justice  E. 
V.  Holland  with  taking  a  $3,500 
bribe  to  “fix”  a  case  four  years 
ago.  The  petition  sought  to  re¬ 
open  the  case.  Judge  Holland 
has  denied  all  allegations. 

Mrs.  Murphy  admitted  she 
obtained  the  petition  one  day 
before  it  was  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  on 
Sept.  2.  But,  although  she  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  court,  she  refused 
to  divulge  where  or  from  whom 
she  obtained  it.  Her  story  was 
published  after  the  petition  was 
filed. 

Mrs.  Murphy  said  she  felt  the 
first  amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constiution  justified  her  re¬ 
fusal  to  name  the  source. 

Members  of  the  court  said 
her  refusal  was  groundless  and 


that  reporters  are  not  privilege^ 
under  any  Colorado  statute  tc 
refuse  to  reveal  wh«;re  they  haw 
obtained  information. 

The  petition  was  filed  by  Johr 
H.  Gately,  a  Colorado  Spring- 
lawyer,  in  connection  with  a 
damage  suit.  The  high  court  ha? 
disbarment  proceedings  pending 
against  Mr.  Gately  for  his  accu 
sation  of  Judge  Holland  taking 
a  bribe. 

Backed  by  Publisher 

Publisher  Harry  Hoiles  of  th^ 
Gazette  -  Telegraph  said  ht 
“would  stand  by  Mrs.  Murph; 
and  take  the  case  to  the  Su 
preme  Court,  if  need  be.” 

He  said  Mrs.  Murph/s  sal 
ary  will  be  continued  while  sht 
is  in  jail,  if  she  goes. 

The  last  case  in  which  a  m 
porter  went  to  jail  for  refusing 
to  identify  a  news  source  al.s' 
involved  a  woman.  Marie  Torre 
TV  columnist  of  the  New  Yf^ri. 
Herald  Tribune  who  declined  1( 
give  a  federal  court  informatior 
about  an  item  concerning  Jud; 
Garland  in  a  dispute  with  CBS 
spent  10  days  in  prison  early  i- 
1959. 

Patrick  Duncan,  an  editor  o: 
a  newspaper  in  Cape  Towr| 
South  AJfrica,  was  released  frocl 
jail  this  week,  after  serving 
eight  days  for  refusing  to  tel 
a  judge  where  he  had  obtains 
information  about  Communism 
in  the  country.  The  court  freed 
him  saying  it  had  learned  when 
he  got  the  information. ,  ,  » 
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The  Whole  World  Happens 
In  Starnes’  Column 


ON  LUMUMBA  •  ■ 

..  .Lumumba  (that  name  always 

out)  .  •  •" 


«nss  hate'had'Sto''’^"®'- 
-*yt.ory.Tbeynay:  rr.“' 


ON  CASTRO... 

“. . .  Fidel  Castro’s  invasion  of 
Harlem  was  asi|ransparently 
phony  as  falsies  on  a  broom¬ 
stick  . . 


its  womenfolk  "re  ^  ^o'd'ers 
"oth/ng  so  much  as 

«*epart/ng  ferrvboa* 

'wartime  . .  ®  ®''®'’ything  in 


ON  DIETING... 

.  .When  the  archaeologists  dig 
up  the  remains  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  a  thousand  years  hence 
they  will  be  puzzled  by  the  fact 
that  a  society  as  affluent  as  this 
one  couldn’t  afford  to  feed  its 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


Refreshing  is  the  word  for  Richard  Starnes’  column,  dis¬ 
tributed  daily  for  the  use  of  Scripps-Howard  papers. 

Free  to  comment  on  any  subject  that  people  are  interested 
in,  Starnes  has  a  wizardry  with  words  that  makes  him  a 
delight  to  read.  He’s  provocative,  too. 

Enjoy  something  special— Read  Richard  Starnes. 
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